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MOROSCO TAKING BROADWAY 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Will Make His New Morosco Theatre in Los Angeles Pro= 
ducing Centre. Only New Pieces Presented There. 
‘“‘The Love Story of the Ages’’ Opening Dec. 30, 
to be Followed by ‘‘Panthea.’’ 


‘Los Angeles, Dec. 18. 

A new epoch in local show history 
will be written when the new Morosco 
theatre (seating 1,500), opens Dec. 30, 
under the direction of the Morosco 
Producing Co., wni_h is headed by Oliver 
Morosco. The admission scale will reach 
one dollar in the orchestra. 

The Morosco will be the home of new 
plays only, the house opening with the 
premier production of “The Love Story 
of the Ages” by Paul Armstrong. 

That piece may run indefinitely and 
will then be followed by other new ones 
now in possession of Morosco, who is in 
New York attending the opening per- 
formance on Broadway of his star, Latr- 
ette Taylor in “Peg O’ My Heart” at the 
New John Cort theatre. 

Mr. Morosco was located by a VarI- 
ETY representative in the John Cort 
offices. The stock wizard of the Pacific 
Coast went into further detail as to the 
goal the new Morosco, Los Angeles, 
hoped to attain in the field of theatre 
productions. He is concerned head and 
hands in all sorts of theatrical enter- 
Drises east and west and scouts back 
and forth acros the Rockies as though 
it was only an hour’s pleasure ride. 

Regarding the new Los Angeles house 
he confirmed that only new productions 
would be staged there. For years the 
pet of his string has been the Burbank, 
where many stock successes have been 
brought season after season. 

Morosco controls five theatres in Los 
Angeles; Burbank, Majestic, Belasco, 
Lyceum and Morosco. When the last 
named gets going Morosco will play the 
Broadway successes in the Burbank where 
the new Paul Armstrong piece, “The 
Escape” is now in its eighth week. The 
Armstrong piece has proved so success- 


ful-that after it has been highly polished 
in the Los Angeles stock house it will 
go to the Garrick, Chicago, some time in 
February. Convinced “The Escape” will 
do for both Chicago and New York, 
Morosco last week engaged Helen Ware 
for the principal feminine role, opening 
in Chicago. Miss Ware and “The Es- 
cape” will reach New York in September. 

Morosco says the new Morosco thea- 
tre will get nearly every minute of his 
time after the first of the year as he has 
sixteen manuscripts which look good to 
him for a fling at the new theatre. 

What pieces Morosco may be unable 
to bring out at his new producing home 
owing to the probable success of some 
of the others, he will play at the Bur- 
bank. Morosco will do all his show 
premieres in stock in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Morosco said: 

“The Morosco will be a short cut to 
Broadway.” 

Orrin Johnson will play leads at the 
new house for four or eight weeks until 
he is sent east to open in Morosco’s 
forthcoming “Money Moon” show, to 
have its premiere here in about two 
months. Another player engaged is 
Herbert Standing. 

The manager says he will give ali 
new playwrights a chance, and _ their 
manuscript, if sent to him in Los Angeles 
later on, will receive attention. 

Plays of every description will be pro- 
duced by Morosco, who, however, does 
not believe that all that is necessary for 
a howling financial success nowadays is 
a play with the “sexual punch.” He says 
that the modern play with the right 
tinge of pathos and humor will hold its 
own from coast to coast. 

One of his first in this respect is “Peg 
O’ My Heart.” “Peg” was dramatized 

(Continued on page 14.) 


TLEPHONE PLAY FAILS. 
(Special Cable to Vartety.) 
Paris, Dec. 16. 

R. Flateau presented Dec. 14 an oper- 
etta by Maurice Vaucaire and Tristan 
Bernard, author of “Little Cafe,” music 
by Claude Terasse, entitled “Miss Alice 
des P. T. T.,” which may be reported 
as a failure. 

It is played by Mmes. Campton, 
Maude Andrel, Y. Maelec, Fred Pascal, 
Claudius, Carlus, Paul Merin. Jackson’s 
troupe of girls saved the situation. 

“P. T. T.” are the initials commonly 
given to the French postal administra- 
tion: Post, Telegraph and Telephone, 
these three branches of the service be- 
ing a government monopoly. Miss Alice 
is a telephone girl. 


PHONO-OPERA IN LONDON. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
Paris, Dec. 16. 

Pathe Freres Phono Opera will not 
be sent to America for some time. Ne- 
gotiations which had been pending for 
several months are off. 

It will open at the Victoria Palace, 
London, Jan. 6, after a week at Brigh- 
ton. 

SCOTCH “RAG” SONG. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 

Londoa, Dec. 16. 

Harry Lauder has sailed, armed with 
a new Scottish ragtime song special- 
ly written for his American tour. 


MARCUS AND GARTELLE, HIT. 
(Special Cable to Vartety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
Marcus and Gartelle, comic skaters, 
opened at the Hippodrome today and 
are a success. 


THEATRE GROSS A_ FAILURE. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
Berlin, Dec. 16. 

I just heard the Theatre Gross, Ber- 
lin will close in a few weeks. 

The building is impossible. It will 
be remodelled and opened as a straight 
vaudeville house. 

The Wintergarten management own- 
ing also the Central Hotel, Br’stol Hotel 
and the restaurant privilege at the 
Zoo, had several hundred thousand 
marks in the Theatre Gross enterprise. 

It will take full charge of the new 
venture. 


“KISMET” PARISIAN SUCCESS. 
(Special Cabie to Variety.) 
Paris, Dec. 18. 

The French version of Knoblaugh’s 
“Kismet” was produced at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt Dec. 17, and did 
nicely. The production was made by 
Lucien Guitry, who acquired the 
rights in this country after some de- 
lay. Guitry himself appeared in the 
principal role. 

Arme Ohanian, Indian dancer, with 
four native musicians, is a feature of 
the company. 

The piece has aroused curiosity. 
It received splendid presentation. The 
French version by Jules Le Maitre is 
considered fair. 


“THE TIDE” INFERIOR. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
“The Tide,” opening at the Queen’s 
this week, is an inferior work, although 
the acting is excellent. 


WILLIAMS WALKS OUT. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
Bransby Williams has retired from 
the cast of the Hippodrome revue. 
Monday he threw down his part and 
walked out of the theatre. 


TO STAGE “WESTWARD HO!” 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
Announcement is made here that 
Matheson Lang will shortly offer a 
dramatic version of Kingsley’s famous 
novel “Westward Ho!” 


CHARGES INFRINGEMENT. 
(Special Cable io Variety. 
London, Dec. 16. 

Joseph Menchen has asked the courts 
for an injunction against what he de- 
clares is an infringement of his 
“Miracle” film, fixed for a 
showing at the Pavilion. 


which is 


MOULIN ROUGE CHANGING. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
Paris, Dec. 16. 
The Moulin Rouge is again chang- 
ing its direction Dec. 31. J. Fabert is 
the present manager. 
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VARIETY 


PRODUCERS 


“I don’t know who it was that first used 
the catch phrase, ‘He’s a bear.’ But I sus- 
pect it was a vaudeville producer trying to 
characterize the attitude of the vaudeville 
manager toward new material. When 
he’s a pessimist, he’s the most thoroughly 
whole-hearted and sincere pessimists in 
the world. But when he’s an optimist 
he’s as weak-kneed and uncertain an op- 
timist as could be imagined.” 

A successful vaudeville producer 
makes this point in a discussion of the 
difficulties that confront the man of 
ideas who deals in productions for the 
two-aday. 

“The production forces in vaudeville,” 
he continues, “have narrowed down until 
there are now only four recognized per- 
sons engaged exclusively in supplying new 
features. They are Jos. Hart, Arthur 
Hopkins, Jesse Lasky and B. A. Rolfe. 
The others have become discouraged. 


“The icason is briefly this: there is no 
centre of broad control of vaudeville. 
There is no singie man who is responsible 
for the well being of the variety form of 
entertainment as a whole in this country. 
The authority that controls the destiny of 
vaudeville is scattered among a group of 
managers, each of whom controls but a 
few theatres. If his wants in the booking 
of these few houses are satisfied, he is 
content and the advancement of the in- 
dustry as a whole concerns him not in 
the least. 

“He will not go out of his way to give 
the encouragement to the producer which 
is essential to his best efforts." On the 
contrary he not infrequently puts all sorts 
of obstacles in the way of success for new 
ventures. Instead of putting a premium 
on enterprise, he is a bear in the amuse- 
ment market. 

“Suppose a producer floats a new act. 
Every influence is against him. With 
every encouragement in his favor, the or- 
dinary hazards make up weight enough 
against a success. A thousand and one 
details may go wrong and the offering 
may, in spite of the utmost care, fail on 
presentation to please the public. This 
should be risk enough, but to it are added 
the difficulty of pleasing the managers, 
who have another thousand and one likes 
and dislikes, tastes and prejudices, lean- 
ings and eccentricities. 

“If the act ‘gets over’ and is booked by 
a majority of managers, the failure to 
please a relatively small minority in the 
total number of the booking authorities, 
automatically marks the act a ‘dead one.’ 
A dissenting minority is the most enthusi- 
astic adverse opinion maker. Half a 
dozen managers who do not like an act 
make a body of men entirely surrounded 
by unanimous consent, while twice that 
number of managers who like the act and 
are willing to play it, are to be won over 
to a lukewaiin, listless attitude by the 
most trifling argument against the act. 

“Even after the successful act has been 
booked and played around for some 
weeks, an adverse report will shake the fa- 
vorable opinion of those who have given 
it their approval. The managers, even 
those with the longest experience and the 
best judgment, are as nervous and weak- 
kneed over their favorable opinions as an 
amateur race-track bettor. 

“Each man is concerned only with his 
own one or two theatres. He is not con- 


cerned about the others, and he will not 


use new material if he finds the smallest 
fault with it. It seems to me that he 
might overlook minor defects in an offer- 
ing that in general is worthy and inter- 
esting, on the principle that the originator 
deserves encouragement. The difficulties 
of the producer will not be cleared away 
until the progress and betterment of 
vaudeville as an entity is made the busi- 
ness of one central authority. 

“It has been said that the retirement of 
Percy G. Williams from vaudeville has 
made the way of the originator more dif- 
ficult, but I do not agree with this view. 
I believe that if comparison of the book- 
ing sheets were made, it would be found 
that more new material has had a show- 
ing in the Williams houses since Mr. Wil- 
liams’ retirement than before. Mr. Wil- 
liams was always willing to give the pro- 
ducer a look-in, however, and his good 
opinion was generally looked up to and 
respected among the other booking men. 
A success in the Williams houses was a 
valuable asset. 

“Managers do not seem willing to ai- 
low a producer an adequate return on his 
investment of brains, capital and labor. 
If he produces an act involving a consid- 
erable number of people, the manager 
counts the number in the cast, estimates 
the payroll and appears to think the pro- 
ducer should be satisfied if he is paid a 
reasonable sum calculated on that pay- 
roll. This is a curious mental bias. The 
manager does not consider the payroll 
when he hires a single act for the same 
amount he would pay for a number using 
a dozen people. What has the value of a 
vaudeville offering to do with the amount 
it represents in the payroll of the com- 
pany? The single act draws dividends in 
direct proportion to the talent of the play- 
er. Why should not the producer be re- 
warded for his cleverness and ingenuity. 
The excellence of the act is what the 
manager should pay for, not the amount 
of money it cost to put on and operate. 

“T should like to see put in operation a 
rule requiring every man, in the United 
Booking Offices, say, whose business it is 
to book a theatre, to produce an act at 
least once a year. Such a course would 
open the eyes of the bookers to the diffi- 
culties that confront the producer. They 
would learn for one thing that absolute 
perfection is nearly impossible. They 
would learn an immense amount of in- 
formation about the conflicting tastes and 
prejudice of the American managers and 
prevalent idea that the lot of the pro- 
ducer is an easy one. 

“Another thing, the annual production 
by booking men would bring about. It 
would give them some breadth of mind. It 
is the habit of some managers to extract 
from offerings submitted to them some 
inconsequential detail that does not suit 
them, and to condemn the whole thing on 
account of a single defect. It may be one 
bit done unsatisfactorily by a $50 actor, 
in a part that calls’for the talents of a 
$250 player. The manager would not pay 
the difference, but he bases killing criti- 
cism on one minor defect. 

“However, I do not despair of the fu- 
ture of vaudeville production. The basic 
laws of supply and demand will take care 
for new material, the man of original 
ideas will find a market for his wares. 
And certainly there never was a more cry- 
ing need for the producer’s services in 
vaudeville than there is at this moment.” 


READJUSTMENT IMPERATIVE 


By O. L. HALL. 
Dramatic Editor, Chicago Journal. 


Chicago, Dec. 10. 

When the overlords of the theatre are 
heard in earnest outcry, giving warning 
of disaster, the business they direct must, 
indeed, be in a perilous state. Men no 
less important in the theatrical world 
than Joseph Brooks and David Belasco, 
both frank and unevasive, have given, 
within recent days, diagnoses of the cur- 
rent dire ailment, just as many managers 
of smaller calibre have been doing, accu- 
rately and inaccurately, for two seasons 
or longer. 

Both Mr. Brooks and Mr. Belasco see 
no other finish than bankruptcy to the 
mad speculation that has been and still 
is multiplying everywhere the number of 
playhouses. The voice of Mr. Brooks 
may be taken as the voice of the theat- 
rical syndicate; the words of Mr. Belasco 
may be considered to represent the fears 
of all the saner producers and owners of 
representative playhouses. What they say 


outdoor entertainment, too many good 
plays, too many bad plays, a dearth of 
good actors, a superfluity of good actors, 
playwrights, press agents, critics, labor 
unions and reckless over-building all have 
been blamed. Now it is not difficult to 
see that the enormous increase in the cost 
of living, the automobile mania, the com- 
petition of other kinds of entertainment, 
and the multiplication of playhouses all 
have had a direct and decisive effect on 
theatrical prosperity. The growth in the 
public’s ordinary expenses has compelled 
a big section of it to seek cheaper enter- 
tabnment; the delights of the automobile 
keep its devotees out of the theatre in 
good weather, trade expositions, opera and 
the concerts attract their tens of thou- 
sands, while the multiplication of theatres 
has resulted in a division of the support 
of the established houses. 

There should, of course, be a gradual 
and healthy growth in the number of 


ELSE ALDER 


The Young Viennese Soubret 
Now taking the principal soubret role at the Monti Operetten theatre, Berlin. 


Fraulein Alder received the promotion to 
stage experience. 


She is a sensation in Berlin, 


this important role after but three years of 
and may shortly be seen on Broadway. 


is rooted in a thorough knowledge cf con- 
ditions, not only in New York City, but 
in all places to which their numerous at- 
tractions travel. 

To the observant outsider their diag- 
noses would appear to be entireiy trust- 
worthy and their outcry reasonable and 
necessary. There has long been need of 
official warning, and there will continue 
to be need of it if a business that directly 
affects and is directly affected by every 
urban community in this country is to be 
saved from black days. 

During recent seasons the gradually 
growing unrest in the theatrical world 
has been frequently and variously studied 
and explained. The high cost of living. 
the allurement and the expense of the 
automobile, the wave of all-round extrav- 
agance that has been sweeping over the 
country, the competition of film shows, 
travel lectures, cabarets, grand opera, 


playhouses, but this growth, were it ideal- 
ly adjusted, would be in ratio to the 
growth of the theatre-going public. If 
that public be not increased, every new 
theatre must secure its audience by dim- 
inishing the audiences in the older houses. 
In every important city in this country 
the theatre capacity has been increased 
from 100 to 200 per cent., and more, while 
the entire population—not the number of 
theatre-goers—has increased say, at a lib- 
eral estimate, twenty-five per cent. 

The multiplication of theatres necessi- 
tates a multiplication of attractions to fill 
them. This has resulted in insane hurry, 
sorry confusion and astonishingly fre- 
quent failure. And no business in the 
world can long endure such terrific waste. 
Radical readjustment is necessary, and if 
it be not wrought by some hand with a 
genius for organization, it will cone of 
itself, and through trouble. 


| 
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THE TABLOID INVASION 


By JOHN J. O’CONNOR, 
: (Wynn. 


Chicago, Dec. 16. 

This history of show business tells 
us the public taste undergoes a change 
every few years, but never was this 
made more manifest than through the 
remarkable growth of the tabloid mu- 
sical comedy business during its few 
months of existence, commencing the 
latter part of last season and running 
up to the present date of the current 
theatrical year. 

Melodrama had its fling and then 
came the “movies,” which lost a por- 
tion of their popularity to the small 
time vaudeville craze. 

While this latter brand of amuse- 
ment is still in its glory, the tabloid 
is slowly but surely creeping into its 
field. 

The announcements in VARIETY 
of a southern theatre intending to 
take up the tabloid shows may give 
one an idea of what to look for in 
the near future. 

Already some thirty odd _ theatres 
that formerly dealt in small vaudeville 
have been converted to the tabloid 
“cult.” The records show new ac- 
quisitions weekly. From one to three 
new productions are likewise being 
launched each week, and everyone 
provided with a route. The average 
showman hasn’t watched the situa- 
tion, and but two out of every ten 
have taken time to look up the sta- 
tistics and figure out the possibilities 
of the new style of amusement. 

Tabloid musical shows first came 
into their own out here in the middle 
west, where they were quietly fos- 
tered along until their worth has been 
undeniably proven. Now the south, 
southwest and southeast have fallen in 
line and a number of attractions are 
being routed through those territories. 

Those who are wont to recall the 
so-called halcyon days of show busi- 
ness would do well to consider the 
average business now attributed to the 
tabloids. It is seldom these attractions 
do not run up a bigger week’s busi- 
ness at the 10-20 or 10-20-30 scale 
than would have been a profitable 
rake-off for a dollar and a half road 
attraction several years ago. It is re- 
puted the Kelly-Schuster firm receiv- 
ed $756.00 for four performances in 
one day this season. This attraction 
has been a consistent record breaker 
all season. “The Sunny Side of 
Broadway,” with Max Bloom at the 
head, has been so successful in the 
south it has been re-engaged in fifteen 
cities. John and Ella Galvin in “Lit- 
tle Miss~ Mix-Up” bear the distinc- 
tion of averaging between $2,500.00 
and $3,000.00 weekly since it became 
an attraction on the W. V. M. A. 
time. 

Minnie Palmer’s productions, in- 
cluding the Marx Brothers and “The 
Duke of Bull Durham,” have a num- 
ber of records to their credit. Miss 
Palmer, although of the fair sex, is 
one of Chicago’s best little producers, 
having under her guidance a number 
of vaudeville acts and as many shows. 
She informed the writer that she would 
give vaudeville no more attention and 
before the season closed, would have 


at least ten tabloid productions en 
route. Billy Friedlander, proprietor of 
“The Suffragettes” and “The Prin- 
cess,” has become interested in the 
Interstate Producing Co., and within 
three months expects to have several 
more attractions on his list. The tab- 
loid has caught the attention of B. C. 
Whitney to such an extent that “The 
Doings of Dorothy,” “A Knight For 
A Day” and “The Isle of Spice” will 
soon be on the tabloid road under the 
direction of Boyle Wolfolk, who also 
has a few other shows in the wheel. 

One could continue endlessly to 
quote the standing of the business at 
the present time. With Frank Thie- 
len, Allardt Brothers, W. S. Butter- 
field, Mark Heiman, Sam Kahl and 
Karl Hoblitzell and many other “As- 
sociation” managers playing the tab- 
loid shows in preference to the stereo- 
typed vaudeville bill, and all ready to 
testify that a “tab” is the more pre- 
ferable to the two, it looks as though 


VARIETY 


5 


that the public taste changes every so 
often, the field for tabloids was ap- 
parent. It is possible to give even a 
better show in eighty minutes than in 
an hour and a half for all the super- 
fluous material can be consistently 
eliminated and the result is that noth- 
ing but the “fat” remains. Then, where 
formerly the showman was compelled 
to spend a large sum for railroads, pa- 
per and agents, this cost is now eli- 
minated and the money expended on 
the show proper. The tabloid is in 
its infancy. The constant strife for 
bigger and better shows augers well 
for this style of entertainment to a 
stage of prosperity little dreamed of 
by its sponsors.” 

If those behind the tabloid move- 
ment will continue to deal as straight 
and direct with the producers and 
managers in the future as_ they are 
doing at the present time everything 
will be lovely for all concerned, but 
that ever present possibility of “too 
much prosperity” is liable to kill the 
blooming bud. In every form of 
show business the desired mark has 
been almost reached and then comes 
the undesired “blow-off.” Right now 


be numbered according to the wants 
or pocketbooks of the managers. They 
provide entertainment that will draw 
patrons from the burlesque houses to 
the vaudeville theatre. Whether bur- 
lesque can successfully cope with the 
situation through furnishing better 
prima donnas, comedians, and _ sou- 
brets than they are now doing remains 
to be seen, but the tabloid is a men- 
ace at 10-15-25 as against the  bur- 
lesque show up to seventy-five cents 
or a dollar. 


NEW IDEA FOR MAGIC. 

John T. Whitfield, who produced the 
famous “Magic Kettle” a few years 
ago, has a new act based upon the 
physical law of repulsion recently dis- 
covered by Emil Bachelet. He will 
open at the Palace theatre, London, 
Jan. 20, under the title of “The Bache- 
let Mystery.” 

According to the little information 
that has leaked out concerning this 
new act of Mr. Whitfield’s, Mr. Bach- 
elet has absorbed from the atmosphere 
the negative of electricity. He over- 
comes ali the accepted laws of attrac- 
tion, gravity and resistance. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


small-time men have to temporarily the tabloid is strictly honest and 
retreat in this section. clean. If it continues along that 
Much of the credit for the present groove, there is no telling what 
standing .of the tabloid business is heights it will climb to. 
due to Ned Alvord who practically A volume was said about the tabloid 
has a monopoly on the tabloid book- when Karl Hoblitzell of the Inter- 
ing business in the middle west. Al-_ state Circuit, controlling the first- 
vord was the first to recognize the grade vaudeville house of the south, 
possibilities of the new brand and has decided to play this style of attrac- 
held in check all those who would tion in his theatre houses. 
Another feature of the “Tab” that 


foist cheap, tawdry and poor shows. 
The result is that Alvord’s trade-mark 
is regarded by managers throughout 
the middle west as a sufficient guaran- 
tee of merit for any attraction. To 
the writer Alvord said: “Assuming 


can not be overlooked is its imminent 
danger to the burlesque business. A 
tabloid for vaudeville is a musical com- 
edy condensed, chorus. girls, come- 
dians and comediennes. These may 


“YIDDISH” ROOF GARDEN. 


The winter roof garden idea has 


struck the downtown theatre district 


and the Bowery now sports a new 


resort atop the National Jewish thea- 
tre (Houston and Christie streets). It 
started with pop vaudeville last week. 

In the theatre below “Viddish” 
legitimate are Up 
on the roof six acts and pictures are 
offered. Three turns are in English 
and three in Yiddish. 

The Houston Hippodrome 
the lessee. The afternoon price is 
ten cents; evening scale 10-15-25. 


the 


pieces produced. 
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VARIETY. 


WEALTHY SHOW PEOPLE 


Theatricals embrace a large num- 
ber of wealthy people. Most made 
their money in the profession, and the 
list is not confined wholly to the man- 
agerial side of the business. 


Few, however, of those possessing 
the greatest fortunes acquired all of 
their possessions exploiting 
or promoting box office attractions. 
Because of that the estimate given be- 
low of reputed wealth of $100,000 or 
over of theatrical persons is not claim- 
ed to be accurate, nor could a true line 
be gathered of the exact amount any- 
one of those mentioned may be worth, 
were anyone sufficiently interested to 
attempt it. 


The incomplete estimates have been 
gathered by a Variety representative 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


WILBER C. SWEATMAN. 


“The Original Ragtime Clarinetist,” fea- 
turing the playing of 2 Bb Clarinets at once. 
Booked Solid. Uv. 

Directio. JO PAIGE SMITH. 


from showmen fairly well acquainted 
with the subject. Several of the men 
whose wealth runs into seven figures 
have their money in theatres and 
-hows. 


Then there are some who, if they 
had been economical as theatrical man- 
agers, could have had vastly more in 
coin of the realm than they have. 
Others, whe through economical and 
conservative streaks in their make-ups, 
have comparatively small fortunes in 
contrast with their opportunities of 
many years in the show business. 

Of the money acquired outside the 
theatre, perhaps the Shuberts have 
been as fortunate as anyone who might 


be mentioned in this respect. The 
realty investments of the Messrs. Shu- 
bert (especially Lee Shubert) have 
been remarkably well placed, and while 
they are acknowledged to have been 
most successful for the past two sea- 
sons in presenting “hits” in their the- 
atres and in conjunction with their 
business associates, the solid portion 
of their wealth is represented by bricks 
and mortar not employed for the- 
atrical ‘use. 

The statement that E. D. Stair (Stair 
& Havlin) is the richest showman may 
be disputed by some, but it is said 
Mr. Stair’s wealth is of such a fabulous 
sum that his properties outside the- 
atricals are so numerous as to be un- 
countable. 


The estimates are as follows: 


$15,000,000 
Percy G. Williams... 7,000,000 
M. Meyerfeld, Jr. (San 
6,000,000 
D_ O. Gilmore (Spring- 
field, Mass.) 6,000,000 
Mrs. B. C. Kohl (Kohl 
cara 5,000,000 
Nixon & Zimmermann 6,000,000 
Chas. Spalding (St 
Shuberts (Leeand. — 
W. Savage.. 3,000,000 
A. Is 3.2... 3,000,000 
Jas. H. Moore (De- 
James J. Butler (St. 
2,000,000 
Jacob Litt ate. 2,600,000 
Martin Beck ......... 2,000,000 
2,000,000 
F. F. Proctor. 1,750,000 
John R. Stirling ‘(Buf- 
1,750,000 
John H. Havlin (Stair 
& Havlin) . 1,500,000 
Sire Bros (Combined) 1,500,000 
Lottie Crabtree ..... 1,500,000 
Marcus Loew ... .. 1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
William Harris ...... 1,250,000 
A. Judah (Kansas 
1,000,000 
Peter 
1,000,000 
Woods 1,000,000 
William H. Crane. 1,000,000 
P, B. Chase (Wash- 
1,000,000 
John B. Schoeffel..... 1000;000 ° 
David Belasco ....... 1,000,000 
Sam Harrig ....... 1,000.000 
Daniel Frohman ... 1,000,000 
Reginald De Koven. 1,000,000 
Alexander Pantages... 800,000 
Sandy Dingwall ..... 750,000 
Chauncey Olcott ..... 750,000 
R. D. McLean . 750,000 
R, K. Hynicka (Cin- 
cinnati) . 700,000 
Phillip Bartholomae. 600.000 
Herman Fehr ....... 500.000 
Joseph Brooks 500,000 
Jas. EB. Fennessy 
(Cincinnati) ....... 500,000 
WEDGE 500,000 
400,000 
Maxine Elliott ....... 400,000 
Rose Melville (“Sis 
400,000 
Frank Daniels ....... 400.000 
Fred Whitney ....... 350.000 
David Warfield ...... 350,000 
300,000 
Nat C. Goodwin...... 300,000 
300.000 
William Gillette ..... 300,000 
John J. Murdock. 250.000 
Harry Askin ... 250.000 
Lee Boda (Columbus) 250,000 
George Broadhurst. 250.000 
George Primrose 250.000 
Maude Adams ....... 225,000 
Oliver Morosco ...... 200,000 
Jake Gottlob ......., 200,000 
Henry Greenwall (New 
200,000 
Fred Belasco ........ 200.000 
James T, Powers..... 200,000 
Augustus Pitou....... 200,000 
Fred Stone ....... 175,000 
150,000 
Sam Bernard ........ 150,000 
Bernard Dyllyn ...... 150,000 
Julian Eltinge a 125,000 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


By HARRY ASKIN. 


(Mr. Askin is the managing-director of the La Salle Opera-house Co., which operates 


the Chicago La Salle and its touring companies. 


He has been since 1885 associated with 


comic opera and musical comedy, and for the greater part of that time as a producer.) 


Musical comedy, in the season of 1912- 
13, is become as highly conventionalized 
as was comic opera when, just twenty 
years ago, managers of the latter form 
of entertainment began to go broke with 
it. Therefore, I know that a change in 
the form of light musical plays is due, 
just as it was due in the early 90s. What 
the new form will be I, alas! do not 
know; if I did, I should be making faces 
at J. Pierepont Morgan and panning 
John D. Rockefeller for the rotten game 
of golf he plays. 

The trouble with musical comedp, as 
the trouble was with comic opera, is it is 
all running to pattern. This one is just 
the same as that one. Comic opera cir- 
cumnavigated the globe in its search for 
the picturesque in vista and dresses. 
Then, with no more worlds to conquer, 
it, as a last resort, went into long pants, 
taking for its characters the conventional 
Americans or Europeans of every day, 
leaving to the comedian nothing save his 
red nose and red wig. 

Had anybody asked me, in 1892, when 


----I-was emerging from the wreck of the 


once-supreme McCaull Opera Company— 
an organization which I took over on 
Colonel McCaull’s death because I did 
not foresee that comic opera had run its 
course in this country—had anybody then 
dsked* me what form musical plays of 
the comic kind would take, I should have 
said burlesque. I mean, of course, bur- 
lesque in the sense of literary and artistic 
travesty and not the present trade-form 
that bears the classification “burlesque.” 
But the man who was then the greatest 
producer of burlesque in the world is the 
same man who is now the greatest pro- 
ducer of musical comedy in the world— 
George Edwardes; and he, seeing no fu- 
ture for burlesque, tried the present form 
of so-called “musical comedy,” and won 
out with it. 

Mr. Edwardes has, in his twenty years 
of musical comedy, learned things from 
this side—notably, from George W. Led- 
erer, who did more to create and perfect 


an American form of musical comedy 
than any other American manager. Mr. 
Lederer had the fate of many a pioneer— 
he blazed a perfect trail; then, when he 
sought to avail himself of it, he found it 
choked with imitators. Perhaps, the only 
other manager who has given to George 
Lederer the credit that belongs to him is 
the same George Edwardes, the king of 
the field in London. 

The great trouble with the two de- 
cades of musical comedy through which 
we have lived is that it has not developed 
a special class of talent. It has been the 
rag-bag of the stage—a receptacle for the 
odds-and-ends of cleverness manifested 
by the occasional individual. It has ab- 
sorbed, digested, and gotten rid of pretty 
nearly everything—from lariat-throwers 
and jugglers to circus-clowns and motion- 
pictures. Comic opera, on the other hand, 
did develop a class of talent, and set a 
target for the aim of the ambitious. 

Just one example: in the cast of “The 
Girl at the Gate,” in the La Salle Opera 
House, Sept. 1, 1912, were eight of the 
most talented men and women of the 
American stage. All save one was sal- 
aried in excess of $200 weekly; the ex- 
ception got just that figure, and three 
of the others got double that figure. All 
—right!! Not one of the six could carry 
a song through with any regard for the 
melody. True, not all were engaged to 
sing; but the fact remains. 

Now, when comic opera was at the 
height of its great vogue in the mid-’80s, 
a manager never dreamed of engaging a 
performer who could not sing. Even 
the comedians were singers first—as De 
Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, W. H. Daboll, 
Charles H. Drew, the brilliant Fred Les- 
lie, Edwin Stevens, et al. without num- 
ber. The glittering exception was Francis 
Wilson; and the critics of a Tuesday 
morning were always indignant with 
Colonel McCaull or Rudolph Aaronson 
for permitting Wilson, the best-paid man 
of the day in light opera, to take part in 
the performances. 


A. PRINCE and DEERIE, Helen 


ORIGINATORS OF THE SPOTLIGHT TELEPHONE 
“The College Boy and the Maid.” 
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VARIETY 


Eddie 


Leonard Mabel Russell 


EDDIE LEONARD’S BACK TO WHITE FACE AGAIN 


Kiaw & Erlanger’s big production “Lifting the Lid” at Amsterdam Theatre Roof, was my first appearance, a few years ago, in white face 
and have not appeared in white face since then, until this season. According to the Press and Public, I have made the biggest success of my 
career in white face. My wife, Mabel Russell, since her return to white face has regained her title of “one of the prettiest young women on 


MERRY 
XMAS 
AND 


HAPPY 
NEW 
YEAR 


WILLIAM SAGE, CLEVE- 
LAND “LEADER,” SAYS: 

“When I saw Eddie Leonard I 
was surprised at his youth, as I 
had expected to see a man much 
older and the audiences were more 
surprised than I was. He has ex- 
cellent support in his pretty wife 
Mabel Russell.” 


MANAGER JAMES HIGLER 
of Majestic Theatre, Milwaukee, 
Wis., says: “Your wife (Mabel 
Russell) has improved wonder- 
fully since you played here last 


season. 

CHICAGO “AMERICAN”’— 
Eddie Leonard gave the audiences 
a surprise and a treat and his re- 
ception lasted fully a minute. 


CHICAGO “NEWS” — The 
Melodious Eddie Leonard, with the 
sweet southern sympathetic voice, 
dances as gracefully as a southern 


swaying pine. 


CHAS. G. ANDERSON, Man- 

ager Keith Grand, Syracuse, says: 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1912 
Dear Mr. Leonard: 

Your work in whiteface isa re- 
juvenation of minstrelsy. You 
have attained the much-to-be-de- 
sired quality—that of being differ- 
ent and presenting something new. 

Sincerely, 
Chas. G. Anderson, 
Mgr. Keith’s Grand, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wynn of VARIETY (Chicago) 
—Eddie Leonard and Mabel Rus- 
sell were a valuable addition to 
the extraordinary show and were 
one of the biggest hits of the even- 


ing. 


Eddie Leonard and Mabel Rus- 
sell hope to make the hit of their 
career when they “hit” New York 
at Keith’s Bronx Theatre, Christ- 


mas week. 


WILL BE SEEN IN A BEAU- 
TIFUL VIRGINIA PLAY NEXT 


SEASON. 


Booked solid with the U. B. O. 
up to week of February 17, in 
Providence, and will leave directly 
for the Orpheum Circuit. 


JOE PEARLSTEIN, Manager 
Keith’s Theatre, Toledo, says: 

You should never black up 
again. Your act is far better in 


white face. 
hit. 


More class and a big 
MAX HART 


Eddie Léonard and 
Mabel Russell say: 
They are more than 
pleased with the way 
the Press and Public 
received them on 
their return engage- 
ments on the Keith 
circuit in their new 
success in white face. 


Manager 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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VARIETY 


“EAIR PLAY AND FAVORITES” 
WHILEGOVERNORSULZER REIGNS 


Intends to Conduct New York State Government Upon 
Plain Business Basis. Gus Hill’s Observations. Bern- 


hardt’s Route Would Terrify Chorus Girls. 


A. 


Toxin Worm Mentions Matters Concerning 


His Show. 


Jules Murry’s Tough Time. 


By LEANDER RICHARDSON 


I met Governor-elect William Sulzer 
in Washington the other day, and he 
took occasion to say something which 
may prove a significant forecast of his 
administration at Albany. Speaking of 
a mutual friend, one of the best known 
theatrical managers in the United 
States, the future Governor observed: 


“Word has come to me that Mr. 
Blank has expressed the conviction that 
he will be disappointed in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. I 
wish you would tell him for me that 
he need have no alarm on the subject, 
and that I am not going to disappoint 
anybody. People seem to think that it 
is my purpose to open the floodgates 
and let in everything and everybody. 
That is because I am what is generally 
known as a good fellow. But increased 
responsibilities have the effect of mak- 
ing men more conservative, if they 
don’t go crazy under it altogether. I 
shall conduct the New York State gov- 
ernment just as I would conduct any 
other plain business proposition, upon 
a plain business basis. I hope you will 
say this to Manager Blank for me.” 

“But,” I interposed, “I am very much 
inclined to doubt that the gentlemen of 
whom you speak ever said anything of 
the sort you attribute to him. In the 
first place, it doesn’t sound like the 
man, and in the second, he is not the 
kind to criticise his friends. He has 
plenty of opportunity to exercise his 
ingenuity in that direction outside the 
circle of his intimates.” 

Mr. Sulzer did not pause to explain 
the source of his information, but 
merely said: 

“If our friend Manager Blank ever 
thinks that I am going to disappoint 
him by the way in which I handle the 
Governorship, tell him to send me a 
telegram and call my attention to the 
particular matter he has in mind. I 
will be there every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. There will be no 
fooling in the executive offices this 
trip, and I hope to avoid criticism— 
or some of it, at any rate, by giving 
everybody a fair deal and playing no 
favorites.” 

Gus Hill Reports. 

Gus Hill has just been kiting around 
the country on an inspection tour of 
some of his theatrical interests, and 
incidentally keeping his eyes open to 
conditions as they exist, with a view to 
learning what effect they may be having 
upon his numerous undertakings. Mr. 
Hill is one of the few who take notice. 


The public in general does not hear 
a great deal about Mr. Hill, in connec- 
tion with the theatrical business, but, 
to employ a colloquial phrase, he “cuts 
considerable ice.” He was the first to 
discover the theatrical possibilities of 


the Journal’s series of “Mutt and Jeff” 
cartoons, and when he announced that 
he would turn these into a stage en- 
tertainment, most other managers near- 
ly died laughing. But the piece when 
completed was started out on its 
travels with results that were almost 
startling to Hill himself, and the im<" 
mediate outcome was the organization > 
of five or six more “Mutt and Jeff” 
companies, which are sweeping through 
the country drawing extraordinary 
houses and rolling up profits at mile- 
a-minute speed. 

“I found a strange condition in the 
smaller cities,” said Mr. Hil yesterday. 
“The house managers all along the 
line were complaining that they were 
not getting enough attractions, and 
that outside a certain few of the shows 
coming to them, only three or four 
were meeting with prosperity. Those 
which came to my personal view were 
my own ‘Mutt and Jeff’ companies, 
Maude Adams in ‘Peter Pan,’ and Al. 
G. Fields’ minstrels. If you can get 
anything out of this upon which to base 
an opinion as to the trend of public 
taste, you are quite welcome to it. 

“Of course, you would expect im- 
mense receipts for Miss Adams, by 
reason of her position as an actress of 
the very highest type and greatest 
popularity, though you would find it 
difficult to believe the extent of her 
receipts without being actually shown. 
But ‘Mutt and Jeff’ and the Fields Min- 
strels, while expected to do a large 
and profitable business, have been ex- 
ceeding the limits you would be likely 
to place upon them. There is abso- 
lutely no middle ground this year in 
the show business in the one-night ter- 
ritory. You either ct it all, or not 
enough to pay your local bill for haul- 
ing the attraction. For all the shows 
that the public is not especially and 
specifically interested in there is abso- 
lutely no future. They are dead ones.” 


Bernhardt’s Big Receipts. 

Persons familiar with the spacious 
Majestic theatre in Chicago have been 
figuring out whether it was possible 
for Mme. Bernhardt to play to the $25,- 
000 a week receipts which have been 
quoted in connection with her Chicago 
engagement. The prices range from 
25 cents in the gallery to $1.50 in the 
boxes, and several fairly durable lead 
pencils have been worn down to the 
stump stage in trying to reach an en- 
tirely satisfactory conclusion. It un- 
doubtedly is a fact, however, whether 
the quoted statement was correct to 
a dot or not, that Mme. Bernhardt’s 
crowds at the Majestic were almost 
stupendous, and that the speculators 
reaped a rich harvest in Chicago. 

The French actress is working up 

into. Canada, the richest part of the 


American continent, where she never 
has been seen before, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that the financial result of 
her tour will outdistance the wildest 
anticipations. In addition, she will do 
some traveling, as the detailed route 
will prove. 

In Milwaukee she will have her last 
week stand, the rest of the time being 
split up into one, two and three night 
stops. After Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis she will proceed to Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Victoria, 
Bellingham Bay, Seattle, Portland, 
Chico, Stockton, San Jose, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Fresno, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Lincoln, Omaha and 
Kansas City. 

If this kind of a tour were to be 
handed to an American chorus girl, you 
probably would hear her lamentations 
throughout the journey. But not so 
the Bernhardt. She never kicks at 
hardships, but just tucks away the in- 
crement. 


Gaby Has Them Going. 


The perfectly pure soul of Philadel- 
phia, filled with consternation at the 
prospective advent of Gaby Deslys in 
that centre, early reached the conclu- 
sion that the engagement could not 
possibly succeed, and that the city of 
Brotherly Love surely would turn the 
cold shoulder upon the talentless up- 
start from Paree. Sad as it may be, 
something seems to have gone slightly 
wrong with these moral calculations. 
There lies before me a letter from A. 
Toxen Worm, who is steering the 
American tour, and it reads as follows: 

“As you may know, Gaby Deslys’ 
first week in Philadelphia was over 
$20,000, and it looks as if her first 
week here in Boston will exceed that 
amount, in spite of the facts that it is 
just before the holidays and there are 
no Thanksgiving or football nights in 
this week. Boston really has gone mad 
over Gaby, and the sale is larger than 
it was for Bernhardt, Rejane, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell or Eleanora Duse on the 
occasions of the visits of these artistes 
to Boston when I was in charge of 
their tours. 

“As an illustration of the whirligigs 
gf time, it may be worth while to com- 
ment on the fact that Mme. Bernhardt 
is playing in Chicago at the price of 
twenty-five cents in the gallery, while 
the front row seats for Gaby Deslys 
are $5 each, and have been sold for the 
entire engagement, with the autograph 
gold-dipped ticket.” 


Murry Came Back. 


Jules Murry, who does the booking 
for the allied attractions of Messrs. 
Shubert, Brady, Comstock & Gest, etc., 
has been back at his desk for some 
little time now, when it was thought 
for quite a while that he didn’t have a 
chance in a million. Indeed, Murry 
looks as if he had been through the 
Balkan war, and buried in the trenches, 
and hauled out by the heels after a 
long session of interment. 

His illness began with a series of 
carbuncles, which in themselves are 
entitled to hold the anxious attention 
of any ordinarily robust man. These 
passed along by gentle gradations to 
erysipelas, and thence to blood pois- 
oning. 

There isn’t one man in a thousand 


who could have stood such an on- 
slaught, and one would not have picked 
Murry, with his rather frail physical 
appearance, as that particular one. But 
the extreme uncertainty of the show 
business in general apparently extends 
to the individuals engaged in it—for 
here we have Murry standing up and 
only slightly the worse for wear. 


Some Random Notes. 

“Little Miss Brown,” with Madge 
Kennedy, William Morris and the other 
members of the original cast at the 
Forty-eighth street theatre, will go 
to the Adelphi in Philadelphia for 
Christmas and New Year’s weeks. 

The Pittsburgh fuss over the issu- 
ance to the newspapers of a certain 
number of free tickets every day, which 
in due course were turned over to the 
principal advertisers as an inducement 
to come across, has resulted in an ar- 
rangement providing that the news- 
papers shall buy all their seats, and 
will give no advance notices or other 
publicity to the theatres, excepting the 
Tuesday criticisms and the Sunday re- 
views. The papers will lose some 
circulation, for the time has arrived 
when the public insists on reading 
about actors and actresses. 


A letter from Lew Dockstader con- 
veys the gratifying information that 
the Dockstader and Primrose min- 
strels have not encountered a single 
losing week during the current season. 
There are not so many others. 


George Musgrove, formerly the part- 
ner of James C. Williamson in Aus- 
tralia, is business manager of a not 
very successful tour of the Antipodes, 
with his wife, Nellie Stuart, as star of 
a musical production. When Mus- 
grove was in America years ago he 
made quite a flash, and subsequently 
in London, with “The Belle of New 
York,” he cleaned up a fair fortune. 
But Fate has not been kind to him 
since then, and the road is rocky. 


The Montgomery and Stone and 
Elsie Janis engagement, at the Globe 
theatre, clearly will eclipse all the rec- 
ords of that establishment, and those 
of some theatres considerably larger. 
The receipts have been running not 
far behind sthe $20,000 mark, and will 
exceed that figure for the holiday term. 
The wonder is, how they manage to 
get it in. 


Al Jolson is a big hit in Boston, al- 
though Gaby Deslys’, of course, is 
Starred over him. On the opening 
night in the second act, Jolson held the 
stage for forty-five minutes, giving as 
his final encore a “straight” rendition 
of “The Rosary,” accompanied on the 
piano by Melville Ellis. 


“Come around and see me on mati- 
nee days,” said Charles Frohman the 
other day. “I make it a business not 
to work at those times.” I called up 
his office last Saturday morning, and 
found that he only had three rehearsals 


on for that particular day. Of course. 
that was no work for Mr. Frohman, but 
I wouldn’t intrude upon his day of 


rest, and kept away. 
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Merry Christmas! 

In putting forth the Seventh An- 
niversary Number of Variety, we feel 
a certain pride in knowing that it is 
the ending of the seventh year of 
Varietr’s existence, with as clear a 
record or as clean a record as this 
paper had the day of its first issue. 

We are not going to brag or boast. 
We have no occasion for either, but 
the Anniversary Number is taken ad- 
vantage of yearly to impart little con- 
fidences of our own in the matter of 
running VARIETY that appear appro- 
priate to this occasion only. 

Each year something seems to hap- 
pen. Vartety would like to plod along 
and follow only its policy of being a 
newspaper to print the news. But it 
doesn’t seem possible to do that with 
a trade paper. There are too many 
in the trade who wish to run it them- 
se:ves, 


In vaudeville the contingency was 
always to the fore that if the policy of 
Variety was not directed in thannels 
made by interests powerful in the op- 
eration of vaudeville, then Variety 
would have to suffer the consequences. 

Since taking up the legitimate 
branch, we have not found that the 
condition there differs greatly. We 
don’t think it is the fact of trade news- 
paperdom altogether that infiuences 
the monied men of the show business 
into believing they are the arbiters of 
the press. It is the daily paper, per- 
haps more than any other one thing, 
that leads the managerial mind to that 
impression. 

The daily paper gives the manager 
what he wants, printing what is sent 
it by the advertiser of theatre attrac- 
tions, or quite often, “suppressing” 
news “upon request.” As the trade 


paper has always been amenable to the 
the 


manager’s wish, will or whim, 


trade paper such as Variety, which 
prints news regardlessly, must incur 
the displeasure of those who would 
have it otherwise. 

The legitimate manager believes if 
a paper prints news, without obtaining 
consent of those concerned in the story 
(if managers) it has violated one of 
his most rigid tenets—therefore the 
paper is “antagonistic.” Or, another 
manager claims such a paper “has an 
object,” although at a loss to hazard 


« what the object may be. That a trade 


paper will print news for the benefit of 


its readers, to hold up its circulation. 


and to maintain whatever prestige it 
may have established, is a silly prop- 
osition—to the manager, or at least 
some managers. Perhaps the trade 
paper is seeking to extend its circula- 
tion—yea, perhaps the same trade pa- 
per is increasing its circulation week 


VARIETY 


find it an utter waste of time to look 
elsewhere for the theatrical news of 
the world. Nor in no other paper can 
the current show news of the week by 
wire and cable be found nearly as com- 
plete, or commencing to approach the 
completeness with which Varrety gives 
it every Friday. That this is thorough- 
ly recognized is attested to by the 
greatly added influence Variety ob- 
tains through having become the offi- 
cial bureau of information on things 
theatrical for dramatic editors all over. 
We like that, we like the position we 
have created for ourselves, by our- 
selves, and we are not going to in- 
jure or stultify Vartery to gain the 
good wili of theatrical managers who 
are but a very minute part of the read- 
ers that look to and depend upon 
Variety for their show information. 


In the same category we place news, 


The London Representative of 


Commencing with the new year will be 


JESSE FREEMAN 


Formerly VARIETY’S Representative There 


(W. Buchanan Taylor, who has so well acted for 
VARIETY in London, has resigned owing to press 


of his other newspaper work at home). 


Mr. Freeman will devote his time and attention 


exclusively to VARIETY. 


by week. “Suppressing” news of and 
in the trade could not well bring about 
that result. 


Variety relies upon its value as a 
world-wide theatrical medium to draw 
its advertising patronage, to give full 
value received in publicity for space 
purchased. Among VArtety’s readers 
is an exclusive circulation that cannot 
be reached in any way excepting 
through Variety. This is what makes 
the paper especially valuable as a medi- 
um. It covers the legitimate and va- 
riety branches of theatricals so thor- 


oughly that the majority of its readers 
The criti- 


cisms or reviews have the value, at the 
very worst, of imparting to the trav- 
eling professional or the dramatic ed- 
itor or manager or public located out- 
side New York City a fair line upon 
what is going on theatrically in the 
Metropolis each week in the way of 
amusement. 


we also put the criticisms. 


We believe success rests on the in- 
dependent policy of VAriery, Perhaps 


the paper would have been better off 
temporarily, at least, financially, but it 


would not have been established on 
the solid rock of circulation it is now 


builded upon. And it’s odds had 
Wariety followed the customary trend 
of theatrical journals in its news, 
criticisms and everything else, that it 
would not have ever lived to witness 
its seventh birthday. 


In witness whereof we stop for a 
moment to dwell upon the now rather 
well-known antipathy of the principal 


vaudeville interests of .America to 
“Variety, It happened this time as it 
happened before. Were we to run 
Variety or were the vaudeville man- 
agers? We decided we would. We 
have had to decide that question sev- 
eral times during the seven years, and 
we have each time decided for our- 
selves. 


We had no wish to war with the 
vaudeville men. Because an actor’s 
organization had forced a battle upon 


us and the vaudeville managers were 
also fighting the organization simul- 
taneously was no good ground for 
the managers falling into the error 
they did, of thinking they had Vanixrry 
“sewed up” in their own behalf. But 
they fell into this mistaken idea, or a 
couple of them did. 


The vaudeville managers had Variety 
as a medium without cost to reach 
the actor, Variety in its policy of 
printing the news published the mat- 


ter the managers wanted printed. While 
most of it rightfully came under the 
classification of advertising, Variety 
printed it without charge, as news, be- 
cause it was information. But these 
certain vaudeville managers want no 
trade paper that cannot be controlled 
by them. Whether it is preferable to 
have a paper that is at least impartial 
and which can reach the spots where 
information must be necessarily spread, 
or to have subsidized sheets without 
influence and few readers, becomes a 
question for theatrical managers only 
to decide. 


But if the vaudeville managers had 


not started something, somebody else 


would have, quite likely. It’s the show 
business. Still, we shall pursue our 
own way, for we make no pretensions 
of idolizing anything or anybody. 


Meanwhile Variety, confesses grati- 


fication at having the largest circu- 
lation of any theatrical paper printed, 
and that Variety is equally influential 
and nearly as widely read on the other 
side of the ocean as this. 


That is enough in seven years. As 
we are where we are through having 
printed all the news all the time, nat- 
urally we shall continue on that course. 
Those who would will it otherwise 
we are sorry for, and for those who 
realize that a trade paper, if truthful 
without malice or prejudice, is the 
very best mouthpiece a trade could 
have, and who assist us in securing 
the news, we have our sincere thanks 
to offer. 
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“THE SKIRT” SAYS 


SPEAKING OF WOMAN, MOSTLY 


I shouldn’t be suddenly surprised at 
all if I were you if within a short time 
you hear of the marriage of two young 
women now in a Broadway musical 
production. One, I hear, is going to 
marry a comedian, while the other has 
accepted the proffer of a marriage cer- 
tificate from some one closely connect- 
ed with the show business. 


Two professional families have a dark 
cloud hovering over them. The cloud is 
composed of a pair of slippers. The 
jealous wife of a well-known theatrical 
man while unpacking his grip when he 
returned from a brief trip last week 
found a pair of slippers. She recognized 
the footwear as belonging to an intimate 
friend. The husband weakly said the 
other woman must have placed the slip- 
pers in his grip as a joke, but the wife 
declares she will inform her friend’s hus- 
band, when two legal actions may be ex- 
pected. 


Maud Knowlton, one of the “beau- 
ties” of the legitimate stage, met Bay- 
ard Veiller in front of Rector’s the 
other day. Asked about a mutual 
friend, Maudie replied: “She has gone 
to Singapore and asked me to write her 
there, but I don’t know where Singa- 
pore is!” 


Girls will be girls at almost any old 
time, but never more so than when one 
bears ill-will toward another. The lat- 
est illustration occurred recently on the 
stage of a theatre in which was then 
going on a Sunday night benefit for a 
charitable cause. The young women in 
their make-up glared at one another 
contemptuously for a few moments, un- 
til one of the couple on the opposition 
side asked the sister of her opposed 
glarer what the trouble was. It act- 
ed like a lighted match on oil. The 
sister to whom the question was put 
stepped forward as though to clinch, 
but “set herself” instead and told a 
few things to the inquirer, quoting 
what a young man remarked about her 
when she was not present. Several 
people, including the young man him- 
self, heard it. The atmosphere con- 
gealed rapidly, there was an angry 
tossing of heads for-a moment or so, 
and what might have happened was 
averted through the stage managers 
calling upon one of the couple to “go 
on.” The moral of which may be: do 
not always tell what you think, even 
in confidence, to someone you like very 
well—that is, if it is about someone 
else you may like just as well—where 
skirts are involved. 


The somewhat odd picture of the 
manager of a musical comedy with a 
chorus of forty or fifty chorus going 
afield to woo a chorus girl of another 
company is now being presented to 
those who watch the funny things on 
Broadway. It has been some time 


since the Johnnies have had stage door 


competition from the managerial forces 
of the town. It doesn’t speak any too 
well for the chorus of the managers’ 
company, and may prove discouraging 
to the Johnnies who haunt his stage 
door to know that the manager, said to 
be an excellent judge of a pretty chor- 
ister, should have passed up his whole 
flock for a little damsel just because 
this is her first season out. 


There is a musical comedy woman 
principal “at liberty” just now seeking 
for a new part. She lost her last en- 
gagement with a musical extravaganza 
under circumstances which rob her of 
all sympathy for her present jobless 
condition. From the gossip she 
has for some years been living on the 
bounty of a theatrical man engaged in 
the managerial end. Her extravagance 
is said to have kept his nose to the 
grindstone and to have contributed to 
his final breakdown not many weeks 
ago. He was forced to retire from 
active business, and almost in poverty, 
call upon his business associates for 
financial aid. This was insufficient and 
the last company with which he was 
connected voluntarily made up a purse 
for him. The woman in question was 
a member of that organization. When 
approached for a contribution she re- 
marked, “Not much. I’m having all I 
can do to provide for myself.” Which 
observation came to the ears of the 
show’s owner and forthwith the woman 
was notified she might dispose of her 
stage talents elsewhere. 


A doubly amusing event occurred the 
other evening. To those knowing the 
parties, and the circumstances, each in 
itself was very funny. A comedian, 
not famous for extravagance, appeared 
to have become enamored of a come- 
dienne, so much so the comedian got 
himself in the “wine buyers’ directory.” 
The alarming rate at which the money 
outpoured for the liquid refreshment 
spelled bankruptcy for the comedian, 
according to his friends, but the spend- 
thrift called a halt one evening while 
in a cabaret by commencing to tell his 
wine-drinking companion of his admir- 
ation for her. It amounted to an in- 
fatuation, said the comedian, but the 
woman he had been escorting all over 
for some days (or nights) received his 
advances very coldly. She was icy to 
a degree below freezing, and also froze 
up the comedian by threatening to in- 
form her husband of his conversation. 
While this was going on a nephew of 
the actress, unknown to the comedian, 
was serving the couple in his official 
capacity of waiter at the cabaret. For 
reasons probably sufficient for herself, 
the lady of the stage absolutely de- 
clined to recognize her relative. 


Three well known legitimate leading 
men are looking forward with expect- 
ancy to a happy Yuletide. The stork 
is hovering about the hearth of this 
trio of matinee heroes and if all goes 
well they look for new possessions 
about the time that Christmas will be 
ushered in. They are William Court- 
leigh, George Nash and Ernest Law- 
ford. 
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ACTOR-HUSBAND 


We are friendly now, and we haven't 
been separated for any length of time 
during the five years of our married life, 
but I can’t confess that I am the happiest 
married woman in the world. 


Maybe a year passes more quickly to 
actors than the ordinary mortal, or may- 
be to live a year with an actor is equiva- 
lent to five years in any other atmos- 
phere. I am not certain which it is. 

I suppose my married life would have 
been more tranquil had I a nature that 
could have adapted itself to my husband’s 
whims and love of pleasure. But I 
couldn’t bring myself around to watch the 
four walls of my hotel room until five 
o’clock in the morning waiting for my 
husband to come home. Sometimes he 
would inform me how tired I made him 
with my questions, and if that didn’t stop 
me, he would swear softly—softly when 
we were first married—but not so softly 
after that. Like a parrot I memorized 
the nice swear words he used, and I com- 
menced to give them back to him. Soon 
I fad his vocabulary, and in one hotel 
where we stopped over an air-shaft I 
managed to pick up a new line that totally 
surprised my better half one morning. 
Then he asked me what was the matter. 
He was calm, and I was hysterical. But 
his question made me think. What was 
the matter? Should I allow my nerves to 
be shattered altogether and make me, 
only a girl of 22, a physical wreck be- 
cause my husband would only consider 
himself and his pleasures? Or was it just 
jealousy on my part? But I could not 
forget that those four walls would be just 
as blank to me whichever way the answer 
might be given. 

Could I have lived in an apartment, or 
with acquaintances; but no, every “home” 
I had was a room in a hotel, and every 
room had four walls. Having nothing to 
do and not finding myself able to sleep 
when I didn’t know where my husband 
had gone to after the theatre, 1 would 
count the walls of the room. When I 
found myself looking for the fifth wall, I 
concluded I had better pull myself to- 
gether. The start was made when I gave 
up crying through having been left alone 
all night. (I had to be by myself while 
he was at the theatre.) 

Before we married, he took pains to 
let me know that I was different from 
most girls he had met, and that was one 
of the things about me that proved most 
attractive, he said. Having little to spend, 
there was no place like home. He did 
not receive much of a salary in those days. 
Later on he began to earn more in 
his stage work. I immediately noticed a 
change. As his salary advanced his cir- 
cle of friends or calling places changed 
with the increase. 

I heard my husband was being flat- 
tered by associates in step with his ad- 
vanced rank. He seemed to prefer their 
company and comment to mine. While 
he was earning much more money than 
when we married, he had no more. 


Often I was at the theatre with him, 
but I seldom called that someone about 
did not confidentially inform me of the 


girls my husband was friendly with, or 
those who admired him. He met a large 
number of women in his profession, and 
I could not drive the jealousy from me. 
He always stood ready, though, to make 


an oath he had not met anyone but men 
when not with me. 

I threatened once or twice to go home. 
He bade me do so, and stay there. But 
one night, when he returned to the hotel 
a few minutes before I did, he was fu- 
rious when I did not immediately answer 
his demand that I tell where I had been 
that evening. 

Of late I have been handling him dif- 
ferently. I have even latighed at some 
of the stories he has told of things hap- 
pening around the theatre. For we had 
stopped swearing then and were living 
together on a friendly basis, not that he 
wanted it, perhaps, but because I had 
taken another view. 

Why should I, after having gone 
through the drudgery that comes with an 
actor who is “broke,” leave my place as 
his wife, to his very evident satisfaction, 
and give some other girl the opportunity 
to reap the benefit of his now somewhat 
munificent, bulky weekly envelope? 

So I am going to remain with my hus- 
band, not because he cares, but perhaps 
for spite, or to see if I can not wean 
myself from the habit of remaining awake 
until six o’clock in the morning for a 
husband who seldom thinks of his wife— 
because he’s an actor. 

I can’t say, of course, that a husband 
in another walk of life would have been 
different, but I believe so. The actor 
tires quickly, then feels oppressed, as far 
as I have seen. He works for pleasure, 
marries for pleasure and lives for pleas- 
ure. Everything to him is himself. That 
is my husband at least. Other actors I 
have met seem the same. They think in 
sympathy with one another, and in my 
opinion where the wife of an actor has 
not “Buffaloed” him, as the saying is, hers 
will be a very forlorn existence, if she 
looks to her husband for the companion- 
ship wives expect from their mates. 

As I write this within the same old 
four walls, all my good resolutions fly 
when I realize that to-night again, as on 
other nights, I shall be sitting here, first 
looking at the walls, then walking about 
the room, trying to beat down the 
thoughts that come to my mind, because 
I can’t sleep, can’t read, can’t do anything 
but look or walk, like a lioness in the 
barred cage. The door is open; I under- 
stand I can escape, but I don’t want to— 
I didn’t marry to do that. What decent 
man earning $20,000 a year could live on 
friendly relations with his wife, and yet 
leave her alone in a stuffy room while he 
was at a club, in a_ restaurant or 
wherever may best please his fancy. Only 
the actor. Because he knows other ac- 
tors, and can find congenial company at 
all hours of the night. 

But I’m resigned, and shall now make 
the best of it, though if I had my life to 
live over, and saw an actor a thousand 
miles off, I would even then start to run 
the other way. 


ALLEN’S PLAY CLEVER. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
“If We Had Only Known,” by In- 
glis Allen, was shown at the Little 
theatre. It is cleverly conceived and 
will doubtless win its way into the 
regular bill. The subject is the glori- 
fication of fatherhood. 
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London, Dec. 8. 
Man Who Grows,” 
made his’ British debut at the 
New Hippodrome, Newcastle. His 
opening was rather quiet, the natives 
not seeming to quite understand the 
act. Every succeeding performance 
brought better results and by mid- 
week all the town was talking about 
him. Some local doctors supervised a 
demonstration and the papers took up 
the story with great seriousness. 

Charles Urban has arranged a spe- 
cial Christmas show at the Scala thea- 
tre. It resembles a stage play and 
contains many novel features, includ- 
ing. a series of natural colored pic- 
tures, some remarkable lighting ef- 
fects, some dialog and some songs and 
dances. He has 
Bantock to play Father Christmas 
and Mdlle. Favronowa to appear as 
Ting-a-Ling. 


Willard, “The 


“Moritz,” of “Max” and “Moritz,” 


engaged Leedham 


will be promptly forwarded. 


gard to censored plays and titles, the 
name was altered to “Share The 
Room.” The sketch is the property 
of McDonald Young. 

The Victoria Palace will pay 5 per 
cent. on its first year’s working. A 
sum of over $23,000 has been written 
off for preliminary expenses and over 
$6,500 has been carried forward to the 
next account. 


Marjorie Maxwell has been engaged 
to play the leading part in a new 
operetta, “The Harem Lily,” music by 


ALICE McNAUGHTON 


An English girl, who is under the management of Werba & Luescher, and hag been re- 
engaged to create a role in a n2?w musical comedy the firm contemplates producing. 


the two finest monkeys that ever per- 
formed, is dead. The act was en- 
gaged at the Hippodrome, Brighton, 
and on Sunday night Moritz took sick 
and the two had to lay over. Mal- 
colm Scott was around to take their 
place. 


“Everybody’s Doing It” is being 
transferred from the Empire to the 
Apollo theatre, a new version of the 
Revue having been written by C. H. 
Bovill. As a curtain raiser they are 
using the Grande Guignol thriller in 
three tableaux “After the Opera.” 


Charles Hannon has written a Scot- 
tish sketch called “Share The Bed.” 
It was accepted by. the Syndicate 
Halls and arrangements made for its 
production at the Oxford, but in view 
of what has recently happened in re- 


Paul Lincke. It is to be done at the 
London Pavilion. 


“Oh, Oh, Delphine!” has been se- 
cured by Robert Courtneidge for Eng- 
land. It is now thought he will open 
the spring season with it. 


A young London actor named Eric 
Maturin walked from London to 
Brighton inside 24 hours on a wager 
of $5,000. He was attired in evening 
dress and his footwear throughout 
consisted of dancing pumps. 


I saw a version of Rex Beach's 
book, “The Barrier,” play on the Ele- 
phant and Castle theatre stage this 
week, and I am now going to read the 
book once more to get the taste of the 
drama out of my mind. For two acts 
all went well with the exception that 
the man who played the part of Stark 
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insisted on thinking that he was Si- 
mon Legree. The acting generally 
was good, but the dramatization after 
the ,econd act was hopelessly poor. 
All ‘fe poetry had been hammered out 
of the story and some of the best in- 
cidents had been overlooked. It seems 
a pity that a work of this kind so re- 
plete with dramatic opportunities 
should have been so sadly mauled. 

A Scottish Sketch, “The Visit of the 
King,” which followed “A Venetian 
Night” at the Palace, was not the 
thing by any means. It dealt with 
the story of an ex-provost who owing 
to an accident to the reigning provost 
was called upon to act as chief citizen 
on an occasion of the visit of the 
King to the town of Carbuckie. 

Fred Karno won an action against 
Albert Bruno, one of his. comedians, 
the other day. Karno had Bruno 
under contract from August, 1910, to 
the end of 1911 with options for the 
three following years. On the strength 
of this he had made contracts with 
music halls for his company in which 
Bruno was the leading number. Bruno 
being dissatisfied, engaged himself to 
Herbert Darnley. With Karno, Bruno 
was getting $62 a week in the pro- 
vinces and $75 a week in London with 
certain extra money for extra per- 
formances. Under the options he was 
to get $100 a week in 1913 and $125 
in 1914. When Bruno made a kick at 
Karno, Karno made an _ alternative 
offer of $100 a week for three years. 


His contract with Herbert Darnley 
was for $250 a week for three years, 
forty weeks a year guaranteed. Karno 
applied for an order against Bruno 
to prevent him playing for Darnley 
and in this he succeeded, the jury giv 
ing a verdict against Bruno with 
costs. 

Arrangements are nearly completed 
for the production of “Hamlet” by 
Martin Harvey and Max Reinhardt. 


Pauline’s opening at the Palladium 
exceeded in success even that san- 
guine showman’s expectations. There 
has been for many years a black mark 
against hypnotism and mesmeric work- 
ers on the English vaudeville stage 
and Pauline was warned that he would 
have many difficulties. That he over- 
came them all is doing but little jus- 
tice to him. He gave a splendid per- 
formance without a semblance of of- 
fensiveness and created such laughter 
as had not been previously heard with- 
in the walls of the Palladium. 


The Christmas attraction at the 
Court theatre will be a _ detective 
drama called “Written in Red.” It 
dripped from the pen of F. M. Doug- 


‘as and will be produced and _ stage- 


managed by H. A. Saintsbury, who 
followed William Gillett in this coun- 
try as the exponent of “Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

The Variety Theatres Controlling 
Co. have booked the Pathe Freres 
“Phono-Opera.” 

The Three Rascals have landed here 
and open at the Empire Birmingham. 


Gene Greene has proved a greater 
success in the London suburbs than 
he did at the Palace. At the Strat- 
ford Empire he sang nine songs at 
one show. 


ps 


ADELAIDE MASON 
The sprightly little drum major maié at the WEBER & FIELDS’ MUSIC HALL. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (December 23) 


In Vaudeville Theatres, Playing Three or Less Shows Daily 
{4H houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indicated.) 


(Theatres listed as “Orpheum” without any further distinguishing description are on 
Theatres with “S-C’” following name (usuaily “‘“Empress’) are on the 


gullivan-Considine Circuit.) 


the Orpheum Circuit. 


Agencies booking the h 
Orpheum Circuit—"U. B. O.," Unite 
(Chicago)—"‘S-C,” 


agers’ Association 


“Loew,” Marcus Loew 


da Booking Offices—"W. V. 
Sullivan-Considine 
Circuit—“Inter,” Interstate Circuit (booking 


ouses are denoted by single name or initials, such as “Orph,” 
. Western Vaudeville Man- 
Circuit—"P,”’ 
through W. V. A.)— 


Pantages Circuit— 


rn,” Freeman Bernstein (New York)—“Clan,” James Clancy (New York)—*“M,” James 


Cc. Matthews (Chicago) —“Hod,” Chas. E. Hodkins (Chicago)—‘‘Tay,” 
adelphia)—"Craw,” O. 
Consolidated Booking Offices 


New York 
ise James 
COLONIAL (ubo) 
Hazel Weston 

bert 


Dolce Sis 

Kitumara Japs 
®dwin Fo 

Harry Lester 
Thurber & Modison 
Lordys Dogs 
BRONX (ubo) 
Virginia Harned 
Brenner & Ratcliff 


Langdons 

Francis 

Lydia & Albina 
Eddie Leonard 

(One to fill) 
ALHAMBRA (ubo) 
May Tully Co 

Lillian Shaw 

Emerson & Baldwin 

Joe 

Hoe: 

George Beban Co 

Genaro & Bailey 

Conroy & LeMaire 

Jungman Family 

Batholomae’s Birds 

Dorothy Kenton 

Bradna & Derrick 
HAMMERSTBIN’S 

(ubo) 

Ching Ling Foo 

Belle Blanche 

Laddie Cliff 

“Honor Among 


M. W. Taylor (Phil- 


T. Crawford (St. Louls)—Doy,” Frank Q. Doyle (Chicago)—‘Con,” 


Lucciana Lucci 
Jerge & Hamilton 

2a half 
Loew & Edwards 
Brady & Mahoney 
Em Francis Arabs 
Leap Year Girls 
Jean Smith 
Carpos Bros 
NATIONAL (ioew) 
8 Yoscarrys 
Jack Symonds 
Leap Year Girls 
Telegraph 4 
Rol Travers Co 
(2 to fill) 

2d half 
“Vacation Days’’ 
Leightner & Jordan 
Jenkins & Covert 
Lee Tong Foo 
Harry Leander Co 
(2_to fill) 

LINCOLN (loew) 

Gladys Vance 
Hurst W & Hurst 
Al Coleman 
Frank Stafford Co 
Guy Bros 
The Gagnoux 

d half 
Jim Reynolds 
Wm Flemen Co 
Frank Stafford Co 
Kenny & Hollis 
Casto Bros 
(1 to fill) 
GREELEY (loew) 
Jim Reynolds 
“Big Jim” 
Brent Hayes 


LIBERTY (loew) 
“Son of Solomon” 


Robin 
(3 to fill) 

2d half 
“The Way 
8 Friels 


SHUBERT (loew) 
“Vacation Days” 
Leightner & Jordan 
Jenkins & Covert 
Lee Tong Foo 
Harry Leander Co 
(2 to fill) 

24 half 

Tallman 
Jack Symonds 
Herman Lieb Co 
Evans & Vidocq 
Rol Travers Co 
(2 to fill) 

BIJOU (loew) 
Hazel Crosby 


Sager-Midgely Co 

Honey Johnson 

(3 to fill) 
FULTON (loew) 

Viola Duval 

Tallman 

Jack Gardner Co 

Cc & M Cleveland 


Brown, Del & Brown 


(Miles, Sheedy, Mess & Brill, Cunningham & Flugelman Circuits). 


Same bill as at Re- 

gina this issue 
Chicage 

EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat) 

Knapp & Cornalla 

Hilda Glyder 

Nat Carr Co 

Wallace Galvin 

Romany Opera Co 


Cincinnati 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
McIntyre & Heath 
Edgar Atchison Ely & 


Co 
Winsor McKay 
Ota Gygi 


(One to fill) 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat.) 

Price & Price 

Dow & Dow 

Westin Co 

Glendow & Manion 

Welch M & Mont 

Albers Eears 


Dallas, Tex. 

MAJESTIC (inter) 
Fred Ireland Co 
Burt Shepherd Co 
Ball & West 
Jura R & St John 
Joe Cook 
Bobbe & Dale 


BOOKED SOLID TO SEPTEMBER, 1913 


ATTHEWS SHAYNE 


ONE OF VAUDEVILLE’S BIG HITS 


"Ynieves” 
For & Millership Sis 
Raymond, & 
ird Millman 
& Alshayne 
4 Rianos 
Phina & Picks 
John Geiger 
De Armo 

UNION SQ (ubo) 
Rose Pitnoff 
Wh 
Big City 
Flanagan & Edwards 
Char) Ravenscroft Co 
Jack Kennedy 
Frank Maulin 
Tommy Dancers 
Luce & Luce ; 

5TH AVE (ubo) 
“Drums Of Oude 
Ethel McDonough 
Leo Carillo 
Bert Melrose 
Musical Johnsons 
Campbell & Brady 
4 Regals 
Stanley James Co 
Sher Van & Hyman 
AMERICAN (loew) 
The Burrows 
“Grey Overcoat 
Kenny & Hollis 
Jean Smith 
Harlan Knight Co 
DeLislie & Vernon 
Hanlon & Clifton 
(2 to fill) 

2a half 


Robin 
Rhoder & Crampton 
McAvoy & Powers 
Gladys Vance 
Harlan Knight Co 
Cliff Bailey 3 
(3 to fill) 

SEVENTH (loew) 
Harry Cutler 
Em Francis Arabs 
Sa Midgley Co 
Brady & Mahoney 
Webber & Wilson 
(1 to fill) 

2d half 


Hazel Crosby 

8 Yoscarrys 

Geo Auger Co 

Al Coleman 

(2 to fill) 
YORKVILLE (loew) 
Marie LeVarr 
McAvoy & Powers 
Models DeLuxe 

Geo Auger Co 


Wm Flemen Co 
Gertrude Dunlop 
Cliff Bailey 3 
(2 to fill) 

2d half 
Jerge & Hamilton 
“Grey Overcoat” 
Harry Cutler 
Jack Gardner Co 
DeLisle & Vernon 
Haanlon & Clifton 
(2 to fill) 

PLAZA (loew) 
“The Way Out” 
Colonel Fred 
(3 to fill) 

2d half 
DeLisle & Vernon 
Olympic Trio 
(3 to fill) 

GRAND (loew) 
Herman Lieb Co 
Rhoder & Crampton 
(4 to fill) 

2d half 


Bessie Burt Co 
Bristol’s Ponies 
(4 to fill) 
DELANCEY (loew) 
Loew & Edwards 
Brown, D & Brown 
Mr & Mrs Thorne 
Honey Johnson 
Carpos Bros 
(3 to fill) 

2d half 


Viola Duval 
Models DeLuze 
Bell Boys 3 
Lucciana Lucci 
Deltor & Glissan 
(3 to fill) 


Brooklyn 

ORPHEUM (ubo) 
Gardner Crane Co 
Halligan & Sykes 
Rooney & Bent 
iLnden Beckwith 
Hal Stephens 
Mayhew & Taylor 
Kathlyn Kidder 
Wartenburg Bros 
Polo Team 
BUSHWICK (ubo) 
Tom Terris Co 
Joe Jackson 
“Houseboat Party” 
Norton & Nicholson 
Willa H Wakefield 
Crouch & Welch 
Marshall Montgomery 
Vanderbilt & Moore 
La Tosca 


Brent Hayes 

“Son of Solomon’’ 

Gertrude Dunlop 

The Gagnoux 

(1 to fill) 
Billings, Mont. 

ACME (sc) 
(25-26) 

Nelson & Floyd 

Lawrence & Edwards 

Frances Clare Co 

DeMichele Bros 

4 Lukens 


Boston 
ORPHBUM 
Kitty Fiynn 
Harry English Co 
Ralph Connors 
“Bill Jenks Crook”’ 
Strolling Players 
Seymour & Robinson 
(2 to fill) 

2d half 
Burns & Una 
2 Singinig Girls 
Wilson & Pearson 
“Bill Jenks Crook” 
Ralph Connors 
Roberti’s Animals 
(2 to fill) 


Brockton, Mass. 
CITY (loew) 
(3 to fill) 
2d half 
Undine Andrews 
Klein B & Shall 
(1 to fill) 


Buffalo. 
NEW ACADEMY 
(loew) 
Claude Ranf 
Aeroplane Girls 
Herbert & Willin 
Prevett & Merrill 
Talbots 
Holmes & Holliston 
Hildebrand & DeLong 
(3 to fill) 
FAMILY (loew) 
Edith Kelmar 
“Love Specialist” 
Bowen & Bowen 
Reddington & Grant 
(2 to fill) 


Butte, Mont, 
EMPRESS (sc) 
Manning Sis 
Deland Carr Co 
Lucille Savoy 
Patty Bros 
James J Corbett 


(loew) 


Denver 
ORPHEUM 
(Open Sun. Mat) 
Blanche Walsh Co 
“Mein Leibschen”’ 
Great Howard 
Geo H Watt 
Herbert’s Dogs 
Chas C Drew Co 
Les Marco Belli 
Saxaphone 3 


Detroit. 

TEMPLE (ubo) 
Dr Herman 
Cross & Josephine 
Weod Choppers 
Casellis Dogs 
Edwina Barry Co 
Heim Children 
Redford & Winchester 
Harry Atkinson 


Erie, Pa. 
COLONIAL (ubo) 

Nugent & Co 
J & E Dooley 
Barto & Clark 
Cabaret 3 
Lynn & Bonnie 
Hazzard & Harris 


Fall River, Mass. 
ACADEMY 

2 Singing Girls 

Burns & Una 

Wilson & Pearson 

Roberti’s Animals 

2a half 

Kitty Flynn 

Harry English Co 

Strollling Players 

Seymour & Robinson 


Harrisburg. 
ORPHEUM (ubo) 
Taylor Granville & Co 
Stewart & Donahue 

Frank Hartley 
Clive Eriscoe 
Mullen & Coogan 
Norris Baboon 
(One to fill) 


Hoboken, N. J. 


NEW AMSTERDAM 
(loew) 
Bessie Burt Co 
Evans & Vidocqg 
(3 to fill) 
2d half 
Dor DeSchelle Co 
Bernard & Roberts 
Statue Dogs 
(2 to fill) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Qpen Sun. Mat.) 

Neuss & Eldrid 

Klass & Bernie 

Robt Hildreth Co 

“Waltz Dream” 

Bohemian 4 

Verona Troupe 


Los Angeles. 
ORPHEUM 

Florentine ‘Singers 
Adrienne Augarde Co 
Schichtls Manikins 
Rayno’s Dogs 
Ethel Green 
(Two to fill) 

EMPRESS (sc) 

(Open Sun. Mat.) 
Martinek & Doll 
Grace Leonard 
Davey De & Wetsy 
Hyman Adler Co 
Dale & Boyle 
The Stanleys 


Louisville. 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
Eva Taylor Co | 
Hlolmeser Circus 
Buch Llody & White 
Johnsons Travel 
Kathi Gultini Co 


Milwaukee 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat.) 

Wander & Stone 
Rita Redfield 
Halliday & Carlin 
Moore & Young 
Loja Troupe 

Minneapolis 

UNIQUE (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat.) 

The Cleirs 
Morrisey & Hanlon 
J K Emmett Co 
Mamie Fleming 
Lawrence Crane Co 


Montreal 
FRANCAIS (ioew) 
Juggling Mathieu 
Henry & O’Donnell 
Dora Ronca 
Haily & Adams 
Arion 4 
Top, T & Top 
New Haven. 
POLIS (ubo) 
Moffat Clare Co 
Madden & Fitzpatrick 
Spencer & Williams 
Cooper & Robinson 
‘“‘Carbaret Kids’’ 
Stuart Barnes 
The Peers 


New Orleans 
ORPHEUM 

Rock & Fulton 
Charley Case 
“Squaring Accounts” 
Claude Golden 
Lydia Nelson 
Wotpert & Paulan 
Elizabeth Otto 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
LOEW 


{loew) 

Jerge & Hamilton 
5 Brown Bros 
Bristol’s Ponies 

2d half 
Fairman, F & Fair- 

man 

2 Gold Fish 
(1 to fill) 


Oakiand, Cal. 

ORPHEUM 
Billy Grady Co 
Kokin 
Herbert & Goldsmith 
Carrie Raymond 
Galettis Monkeys 
Tuseano Bros 
Royal Japs 


Ogden 

ORPHEUM 
Mrs Langtry 
Lolo 
Barry & Wolford 
Pauline Moran 
Roxy La Roca 
Lewis Stone 
Work & Play 


Philadelphia 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
Lamont’s Cockatoos 
Ben Linn 
Lida McMillan Co 
Juliet 
Ed Reynard 
White & Perry 
Florence Roberts 
Conlin Steele & Carr 
Kitty Traney 
Pittsburgh 
HARRIS 
Diato Frees Co 
Cora Simpson Co 
4 Melo Chaps 
tilroy & Corriell 
Mott & Maxfield 
Murphy & Francis 
Mile Zellas Dogs 
GRAND (ubo) 
“Little Parisienne’ 
Burns & Fulton 
Arline & Adler 
Kremka Bros 
Al & F Steadman 
Correlli & Gillette 
(3 to fill) 
Portiand, Ore. 
EMPRESS (sc) 
Jacobs Dogs 
Virginia Grant 
Devere & Lewis 
Don Carney 


Pauline Fletcher Co 
“Fun in Cabaret” 


Providence. 
KEITH'S (ubo) 
“Happy Ever After’ 

Belle Story 

Hale Norcross Co 
Mack & Orth 

6 American Dancers 
Klutings Animals 

5 Piroscoffis 
Warren & Conlin 
Sivan & Eambard 


Regiua, Can. 
ORPHEUM 
(23-25) 
Ethel Mae Barker 
Daring Darts 
Stone & Kalisz 
James E Cullen 
Hess Sis 
Woods 3 
The Hennings 
Rochester. 
TEMPLE (ubo) 
Lamberti 
Worth Family 
Williard Simms Co 
Rube Dickinson 
Metropolitan Min 
Tonney & Norman 
Went Vesta & Teddy 
John Higgins 
FAMILY (loew) 
El Barto 
Musical Macks 
Alva McGill 
Corinne & Co 
Harry Harvey 
Raffin’s Monkeys 
Sacramento 
ORPHEUM 
Galloway Kauf Co 
Mr & Mrs Barry 
Chris Richards 
O'Brien Havel Co 
The Schmittans 
Heath & Raymond 
F & T Rice 
Salem, Mass. 
SALEM (loew) 
Undine Andrews 
Kiein & Shall 
(1 to fill) 
half 


2d 

(3 to fill) 
Sait Lake 
ORPHEUM 


“Window Apparitions” 


Walter C Kelly 
Conolly & Wenrich 
Percy Waram Co 
Alma Toulin 
4 Florimonds 
Ishikawa Japs 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open 25) 
Marseilles 
Fred Morton 
McClain & Mack 
Cath Challoner Co 
McGinnis Eros 
Prince Floro 


San Francisco. 
ORPHEUM 
Ada Reeves 
Clark & Hamilton 
Travato 
Barnes & Crawford 
Keno & Green 
The Hassans 
Oscar & Suzette 
Paul Dickey 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat) 
Max & Cameron 
Mab & Weis 
Lind 
Lottie Williams Co 
Will Oakland 
3 Gerts 


St. Louis 
COLUMBIA (orph) 
“Persian Garden” 
Abbott & Curtis 
Cesari Nesi 
Great Tornados 
Bound Pattersons 
Sharp & Turek 

St. Paul 

EMPRESS (sc) 

(Open Sun Mat) 
Jack Ark Co 
Borden & Shannon 
“Night in Park” 
Bessie LaCount 
Bud Snyder 


Seattle 
EMPRESS (sc) 
Les Adler 
Loia Paulisch 
Leonard & Meredith 
Gilbert Losee 
Marie Stoddard 
Karno Co 
Sioux City 
ORPHEUM 
(Open Sun. Mat.) 


Jefferson & Morris 
Nellie Nichols 

2 Collegians 

“Toy Shop” 


Louis & Dody 
Ward Bros 
Berg Bros 


Spokane 

EMPRESS (sc) 
Les Jardys 
Poerce & Maizie 
Moore & Elliott 
Grant Gardner 
Nicks Skating Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 

POLI'S (ubo) 
Dingie & Esmer Sis 
Bill McDermott 


13 
Techows Cats Biele & Gerard 
Van & Schenck “I Died” 


‘In the Barracks” 
(One to fill) 


Tacoma 

EMPRESS (sc) 
2 Hedders 
Jack Ranahan 
5 Musical Lunds 
Fox & Ward 
Wallace & Mack 
“Circum Evidence’’ 


Terre Haute, ind. 
VARIETIES 
Burt Johnson & Burt 

Mari Rossi 

Ward Clare Co 

Martin's Dogs 

Eddie Grey 

Winch & Poor 

12 Sorority Girls 

The Mortons 

Bob & Tip 
Vancouver, B. C. 

ORPHEUM 

“Fun On Ocean” 

James Renie Co 

3 Alex 

Inz Lawso 

Beile & Girard 

Harry Sauber 
ORPHEUM (sc) 

8 Alex 

Harry Sauber 


Inez Lawson 

“Pun at Sea’’ 
PANTAGES 

“Surf Bathers”’ 

Baileys Dogs 

Sherburne & Mont- 

gomery 
Killiami & Moore 


Vietoria, B. O. 
EMPRESS (sc) 
The Bimbos 
Quaker Girls 
Kd & Min Foster 
John Neff 
The Mozarts 


Winnipeg, Can. 
ORPHEUM 
Amelia Bingham Co 

Frank Morrell 

Claudius & Scarlett 

Gracie Emmett Co 

Ferguson & North- 
lane 

Ombros 8 

Edwin George 
EMPRESS (sc) 
(Open Sun. Mat.) 

Sims 

Hobson & Maybell 

Floyd Mack 

Robby Pandur 

“Suburban Winner’ 


SHOWS NEXT WEEK. 


NEW YORK. 


“BELLA DONNA” 
(ith week). 


“BROADWAY JONES” 


han's (14th week). 


“BROADWAY TO PARIS” 


(Nazimova)—Wallack’s 


(Geo. M. Cohan)—Co- 
(Gertrude Hoff- 


mann)—-Winter Garden (6th week). 


“FANNY’S FIRST 
week). 
“HAWTHORNE, U. 


PLAY’’—Comedy 
8. A.” 


(15th 
(Douglas Fair- 


banks)—Astor (8th week). 
‘“HINDLE WAKES’'—Elliott (3d week). 
LITTLE WOMEN”—Playhouse (11th week). 
(15th week). 
‘MIND THE PAINT GIRL” (Billie Burke)— 


Lyceum (16th week). 


“MISS (Lina Abarbanell)—Park 


(Dec. 23) 


“NEVER SAY DIE” (Wm. Collier)—48th St. 


(ith week). 


“OH, OH! DELPHINE”—Knickerbocker (18th 


week). 


“PEG O’ MY HEART’—Cort (2d week). 
“PET ER PAN” (Maude Adams)—Empire. 
RACKETTY RACKETTY HOUSE’’—Century 


(Dec. 23). 


“REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM’~—- 


Grand O. H. 
“RUTHERFORD 


AND SON” 


(Norman Me- 


Kinnel)-—-Little (Dec. 24). 


REPERTOIRE 
(ith week). 


(Annie 


Russell)—39th Street 


SPOONER STOCK-~Metropolis (70th week). 
25 


“STOP THIEF’—Gaiety 


(Dec, 25) 


“THE ARGYLE CASE” (Robert Hilliard) 


Criterion 


“THE COUNT OF 


(Dec. 24). 
“THE CONSPIRACY’”- 


Garrick (1st week). 


LUXEMBOURG" —New 


Amsterdam (13th week). 


“THE DAUGHTER OF 


(llth week). 
“THE FIREFLY 
(4th week). 


(Emma 


HEAVEN”’—Century 
Trentini)—Lyric 


“THE GOVERNOR'S LADY'’——Republic (16th 


week). 
“THE HIGH ROAD” 
(6th week). 


(Mrs. Fiske)-—Hudson 


“THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER’—-Globe (9th 


week). 


“THE MERRY COUNTESS”’—West End. 


“THE RED 
week). 


PETTICOAT’’—Broadway (7th 


“THE WHIP’—Manhattan (5th week). 


JACKET’’—Fulton (8th 


“UNDER MANY FLAGS”—Hippodrome (17th 


“THE YELLOW 
week). 

week). 
WEBER AND 
week). 


FIELDS Music Hall (6th 


“WITHIN THE LAW’’—Eltinge (16th week). 


“YEARS OF DISCRETION’’—Belasco (Dec. 
25). 
ZIEGFELD'S “FOLLIES”’—Moulin Rouge 
(10th week). 
PHILADELPHIA, 
“THE SPY’’—Broad. 
“GARDEN OF ALLAH’’—Forrest. 
“THE QUAKER GIRL’’—Chestnut Street 


Opera House. 


“THE SPRING MAID” 


(Christie McDonald) 


Garrick. 
“A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL” ‘Adelphi 
“LITTLE BOY BLUE”’—Lyric. 
CHAUNCEY O.LCOTT—Walnut. 


“MASTER MIND” PEOPLE. 


Dorothy Rossmore has been engaged 


to play the principal character role in 
“The Master Mind,” in which Edmund 


Breese will star under the direction of 


Werba & Luescher. 


The female 


made, but the 


lead 


choice has 


has not yet been 


narrowed 


down to Emily Stevens and Cecil Kern, 
according to late reports. 

The show went into rehearsal Mon- 
day. There will be only two women 


in the piece. 


3 
= 
y 
ORPHEUM 
26-28) 
iva 
(3 to fill) 3 
| 
Sully & Hussy 
5 “Lawn Party” 
r Kara 
The Gougets 
- La Vier Pe 
Bell Boy é 
Casto Bros 
(4 to fill) : 
2d half 
“Big Jim” 
| Hurst, W & Hurst 
t 
(2 to fill) 
k } 2d half 
: 
| > 
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VARIETY 


STOCK AND ITS ACTORS 


By PAUL SCOTT. 


I remember, not so many years ago, 


‘hardly one of our production man- 


agers would consider engaging a stock 
or repertoire actor as a member of his 
company. I was very proud then, as 
I still am, of my stock and repertoire 
experience. A certain manager had 
practically engaged me for a part in 
his production. In my enthusiasm to 
prove to him what a good bargain he 
had made, I volunteered to tell him 
of all my previous engagements, stock 
and reptertoire. I had scarcely men- 
tioned repertoire, when all negotiations 
ceased, he informing me that he 
wouldn’t have an actor in his com- 
pany who had ever been in repertoire 
and should one get in without his 
knowledge, and even were he making 
good, he would discharge him _ in- 
stantly. 

I walked out of the office and didn’t 
even slam the door. 

Conditions have changed since then 
and the actors, with a few exceptions, 
who have made public and managers 
sit up and take notice recently, are 
graduates of the best and only drama- 
tic school—repertoire and stock com- 
panies. And I am glad to say this 
school is growing every year. 

When the owner of a theatre dis- 
covers his public is becoming wise to 
the bad performances being given by 
cheap type actors engaged through the 
ignorance of alleged managers, he 
installs a good stock company with the 
result of financial success for all con- 
cerned and a pleased clientele. And the 
producing manager has learned some- 
thing else decidedly to his advantage, 
i. e., that his Broadway success or fail- 
ure is worth thousands of dollars to 
him in royalties he receives from 
stock and repertoire managers, who, 
by the way, invariably give with one 
week’s production, a production that 
compares favorably with the original. 

While on the subject of types: one 
of our managers (?) had practically en- 
gaged a young man for a part in his 
new play. His height, weight, color of 
eyes, hair and his age were all just 
right, when the manager happened to 
ask him: “Will you write to your 
father and tell him you have gotten 
this engagement?” The young man 
answered hurriedly, “Write him? Why, 
sir, I’ll wire him at once.” The man- 
ager replied: “You won’t do. This 
character has no father.” 

Just so long as we have in our midst 
the manager who doesn’t know, and 
doesn’t know that he doesn’t know, 
just so long will we have the big in- 
flux of type actors who look the part 
in the office but neither look it nor 
can they impersonate it on the stage. 

Ten or twelve years ago, a number 
of alleged playwrights and managers 
launched on the long-suffering public 
a crop of lurid trash and falsely labeled 
it melodrama. It was a new sensa- 
tion. The clean walls were plastered 
with Desperate Desmond pictures and 
the public responded as they always do 
to anything that is out of the ordinary. 
But curiosity for the abnormal 
soon became satiated with the result 


that two-thirds of the purveyors of 
the stuff went broke and the other one- 
third have been trying in various ways 
to live down the odor of their crimes. 

Of late real melodrama is coming 
into its own. Such plays as “Within 
the Law,” “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
“The Whip,” “The Deep Purple,” etc., 
melodrama pure and _ simple, are 
among our biggest present successes. 
The public want it regardless of what 
aesthetic critics may say to the con- 
trary. And the melodramas of a gen- 
eration ago that are still pleasing thou- 
sands of patrons, i. e., “The White 
Slave,” “The Silver King,” “The Two 
Orphans,” etc., etc., are composed of 
the same ingredients as the melodra- 
matic successes of to-day. 

After the problem play, the tea table 
drama have had their little day and are 
forgotten, the real melodrama of to- 
day and yesterday will live and flourish 
because of its universal appeal to the 
human make-up in generai, regardiess 
of caste or environment. 


RAMSEY SISTERS. 


THE RAMSEY SISTERS are recent arriv- 
als from the west. Since their first appear- 
ance in the metropolitan district, the clever 
pair have come rapidly to the front with 
their singing and musica! offering. Now 
playing on the LOEW CIRCUIT. 


PLAYING MELLERS ONLY. 
Sew Bedford, Mass., Dec. 16. 
Harrie Pierce, formerly manager of 
the Passaic (N. J.) Opera House 
Stock Co., has 
company which will inaugurate stock 
at the Savoy here Christmas Day. 


organized his own 


Pierce’s Players will open in “The 
Girl from the Ranch,” Manager Pierce 
planning a series of mellers. 

In the company will be Ralph Mc- 


Donald, Maynon Steward, Evelyn 
Gordon, C. M. DeVere, Grace Flor- 
ence, Lewis Summers, Wilbert De- 


rouge, Florence Leslie, Victoria Har- 
vey and Joseph Percival. 


FIRST STOCK “CONFESSION.” 

The Blaney-Spooner Amusement Co. 
is playing “The Confession,” the: first 
stock release of the Hal Reid piece to 
be made in New York since the Mit- 
tenthals produced it on Broadway last 
season. 


IN AND OUT OF YONKERS. 
Yonkers, Dec. 16. 

Edna Archer Crawford, late of the 
Eddie Foy show, opened here this week 
in “Beverly of Graustark” at the War- 
burton stock as leading woman. 

Miss Archer replaced Eileen Mc- 
Dermott. 


STOCK STICKS AT SALT LAKE. 

“Salt Lake, Dec. 16. 
Stock will be continued at the John 
Cort house according to reports from 
Mr. Cort himself, now in New York. 
William Kelly will remain here as lead- 
ing man and will continue to work on 
a percentage basis. No other Cort 
houses will go into stock at present. 


PLAYED ONE SHOW. 

Morgan Wallace played one per- 
formance as leading man at the Pros- 
pect Theatre and then quit. He got 
an offer to play the leads with the new 
Producing Stock Company which 
Oliver Morosco will plant in his new 
stock house in Los Angeles. 

Richard Gordon, late leading man 
of the Manhattan stock, has joined the 
Prospect Company. 


KEITH CO. DISSOLVING. 
Portland, Me., Dec. 16. 
The B. F. Keith Stock Company will 
be dissolved Dec. 30, when a straight 
picture policy will be inaugurated. 
Prices of 10-20 will be established. 


HOT SYRACUSE OPPOSISH. 
Syracuse, Dec. 16. 

Syracuse wouldn’t feel normal in the 
summer time, without opposition in 
stock companies at the local theatres. 

With the announcement that Ralph 
Kellerd will be the big draw at the 
Empire, heading next season’s stock 
company there comes the news that 
Jean Murdoch, who is popular here and 
appeared with Mr. Kellerd at the Weit- 
ing Opera House, will be the star of 
another company to play at the Opera 
House, simultaneously with the Em- 
pire engagement. 

This will warm up the local stock 
field, and probably create considerable 
interest in the rival groups. Mr. Kel- 
lerd is so strong in the regard of Syra- 
cuse’s theatrical goers, he practically 
dictates his own terms for playing 
here. 


PLAYING STEADILY. 

The Carleton Sisters and Associate 
Players (Ed. C. McClure, the circus 
agent, in advance) are making a suc- 
cessful tour of West Virginia and Ohio 
under the management of Varney & 
Montgomery. 

Headed by Hazel and Daisy Carleton, 
the company includes Kelly Lyons Healy, 
Russell L. West, J. J. Flynn, Edwin Var- 
ney, Edmund Moses, C. F. Bryant and 
Theodore M. Bixler. 

The company opened Jan. 11, 1912, and 
with the exception of a two weeks’ lay- 
off, has not lost a single performance 
since it started at Greenville, S. C. 


FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER. 
Waterbury, Mass., Dec. 16. 
William Howard, for two seasons 
past the leading man of the local Poli 
stock house, has quit the company 
and opened last week with the Malley- 
Dennisson Players at Lawrence. 


MOROSCO TAKES B’WAY. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
by J. Hartley Manners, on whose pieces 
Morosco has an option. (This does not 
take in “The Indiscretion of Truth.”) 

In all likelihood the play to follow 
“The Love Story of the Ages” at the 
Morosco, will be the “Panthea,” ap 
earnest comedy by a well known foreign 
author, Morosco will produce it in con- 
junction with William Faversham. 

Morosco states there are enough thea- 
tres but not enough successful authors, 
He is inclined to the belief the newer 
playwright is going to do more for 
the stage than the veteran dramatists. 

After the “Peg O’ My Heart” opening, 
Morosco jumps back to Los Angeles, 
Dec. 22, to be there for the opening of 
his new house. 

Mr. Morosco has signed Nat Good- 
win to star under his management 
for a period of ten years beginning 
this year. Mr. Goodwin is in San 
Francisco recovering from his accident 
two months ago. He is in good health 
and is scheduled to appear at the new 
Morosco theatre in Los Angeles imme- 
diately after the New Year as a visit- 
ing star with the stock company play- 
ing there. 


NEW LEADING WOMAN. 
Brockton, Mass., Dec. 16. 
Virginia Milliman has been engaged 
to replace Lucille Spinney as leading 
woman at Hathaway’s, opening Dec. 
23. 


PLAYING IN THE NATIONAL. 
Chicago, Dec. 16. 
Albert Phillips and Leila Shaw are 
appearing this week at the National 
theatre in “The Common Law.” These 
two players are well known in stock 
on the South Side, where they played 
for some months at the Marlowe. 


“WHITE ROSE” PRODUCED. 
Chicago, Dec. 16. 
“The White Rose,” a play by My- 
ron C. Fagan, a Chicago writer, is be- 
ing offered by the stock company at 
the College theatre this week. Mr. 
Fagan superintended the production 
and the piece promises to be a suc- 
cess in stock, at least. Following this 
bill, “The Warrens of Virginia” will 

be offered. 


LES SALVAGGIS, 


European Novelty Dancers 
Playing United Time. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY COVERS. 


The front page of Variety's Anni- 
versary cover in colors is decorated 
with the likeness of Irene Franklin, 
after the original painting by James 
Montgomery Flagg, perhaps New 
York’s best known portrait painter. 
Miss Franklin, with her husband, Burt 
Green, are appearing in vaudeville at 
present, having declined several offers 
for production, their latest having 
been a proposal to join the Weber & 
Fields All-Star Music Hali company. 
Miss Franklin, who probably stands at 
the head of America’s character sing- 
ing comedian will play the Orpheum 
for the first time beginning in» March, 
She opens Dec. 30 at the Majestic, Chi- 
cago, and will be engaged until March 
in Eastern territory. 


On the inside front cover is Willard, 
“The Man Who Grows,” a phenomenal 
attraction, now touring in England. 


Although an American, Willard has 
never appeared in the east. The sur- 
prise of seeing this well-built, good- 
looking chap extending himself into 
the air is even’ more startling than 
may be imagined from the mere pic- 
tures that present the difference in his 
normal and abnormal height. 


On the inside back cover are Sada 


' Wander and George Stone, a couple 


of young people who have been one of 
the vaudeville surprises of the season. 
They play a skit of mirth and song 
named “The Beauty Shop.” Hidden 
away for a while, Miss Wander and 
Mr. Stone happened to play New 
York for one week, when they were 
immediately snapped up with a large 
increase of salary, and engaged for the 
Sullivan-Considine Circuit, where they 
are now appearing. 


The couple display latent ability that 
will likely result in Broadway seeing 
them upon their return from the west. 

The back cover holds a reproduction 
of Gertrude Barnes, a beautiful girl, 
now in vaudeville as a “single act.” 
Miss Barnes’ turn is complete, from 
material, to looks and costumes, the 
latter becoming an attraction by them- 
selves. 


GALVANY ENDS TOUR. 


San Francisco, Dec. 16. 

The tour of Marie Galvany, the 
singer from foreign climes, ended 
while at Los Angeles. She did not 
appear the second week at the Orphe- 
um theatre there. It was announced 
her voice needed fixing for the 
nonce, but since then it has developed 
the Orpheum Circuit arrived at an ar- 
rangement with the foreigner through 
which she canceled her contract for 
the Orpheum time. 


Galvany received $1,000 weekly. She 
has a considerable reputation abroad, 
but failed to please the vaudeville pat- 
rons of the West. 


ED WYNN TIES UP. 


A contract made with Al Aarons has 
tied up Ed Wynn, the comedian, at 
Hammerstein’s this week, for several 
S€asons to come. 

Mr. Aarons has taken Wynn under 
his personal management, and will 


Probably place him with a Broadway 
show. 
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IDA, ELSIE, VERA AND GEORGE ST. LEON 


ERA on GEORGE: 


USING 


The talented ST. LEON FAMILY, as formerly known, is developing into a versatile group, under the guidance of their mother, MRS. 
ALF ST. LEON, widow of the famous circusman. 
“FINISHING FANNY” is a new play and another title role Ida St. Leon is now appearing in, playing in the south just at present. 


Miss St. Leon is under the direction of A. S. STERN, who produced the new show for her to star in. 
of the newspaper critics in each city where the piece has stopped, Miss St. 
for successive seasons when taking the name part in 


“POLLY OF THE CIRCUS.” 


She has been winning the encomiums 


Leon having established her popularity all over the country 


The name of “ST. LEON” has become so closely identified with the sawdust ring play, Mrs. St. Leon was induced this season to allow 
the remainder of her family, the pretty and wonderful bareback rider, ELSIE, also her other daughter, the clever VERA, and the versatile 


son, GEORGE, “POLLY,” 


Mrs. St. Leon traveis with Ida. 


to travel with 


which they are 
She is greatly aided in the direction of her children by George, 


now doing. 


possessing the showmanship his father was noted ror. 


who is rapidly giving indications of 


FOUR WEEKS AT THE PALACE. 

An engagement of four weeks at the 
Palace, London, will be opened by 
Willa Holt Wakefield Jan. 20. At 
the conclusion of her English stay, the 
pianologiste will return home to ful- 
fill contracts. 

Jenie Jacobs, of the Casey Agency, 


arranged the Palace engagement 
through the Harry Burns office in 
London. 


THE THIRD IN FALL RIVER. 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 16. 
The third local theatre to play Loew 
Circuit vaudeville will start Xmas 
Day, when the Puritan takes on the 
shows booked by Joe Schenck. 


SAILINGS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Showbridge, London 
representative of the H. B. Marinelli 
London office, sailed Dec. 17 from 
New York on the Mauretania. On the 
Baltic were Harding and Ah Sid and 
Mile. Olive, and the Lusitania, sail- 
ing Dec. 24, will carry Mrs. Jules Jor- 
dan, Smythe and Hartman, Hart and 
Johnson, and the Three Lyres. Book- 
ings were arranged by the Paul Tau- 
sig Steamship Agency. 


The “small time” in vaudeville is the 
“big” time just now. 

Burlesque is just 
usual. 


sawing wood, as 


FOX OPENING ANOTHER. 

The end of a busy year is coming to 
William Fox, who will open another 
theatre, however, before Father Time 
cuts out 1912. The Crotona at Tre- 
mont and Park avenues, the Bronx, 
will get going De-. 23. It has a capac- 
ity of 2,850. Eight acts and pictures 
are to be the bill, the Crotona taking 
its shows from the Audubon, Mr. Fox’s 
recently opened theatre on the west 
side uptown. 
showman 


Happy these days is the 


with a bankroll. 


“Paper” has become so frequent it 
isn’t grabbed at any more. 
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THE LAUDER SHOW. 

The program for the Harry Lauder 
Road Show under the direction of Wil- 
liam Morris, has been made up. The 
first performances of Mr. Lauder on his 
fifth American tour under the Morris 
management will take place at the 


Casino, New. York, for a week, com- 
mencing Dec. 23. 

On the bill with the Scotchman will 
be Little Freddie Hackett, from Lon- 
don; Archer Astill, also from the Lon- 
don; Rex Fox, Six Musical Cuttys, 
Three Barths, and the Scottish High- 
lander Band of 20 pieces. Astill is 
known as “The Whistling Plowboy.” 

Jos. Vion will manage the Lauder 
show on tour; Jim Becker will go 
ahead of it. © 

Last week the New York papers 
poked some fun at a bronze bust of 
himself, presented to William Morris 
by Lauder. The papers commented 
on the Scotchman’s burst of extrava- 
gance, as the ornament was said to 
have cost $500. 

Morris’ gift was one of two Lauder 
had cast. The comedian sat for the re- 
production with a smile on his face, 
as the bust itself testifies, although 
the sculptor may have kept. the 
amount he intended charging a secret 
until after the sittings were over. 

Mr. Lauder will shortly lose his 
reputation for economy and thriftiness 
if he doesn’t tighten up some on this 
trip over. Gaby Deslys has already 
outdistanced lLauder’s championship 
record. Gaby, say the members of 
the company she is now with, can give 
Mr. Lauder a handicap of: $99 in $100, 
and make her single case go further 
than Lauder’s ninety-nine bucks. 

There have been several humorous 
instances (to Americans) of the 
“money grabber” from abroad. No 
one appears to care especially, though 
with professionals it soon becomes 
noised around and finds its way to the 
papers. Within the past five years, 
when big salaries have been paid by 
American managers to foreign actors, 
the difference in the amount received 
on this side and on their, native heath 
did not affect the savings bank habits 
of the man from abroad. 

One case was an Englishman, noted 
on the stage for his immaculate and 
modish attire. He received while here 
three times the salary ever previously 
paid him anywhere. Arriving in the 
port and clearing his baggage at the 
Customs, he was driven in a taxi to a 
Broadway hotel. His escort, after the 
registration process had been gone 
through with, said to the clerk, in an- 
swer to a query: “Give Mr. Blank a 
room and bath.” “Oh, dear, no, old 
chap,” replied Blank. “I shall only 
be here two weeks.” 


“BERLINGOT” SUCCESSFUL. 
(Special Cable to Vanrtety.) 
Paris, Dec. 16. 

Felix Mayol mounted at his own 
fashionable little theatre, the Mayol 
(formerly the Concert Parisien), the 
operette “Berlingot” Dec. 17. 

The piece, by L. Boyer and Bataille- 
Henry, was fairly successful. 

The troupe is composed of clever 
music hall people, among them being 
Mayol, Mile. Paula Morley, Senja and 
Frejol. 
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LEVY GOES GUNNING. 

Jack Levy went gunning Sunday 
afternoon for B. F. Keith, with whom 
he has been at odds since he was de- 
barred from booking acts on the sixth 
floor of the Putnam building. 

Some time ago he brought suit 
against the United Booking Offices to. 
recover one-half the commissions al- 
leged to have been withheld from him, 
and applying for a dissolution, through 
the Attorney General, of the U. B. O. 
and Vaudeville Collection Agency. A 
decision has not yet been rendered in 
that case. 

Last Friday Irene D’Arville, a per- 
former, secured a judgment against 
Levy for $175, claiming she paid Levy 
that amount for booming her and that 
her money was not expended by Levy 
as per agreement. Her case was pros- 
ecuted by Maurice Goodman’s office 
—the attorney for the U. B. O. 

Probably in retaliation Levy asserts 
that he witnessed Sunday afternoon’s 
performance at the Colonial, after 
which he visited the West 58th street 


police station to file a complaint for 
breach of the Sabbath. There he was 


CURRY AND RILEY 


Wish everyone a Merry Xmas and Happy 
New Year. 
Under the personal direction of 
IRVING M. COOPER. 


told to appear in the West 54th street 
police station Monday and appiy for 
a summons or warrant for the man- 
ager of the theatre. 

The testimony in the case against 
Levy brought out that Miss D’Arville 
was sent for by John J. Murdock (of 
the U. B. O.), who referred her to 
Goodman. Levy testified he had print 
ed a number of blotters with Miss 
D’Arville’s name on them, produced 
items from theatrical papers as proof 
of press work performed, and also at- 
tended to the usual duties of an agent 
in connection with Miss D’Arville. 


POLITICAL SATIRE. 
(Special Cable to VARIETY.) 
London, Dec. 16. 

The Gaiety theatre has introduced 
this week a revue number. It is built 
along lines of political satire, the point 
of the fun being in the situation of 
complete dominance over England of 
the Irish. 


REPRODUCING “FRANKFORTERS.” 

“The Five Frankforters,” which the 
Shuberts gave a road presentation 
earlier in the season, is not to be 
abandoned by them altogether. It is 
reported the Shuberts produced the 


_show before Nov. 1 in order to pro- 


tect their option. It is almost a cer- 
tainty the piece will be reproduced 
with a stronger cast and more thor- 
oughly rehearsed. 

The Shuberts are engaging people 
for their new production of the Chi- 
nese comedy, “Tourandot,” which Wil- 
liam A. Brady at one time thought 
would be the proper vehicle for his 
wife, Grace George. It is now the plan 
to put on the Chink play by Feb. 15. 
It is understood some sort of arrange- 
ment may be made for the extension 
of the option expiring Jan. 1. 


WOLHEIM SLIPS IN. 

The Mauretania on its Christmas trip 
last week brought into New York A. 
Wolheim, the foreign agent with head- 
quarters in London. No one knew of 
Mr. Woiheim’s departure from the oth- 
er side. 

Since resigning as the London man- 
ager of the H. B. Marinelli agency, Mr. 
Wolheim, who is very well up in in- 
ternational theatrical bookings, has es- 
tablished himself quite firmly. It was 
some years ago when Wolheim last 
saw New York. At that time he was 
the manager of the Marinelli New York 
branch. 

Though Wolheim declines to offer 
any special reason for his visit to New 
York at this time, it is said he con- 
templates the enlargement of his 
agency (perhaps in conjunction with 
other agents) until it shall have rep- 
resentation in all the principal centres. 

Wolheim expects to sail from New 
York Jan. 6. He i staying while 
here, at the Hotel Rector. 


EDDIE LEONARD IN WHITEFACE. 

A distinct departure has been made 
by Eddie Leonard, the famous minstrel, 
who is appearing in vaudeville with 
Mabel Russell at the Colonial this week 
in whiteface for the first time in New 
York. 

Minstrels as a rule, once they get 
under the cork, remain “blackface com. 
edians” for the remainder of their stage 
careers. Mr. Leonard thought he 
would see the trend of the theatrical 


times and go them one better, by leav- 
ing the dark face thing alone. Re- 
ports from the road where he has been 
playing in whiteface, with Miss Russet}, 
have approved the change, indicating it 
has tended to increase the value of Mr. 
Leonard’s performance. 


BOSCO LEAVES AOT. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
Bosco has dissolved partnership with 
LeRoy and Talma. He will produce 
a new comedy conjuring act. 


PANTO DISAPPOINTING. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 
The pantomime “Alladin” at the Em- 
pire is disappointing. It is genera!ly 
dismissed as a rather poor attempt. 


LOOKING FOR THEATRES. 
(Special Cable to Vartety.) 
Paris, Dec. 16. 
Some American capitalists have their 
eyes on Paris as a centre for vaudeville 
enterprise. Investigations are being 
made with the object of finding two or 
three establishments which can be ac- 
quired. Four is the number even men- 
tioned. The interested parties may be 
satisfied with a couple if they can be 
found. There appears to be a great 
deal of secrecy over the quest. 


BESSE MUNRO 


Imported to support Alice Lioyd in “Little Miss Fix-It,” Besse Munro, who hails from 
London, has been persuaded to remain on this side for another season, continuing under the 


direction of Werba & Luescher, 
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THE TOWN CAME FROM 


COLLECTED BY LEE HARRISON. 


There is no other town on earth 
Like Providence—my place of birth. 
George M. Cohan. 


— 


In Somerville I first saw light— 
Confound the town—it’s now closed 
tight. Richard Carle. 


Some years ago said one of worth, 
“St. Joe’s the biggest town on earth.” 
David Montgomery. 


Why, even out in Denver town 
The gang all said I was a clown. 
Fred A. Stone. 


In New York we were “peaches” then; 
We turned into a pair again. 
Weber and Fields. 


LEE HARRISON. 


The place I happened to occur 

Was up in dear old Rochester. 
Barney Bernard. 

You'll think this rhyme very bad, 

But it’s the very best I had. B. B. 


From sleepy Philly, it is true, 
l came to sit up nights with you. 
John Drew. 


Pittsburgh, Altoona and Scranton are 
fine, 
But I'll take Patton, Pa., for mine. 


Harry F. Good. 


in Birmingham (an English place) 
They first laughed at this German face. 
Sam Bernard. 


The “Buffalo” has passed and gone, 
jut Irish songs will still go on. 


Chauncy Olcott. 


ln Galveston he won his fame 
By wearing dresses like a dame. 
Stuart (“The Male Patti’). 


ln Boston town you're welcome back 
Said Boston town to 
Andrew Mack. 


In Philadelphia, P-a., 
! first discovered light of day. 
George W. Monroe. 
Where George first saw signs of dawn 
My parents named me Young 
Tom Nawn. 
You say I’ve lost my liver? Fool!— 
That’s why I came from Liverpool. 
James Thornton. 
On Bradford, Penn, I sure was sore, 
Until I found a little “Moore.” 
Billy Montgomery. 
Tho’ I’m from Centerville, I-a., 
To “Reuben Glues” I always play 
In New York City ev'ry day. 
Corse Payton. 
In Fredericksburg, Virginia, boys, 
I started first to make a noise. 
Nat M. Wills. 
When I had learned a “nigger” song, 
I didn’t stay in Richmond long. 
Eddie Leonard. 
In ’Frisco, hardest town to shake, 
| fell to earth and caused a quake. 
Tom Wise. 
Tho’ born in Lima, I’ve met queens, 
But do not care for Lima beans. 
Charles J. King. 
In “The Pink Lady” I am some class, 
Though I came from Lawrence, Mass. 
Frank Lawler. 
A product of the Tenderloin, 
From New York town came 
Joseph Coyne. 
Though Texas is the Lone Star bet 
I haven’t been a star as yet. 
George Austin Moore. 
Yes, it really seems a pity 
To blame it on Atlantic City 
Will H. Cohan. 
Columbus, O., was great, you see, 
That’s where my ma discovered me. 
Harry Bulger. 
In “Philly” town I was a Quaker, 
In fact | was—an undertaker 
Frank Tinney. 
Toledo O’high-O! my sight 
Was first turned on to Blau-gas light 
Charley Grapewin. 
’Frisco’s where they turned me ou 
Since plaving east I’ve the gout. 


Al Jolscn. 


Although I came from Dayton first, 
My business there was always “worst.” 
Frank Daniels. 


When I was born in Chicago, 
[ was in perfect training 


Now, when of my home town 
Milwaukee “uinks it’s raining. 
Milwauk inks it’s 1 re 

Eddie Foy. 


Where’er | go they think I’m slow 
3ecause Carr is my name. 


They think | am a horse car 
But I’m Russian just the same. 
Alex Carr. 

Tho’ I was born in Amsterdam, 
Don’t think that I’m in Dutch; 
I know that you will laugh at this 
It’s funny as a crutch. 

Emmet Corrigan. 


The first joke in my minstrel show 
Was, “What salary did Columbus, O.” 
Al G. Fields. 


Yes, | was born in New Orleans, 
I put the ham in ham and beans. 
Willis P. Sweatnam. 


In Hong Kong I was born, ’tis true. 
Is a fat Chinese a burly-cue? 
George Wilson. 


Cincinnati's home to me. 

(Capital of Germany). Jack Slavin. 

Tho’ from my birthplace I had to 
roam, 

I wrote “My Old New Hampshire 
Home.” Will M. Cressy. 
They’ve tried to put me on the’ shelf 

‘Cause I was born in Philadelph. 
Jack Norworth. 
[ came from Cairo, Illinois, 
Before I joined the minstrel boys. 
James McIntyre. 
| was born in Houston, Tex., 
For large amounts I write my checks. 
Tom Heath. 
I learned to juggle and to fake 
In Cleveland, O., upon the lake. 
Charlie Aldrich. 
I have played in many a thing 
Since I was born in London, Eng. 
Sam Collins. 
Since I was born in New York town 
My salary has gone up and down. 
“Issy” Ward. 


I hope the public don’t “get on” 
That I am just a Hartford, Conn. 
Lew Dockstader. 


(EORGE W. 


Writing atd singing their own material 


nterlude on a vaudeville program Their name 
I alwevs sure to have s veral bright and shappy possages on the 


BARRY and 
Booked solid in “AT THE SONG BOOTH” 
OFFICES CIRCUITS 


Born in Covington, Kentuck’, 
(Where I learned to dance the buck). 
Johnny Ford. 
I’m from Queenstown, so what’s the 
use 
Of calling me “The Old Gray Goose”? 
Charles E. Evans. 
I’m one of Richmond, Virginia’s, jokes, 
That’s me, one-half of Ward and 
Vokes. Hap Ward. 
Born in Quincy, Illinois, 
But now I’m Boston’s daily joy. 
Harry Vokes. 
It was from Hartford, Conn., | came; 
I brought the safety razor fame. 
William Gillette. 
When young, | was born in Syracuse, 
Ever since I’ve been running loose. 
Johnny Hyams. 
I am as clever as can be 
(They named New Haven after me). 
Carter De Haven. 
I came from St. Johns, N. B., 
(The weather was too cold for me). 
Will Macart. 
I was born in Newport News, Virginia; 
If they don’t fool you there, they'll 
skin yer. Walter C. Kelly. 
Benicia (in the “Golden State”), 
I was born there; cruel fate! 
Wilson Mizner. 
[ hopped from ‘Frisco like a fléa, 
And Belasco made a star of me. 


David Warfield. 


Though born in Zanesville, I’m no jay, 

I saw the “Y” bridge every day. 
Otis Harlan. 

Born in Cornwall (on the Hudson 

river), 

That’s why my songs will never flivver. 
Billy Jerome. 

Though born in Binghamton, N. Y., 

I’ve done my “acting” in burnt cork, 


Neil O’Brien. 


MAUDE WOLFORD 


on the ORPHEUM and BOOKING 


exclusively, the couple are always a welcome 


has come to mean up-to-dateness and they 
current topics of the day. 


JAMES E, PLUNKETT directs the act. 
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COMEDY 


BY JOHN E. HENSHAW. 


Comedy is King—Some_ vaudeville 
managers before the opening of their first 
show seem to fear for the success of a 
bill that boasts comedy throughout, but 
his capacity audiences generally reassure 
him that comedy is what they want. 

That great essential—contrast—is gain- 
ed on an all-comedy bill, by the different 
methods employed by the various acts. 
which, of course, must be discreetly 
placed. The desired quality is neither 


spite the other numbers on the bill, and 
that keen competition that keeps the va- 
riety actor strung to the highest pitch. 
There is no such condition in the legi- 
timate. 

I regard vaudeville as the cream of 
theatricals; it is the essence of what per- 
formers spend years to acquire—concise- 
ly, it is the kernel, whereas the long, 
drawn-out legitimate show is the kernel 
and shell, too. 


FRANCES 


MURIEL 


Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to all. 


MURIEL and FRANCES. 
“JUST TWO GIRLS.” 


all high brow nor all low comedy. In 
the many comedy roles I have enacted I 
find my different methods influenced 
more or less by my audience, and that 
although the low comedy methods may 
elicit more demonstration in the way of 
hysterical laughter and guffaws, it does 
not compare with the more solid enjoy- 
ment evinced by the pleased expressions 
and impressive laughs of the more in- 
tellectual ones, who are appealed to by a 
more refined and subtle method. 

One of the great advantages in vaude- 
ville, I find, is the prerogative of deliver- 
ing material as I see fit, without any re- 
straint, adapting my mode of procedure 
to prevailing conditions. This freedom 
to assert one’s individuality tends to bring 
out the best in an actor. 

Handling comedy in a vaudeville act 
is a more difficult proposition than in a 
legitimate show, vaudeville requiring 
more finesse. In the legitimate, the com- 
edy is consistently planned for the gen- 
eral good of the whole piece, and not to 
be readjusted as vaudeville acts are each 
week; whereas, in vaudeville each act 
must make good, independent of, and de- 


HOLDEN and HARRON. 
“The Messenger Boy and Soubrette.”’ 
In their eccentric comedy conversazione. A 


young act with a record of two years solid 
booking with more to come. 


Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


HOW McINTYRE AND HEATH 


This is a tale with a moral—several 
in fact—to which any quantity of fa- 
miliar proverbs may be suitably applied. 
An artistic partnership covering a peri- 
od of thirty-eight years without a break 
or even a rift is unusual if not altogether 
unprecedented. 

Yet this is the case with James Mc- 
Intyre and Tom Heath, blackface come- 
dians. 

“How is it,” asked a VARIETY repre- 
sentative, “you two men have stuck to- 
gether so long? Have you had any se- 
rious quarrels, and, if so, what about?” 

Mr. Heath was at first inclined to he 
facetious and replied: 

“We are not afraid to lend each other 
money.” 

Mr. McIntyre, on the contrary, accept- 
ed the interview seriously and at once 
became thoughtful. Seeing this, Heath 
immediately fell. in With his partner's 
mood and from then they were earnest. 
During the visits the artists spoke al- 
ternately, never together and not once 


teer a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ in any matter per- 
taining to business. 

“Gentlemen,” said the interviewer, “in 
a commercial business a trademark and 
enterprise as well established as yours 
would live many years after you are gone. 
If one of you were to die or retire, what 
would become of the other and of what 
value would be the reputations you have 
labored so long to establish?” 

“Early in our partnership association we 
discussed the ultimate end of all successful 
acting alliances. On investigation we 
found that the finish was usually the Act- 
ors’ Fund or the poorhouse. So we de- 
termined that each week we would lay 
aside a certain proportion of our joint 
income for a real estate investment. The 
result is that we now own property in 
nearly every state in the union, with large 
holdings on Long Island. So, in the event 
of anything occurring, we have today 
independent incomes. ‘ 

“We are even protected against any 
general slump in the entire real estate 
market without having recourse to the 


McINTYRE 


interrupting each other. They said, in 
effect : 

“Whenever a serious question arises 
we toss up the first coin that is handy 
and make a decision without resorting 
to outside advisers or lawyers. For in- 
stance (this by McIntyre), Heath on 
one occasion wanted us to put out a 
minstrel show and I was in favor of a 
specialty organization. In the toss I won 
and a specialty company it was, without 
any further discussion. By this method 
we never have been annoyed by any real 


scraps. 

“When we joined hands more than 
thirty-eight years were both sin- 
gle. Then and the we agreed that 
in the event eithe: both married, the 
women should never interf.., or meddle 


in our business. We have steadfast! 
adhered to this rule. From the ire 
they have been so trained and in all thes 
years have never been known ‘to volun 


and HEATH. 


IN 1874. 


Fund for assistance, for we are insured 
in favor of each other with both life and 
accident insurance policies to amounts 
that would make the other absolutely in- 
dependent. 

“We arrived at these conclusions after 
numerous talks, based on a survey of the 
finish of all the popular teams and other 
combinations of the good old days. As 
we recall some of them at this moment, 
off-hand, they were Harrigan and Hart, 
Zaker and Farren, Murray and Mack, 
Hawley and Buisley, Sheridan and 
Mack, Delahanty and Hengler, Rogers 
and McKee, Homer and Holly, Park- 
hurst and Collins, Ferguson and Mack, 
Two Johns,» Two Macks, Collins and 
Moore, Hurley and Marr, Guilfoil and 
Rourke, Barlow Bros., Emerson, Clarke 

‘1 The Daly Bros. etc. The mo- 

the partnership dissolved the trade- 
became valueless. All of them were 
' performers and many died broke.” 
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Surrounded by theatres and a the- 
atrical atmosphere, with theatre-goers 
running over the pavements below him 
in taxicabs, even the light of an elec- 
tric sign for the Maxine Elliott theatre 
streaming into his window in the suite 
of offices on the fourth floor, south- 
west corner, of the Shubert Building at 


Broadway and 39th street, Charles A. — 


Bird, a showman who knows as much 
about the theatre in all its scope and 
phases as any man in the line, sat at his 
desk at 8 o’clock the other evening, and 
told a VARIETY representative there wasn’t 
much to talk about on theatricals. 

“Charlie” Bird is single, born at Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y. He is of the theatre, 
and has no office hours. While the 
VARIETY man sat near Mr. Bird’s desk, 
people came running in, the phone rang 
repeatedly, and as the hour approached 
for the playhouses along Broadway 
to disgorge their crowds, a caller at 
Mr. Bird’s office might have guessed 
business was just about to start in the 
morning, were it not that the absence 
of his two stenographers denoted the 
day’s work was over. 

Urged to delve into the technical 
side of the show business, the stage 
and its output, the theatre and its 
working staff, Mr. Bird told it all 
in about two minutes. Pressed for 
detail, he turned to the window and 
drew on his vast knowledge for a few 
facts. 

The Shuberts appear to have a solid 
pillar in “Charlie” Bird. If there is 
trouble about.a theatre, you see Bird; 
if a new house is building, you see 
Bird there, with the dust from the 
plaster on his clothes; if a show is 
starring out, they go to Bird; if 
there’s something the matter with the 
technical side of the circuit, it’s up to 
Bird. On the purely mechanical end 
of the theatre, it is all Bird. He ar- 
ranges for the show to go out, for 
the scenery to be there, for the stage 
crew, for the house crew, for the resi- 
dent manager, treasurer and staff, for 
the operation of the theatre and the 
Stage. 


The show passes in review, and the 
maanger, stage manager, “stager” or 
“producer” is acclaimed by the pro- 
gram and the press, if they are not 
berated by the latter. But as one might 
say if there were no theatre there 
could be no play, so it could be re- 
marked that if it weren’t for the man 
behind, the show wouldn’t go on or go 
out. 


“You know about what there is to 
building a show,” remarked Mr. Bird. 
“The chorus has to be call for rehear- 
sal some weeks ahead of the proposed 
date of the public showing, and the 
Principals a week or so later. The mod- 
els of the settings are supplied and go 
to the shops. There are the scenery 
shop and the carpenter shop, with the 
painters and property men all doing 
their work also. We aim to have the 
production built seven days ahead of 
time. The wardrobe is generally de- 
signed by Melville Ellis and the dress- 
making shop takes care of that. Some- 
times we have some of the costumes 
made outside. Boots, shoes and wigs 
must be gotten ready as well. 

“When the show is opening out of 


New York we have the cars placed at 
10 o’clock on the morning of the dress 
rehearsal. There is seldom any con- 
fusion. Only once in eight years have 
we fallen down and that was unavoid- 
able, while on the other hand we have 
built a production in five days that 
would have ordinarily taken eleven. 
We worked night and day on that, 
the men staying on the job eighteen 
hours daily until it was completed. 
We made it just on time, but we did 
it. 

“In selecting the crews, we know the 
men best fitted for big production and 
small. We have some corkers with us. 
The crew with the Gilbert & Sullivan 
All-Star Opera Co. I would gamble on, 
with Harry McDargby, Luke Southern 


VARIETY 


Bird in answer to a question. 
uncover them by a process of reports 
and experience. We don’t care what 
the people come in here and say or 
write to us about a house manager. We 
know them, and a ‘knock’ doesn’t go 
here unless there are good grounds to 
back it up. At the Belasco, Washing- 
ton, is L. S. Taylor, Earl Steward, at 
the Shubert, Kansas City, is another 
star. Asher Levy at the Garrick, Chi- 
cago, worked up from the post of as- 
sistant treasurer, while Melville Stoltz, 
who represents us at St. Louis, is an in- 
stitution. Then there is John Oishei, 
of the Teck, Buffalo, and H. E. Judge, 
an Englishman, at the Princess, Mon- 
treal, and John Garrity, of Louisville, 
John Reynolds, Pittsburgh; Eddie Smith, 
Boston; A. G. Bainbridge, Minneapolis ; 
Frank Phelps, Omaha; R. H. Lawrence, 
Detroit; F. J. Dailey, Indianapolis; 


Dave Doran and John Munger in all in the class of ideal managers. I 
charge. They know each other and might go right down the list of our 
THE ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT “SISTER ACT.” 

The first season THE MELNOTTES, who are well known to first class vaudeville all over 
the country, have attempted an act entirely on their own. 

The general verdict has been the Twins have done nothing to equal their present work 

Possessed of good looks with a natural taste for dressing, their charm of manner and en- 
gaging personalities all blend into the making of one of the classiest “sister acts’’ vaudeville 


has known. 


work nicely together. Another prize 
crew is with “The Blue Bird,” with 
Harry J. Welts, Charles Lang and 
Charles Lamonte. For the ‘Pinafore’ 
production there are Selby Tapsfield, 
Con Valentine and O. G. Hook with 
the crew. 

“Then we have the best stage car- 
penter in the world, bar none, at the 
Hippodrome, New York. He is Geo. 
Williams, and has 72 grips under him 
You wouldn’t think George could win 
a 100-yard race to look at him or he 
wouldn’t stop a typewriter when he 
talks, but he’s a wonder at getting a 
thing done on schedule. You can bank 
on him every time. Joe Elsner, whom 
we shifted over from the Herald Square 


to the Hip, has twelve electricians 
under him in that house, and Louis 
Bowers, the property man, has 40 
clearers. 


“Resident managers are a proposi- 
tion all to themselves,” remarked Mr. 


managers and name them all, for that 
matter, for all are in the first rank. 

“A local manager has a lot to con- 
tend with, and we support him, if he 
is right. If he isn’t we tell him. We 
want managers with backbone, and I 
believe that when praise is due them 
they should have it, even if one day 
they get a roast from headquarters 
and the next a friendly pat on the 


shoulder. They are a part of us and 
we work together. 

“The house managers are in chargé 
locally. It must be a_ serious mat 


ter before they call upon us for advice 
We have found the other kind of man 
agers, too, and gotten rid of them. I 
walked into a house in the northwest 
ene day. In the cellar was a lot of old 
papers, probably thrown there by the 
cleaning women for weeks. I called 
the manager downstairs, attracted his 
attention to it and told him that 
wasn’t right; what chance would an 


“We 
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audience have in case of a fire start- 
ing among those papers down there? 

“Then I went out of town. Coming 
back a couple of days after I stopped 
in the theatre again, and the papers 
were still there. I just told the man- 
ager to come over to my hotel that 
evening, and left without saying any- 
thing more. After the show that night, 
with my door locked, I told that fel- 
low what I thought of him from the 
ground up. I had locked the door be- 
cause I believed there would be a riot 
and I didn’t want outside interference. 
He left though without attempting 
anything and quit his job at the same 
time. I have never been able to make 
up my mind why he didn’t order that 
room cleared. Yet he came to us 
highly recommended from twenty dif- 
ferent sources. Now he’s a street car 
conductor. 


“We get reports from advance men 
and managers with the shows, who 
cover every town. The show managers 
stay a week or two at a time, and 
have plenty of opportunity to observe. 
When we receive a bad report about 
a house we verify it in several ways 
before reaching any decision. 


“The treasurers are mostly local 
men and bonded, and we have some 
crackerjacks among them, men who 
know their business, take care of the 
box office properly (and that’s no cinch 
either) and are a credit to us and the 
towns they are in. 


“T suppose there’s a lot of detail aft- 
er all,” concluded Mr. Bird, in answer 
to another question, “but you haven’t 
time to notice it around here. There’s 
lots of things that send a man up in 
the air, for eyerything is on the move 
all the time. I get red hot sometimes 
over the impositions we encounte:, 
which are enough to ‘wake up the 
Sphinx, but it’s all in the day’s work 
and passes along.” 


The public won’t pay two dollars for 
fifty cents’ worth of show. ' 


BOBBY HEATH. 


The effervescent song writer and live wire 
Discoverer of ‘perpetual motion in vaudeville,” 
or “The art of always keeping busy.” 

Now touring the Orpheum circuit with 
BOBBY HEATH and RUBY RAYMOND, in 
their oddity hit in “one.” 

Mr. Heath is under the personal direction 
of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 
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VARIETY 


AWAY FROM BROADWAY. 


That narrow plot of land on Man- 
hattan: Island east of lower Broadway 
and south of Fulton street, generically 
known as “Wall Street,” is about five 
miles away from Times Square in dis- 
tance, but in associations much closer 
than is generally believed. One prom- 
inent stock broker on William street 
(not far from Beaver) enters his sump- 
tuous mahogany-trimmed office at 9.30 
and quits at 4 p. m., a model of com- 
mercial sedateness, and takes it un- 
kindly of former acquaintances who re- 
mind him of the days when he was a 
soulful tenor in inconspicuous revivals 
of the Gilbert & Sullivan comic operas. 

On New street there is a customers’ 
room manager for a commission firm 
with membership in “The Big Board” 
and several of the commodity exchang- 
es, who was a trouper in his younger 
days. 

The two men dodge old associations 
for different reasons. The William 
street broker holds membership in sev- 
eral of the exclusive clubs and aspires 
to position in the beau monde. 


The other finds his circle of friends 
in the bright light district an impedi- 
For his business 
He numbers specu- 


ment to his ease. 
is making friends. 
lators and 
among his friends, and they have nom- 
inated him captain of all their person- 
ally conducted tours in Bohemia.  Bo- 
hemia and 9 a. m. responsibilities do 
not go well together. Besides, the of- 
fice manager has a growing family 
which he likes to call upon once in a 
while. But he must hold his New 
street friends, and their demands on 
“seeing-Broadway” 


investors by the score 


his services as a 
guide are insistent. 

The success of these two men in the 
financial world seems to put a dent in 
the popular fallacy that the actor is 
a light-minded, frivolous creature, with 
a free and easy type of intellect, made 
up of about equal parts of childlike 
vanity and artistic temperament. Take 
it from one who has studied the play, 
the chase of the nimble dollar as it is 
played on Wall street requires the atten- 
tion of a regular active head. 

Every department of the commission 
business calls for mental agility. When 
a fleaor member goes on the stock ex- 
change, the cotton exchange, or even 
the curb, he has a list of orders to buy 
and sell at stated prices, stop loss or- 
ders to execute and innumerable de- 


ders, can be imagined. One broker on 
the cotton exchange floor is said to 
have adapted a formula devised by a 
lightning calculator who played in vau- 
deville to apply to the orderly hand- 
ling of his huge volume of business. 
Several fellow bdokers have tried to 
use the system, but failed. 

The game is going in the broker's 
office quite as busily during the five 
hours of trading. It is practically an 
unbroken rule that the office manag- 
ers shall not advise a speculator. The 
attitude is much the same as that of 
a roulette spinner. In effect the invi- 
tation is this—‘‘There’s the game. Buy 
a stack and sit in if you like. We 
don’t invite you and you go on your 


northern Texas will be reflected in- 
stantly in an avalanche of selling or- 
ders or a-roar of swiftly mounting 
bids, depending on the condition of 
the crop and the need for rain or sun- 
shine. All this data, together with the 
demand for cotton in Lancashire and 
New England, crop statistics, ship- 
ments from the southern primary mar- 
kets, shipment from cotton ports, 
stocks in warehouses all over the belt 
and demand for manufactured cloth in 
every section of the world is at the 
tip of the office manager’s tongue. He 
pours it out in an unbroken stream of 
patter to the prospective speculator. 
The facts correspond pretty exactly 
with the “past performances” of. the 
turf. The player is fed energetically 
with the facts and places his bets as he 
thinks best. 


- 


to between 100,000 and 300,000 bales, and 
issues certificates against this, but the 
certificates change hands so aften and 
go through so many transfers, they are 
really only counters in the game. The 
transactions in the actual staple 
(called “spot sales”) are so small as to 
be negligible. 

Money changes hands rapidly, and 
fortunes are made and lost with sen- 
sational speed. Theodore Price, who 
is known as one of the “Waldorf 
crowd,” a coterie of plungers who live 
at that hotel and spend their time in 
Scales Alley (after the name of Eugene 
Scales, a sensational player), was a 
successful buyer for New England 
spinners, until he went into the gam- 
ble on his own account and piled up 
a big fortune, only to drop it in a 
hectic pool campaign that shook the 
trade. 

The market is alive with picturesque 
incidents. The name of McFadden is 
magic. He is the big representative of 
the Liverpool interests, and it is said 
swings the maket to suit himself. His 
Liverpool manager was in New York 
a week or two ago. “Just to get ac- 
quainted over here,” he told the re- 
porters. One of the latter caught him 
in Delmonico’s the second day after 
his arrival, and the pair spent the after- 
noon matching coins at the rate of 
$10 a throw. The reporter, one Ken- 
dall, went back to his office with $400 
of the Englishman’s money and a 
budget of “inside information.” 

Jesse Livermore is a prominent fig- 
ure, making his headquarters with the 
New street brokerage firm of Hutton 
Bros. He is the tow-headed yourngs- 
ter who gum-shoed into New York 
from Boston, where he had been a 
board boy in a broker’s office and took 
down profits from cotton operations in 
thick wads. 

After the close of business one after- 
noon Livermore became involved in a 
discussion with one of the Hutton firm. 
He said he could post quotations as 
rapidly as in his best days in Boston. 
To prove it the young millionaire tore 
off a yard of the ticker tape, had the 
broker call it off to him and, with the 
board boy’s belt strapped about his 
waist did wonderful stunts of sleight 
of hand in posting quotations. 


LEONA STEPHENS. 
Leading soubret with Eddie Foy in “Across the River’ for the greater part of this season 
Miss Stephens has, in a comparatively short time, jumped into prominence in the musical 
comedy field. 


Soubret for two seasons with Leffler & Bratton’s “Let George Do It’ company, she 
Playing with the same show in the summer 


tails to watch in a constantly shifting 
and changing scale of values. In the 
commodity markets it makes no differ- 


ence that he is dealing principally in 


G . became a favorite in all the popular priced houses. 
myth-money, there comes the inevit- run at the Columbia, New York, Miss Stephens was selected by Werba & Luescher for “‘Across 
able “settling time.’ when he must ‘Ye River’ and became rs well liked in the first grade legitimate houses 
in legal tender. own responsibility.” But the manager The main principle is to keep the 


speculator (investor he is called by 
courtesy) interested, for his purchase 


commission 


or member of the firm will supply the 
complete 


At the ten o’clock bell that starts the 
day the floor member plunges into the 
maelstrom carrying in his mind a maze 


speculator with “dope” as 


and comprehensive as the racing charts of cotton brings to the 


of figures that would turn the head of — that hang in the pool room around the firm a fee of $15 on each 100 bales, a = 
a foreign exchange clerk crazy. The corner. commission which represents about .1 
cotton broker deals in contracts for The weather in the cotton belt is per cent. of the amount represented a 


followed as anxiously as the pulse of | by the contracts bought or sold. O°: 
a fever patient. Government maps are  cotfrse, the bulk of the business is done 
issued daily, showing air pressures in The commodity enters in- 


twelve separate months, each 
sented by a different set of figures that 
change as often as. the clock ticks. 


repre 


on margin. 


The complications that can work out every section of the belt, and the play- to the transaction only indirectly. The — _ 54 

from a limitless variety of possible — ers of the market study over them with New York Exchange holds in_ store- PR et ee 
transactions, cvery moment changing, hated breath. The official statement houses in the city what it calls its “certif- “The Copper br ger 1g Johunie.” 
and added to by @ stream of new or- that an inch of rainfall in central or — icated stock” of baled cotton, amounting “”P!y W. 5) HENNESSY. tos Fecnam Blag. 
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HOW THE HIP 


Much has been printed in the daily 
and weekly papers about the Hippo- 
drome, New York’s largest playhouse, 
most of it devoted to the attractions there 
presented and the manner of producing 
and staging them. A VARIETY repre- 
sentative sought out John B. Fitzpatrick, 
on whose managerial shoulders rests so 
great a responsibility. Spurred by an 
occasional question, he said: 

“There is probably no place in the 
world where we have to deal with such 


superintendents who preside over por- 
ters and cleaning-women to’ the number 
of sixty. 

“There are six windows used for the 
sale of tickets at the rush hours and the 
young men who preside over them are 
taxed to their utmost capacity in pleas- 
ing patrons purchasing seats, which num- 
ber 5,036, not counting standing room. 
During the big rushes, in the Sixth ave- 
nue entrance, if it were not for the four 

(Continued on Page 104.) 


BROOKLYN HARMONY FOUR. 
EOMPS—THOMPSON—GOLDRICK—RAINES. 


A quartet of real singing presenting 
original comedy. 


new arrangement of vocal surprises and 


A clean, clever and classy feature. 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


crowds as at the Hippodrome. This is 
particularly so Saturdays and_ holidays. 
At such times it is especially trying on 
account of the preponderance of children 
and strangers who are unacquainted with 
conditions in New York. One woman 
will often come accompanied by a dozen 
or more children and owing to the great 
congestion in the lobby they will get sep- 
arated, and were it not for the fact that 
the employees of the house are extreme- 
ly patient, courteous and polite there 
would often be a nursery pandemonium. 

“In the entire house there are 87( 
people employed. That includes the per- 
formers, executives both in front and on 
the stage, carpenters, electricians, engi- 
neers, scene-shifters, property men and 
those who look after the cleaning of the 
building and care of the animals. The 
performers alone number 590, made up 
of actors, circus people, ballet dance+s 
and chorus.” 

Reverting to the subject of “the front 
of the house,” Mr. Fitzpatrick continued : 

“In the front one of the most trying 
things that we have to contend with, 
on account of the numbers of floors, 
promenades and aisles, is to keep the 
house bright and clean. This is particu- 
larly so between shows as two perform- 
ances are given daily. The force re- 
quired for this labor is made up of two 


AMOROS SISTERS. 


THOSE FRENCH GIRLS. 
Playing Orpheum Circuit. 
Direction, PAUL DURAND-TONY W:lLSON 


VARIETY 


BY EDWARD ABBOTT. 


Getting Up, in Vaudeville, consists 
largely in Getting Over. 


Woman's Suffrage is the last desperaic 
attempt of an old maid to win a hus- 
band by means of notoriety. 


If there had been no such place as 
Venice, what would the Drop Curtain 
painters ever do for a living? 

Many an Aeroplane that broke World’s 
records, couldn't even break its fall. 

You can sometimes tell a good per 
former by the clever things he does not 
do. 

Did it ever occur to you that Electric 
Signs constitute the only real Current 
Literature ? 


Many an Actress that showed little 
promise in Drama, showed more in Bur- 
lesque. 


~ 
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CHEVALIER 
THE MASTER 


If you want to find out all about Mar- 
ried life, ask an Old Maid. She knows. 
That’s why she passed it up. 


A hit in the City is worth two in the 
Bush. 


Whenever you're asked anything about 
a woman, always say you don’t know. 
You'll always he right. 


Beauty is only skin deep. According 
to the manufacturer of Make Up, it’s 
not even that. 


There are two kinds of Chain Gangs 
nowadays. One, with chains on their 
wheels to keep from skidding; the 
other, with chains on their limbs to keep 
from. skipping. 


Brave is he that will carry to an Age- 
ing Ingenue her first Character part. 


DE LORIS. 


MARKSMAN 


The original and pioneer sharpshooter of the American stage. 


Presents his compliments to his imitators 


his health. 


and tells them not to worry while he has 


Latest act now in readiness for engagements 


May always be addressed care VARIETY, 


Love is the Banana peeling on th 


threshold of a man’s life. 


Show m a performer that never 
praised his own act, and [ll show you a 


nice little well kept grave 


Many a Prima Donna had to. stop 
practicing at home, because she lived too 
near a Brick Yard. 

Many an Actor has tried to hog the 
show, only to put the show on the hog. 


New York 


The way of the Tramp Thespian 
hard. 


Platonic Friendship is the biggest 


a woman ever told. 


Let some poor woman get mixed up 
in a scandal, and immediately some Wis 
Guy will remark, “She must have bee: 
an Actress.” 


Hosiery covers a multitude of shins 


Don't get too flip lest you flop. 
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VARIETY 


“$2 VAUDEVILLE,” 


SAYS SAM K. HODGDON 


“There will be no ‘$2 Vaudeville,’ as 
it is called, in my estimation. Not a suf- 
ficient number of houses could stand it. 
There may be instances of isolated cases 
where a different policy is followed, such 
as the Winter Garden, New York, but the 
‘$2 Vaudeville’ for the regular theatre is 
but a day dream,” said Sam K. Hodgdon 
to a VARIETY representative, when sound- 
ed on the subject. 

The authoritativeness with which Mr. 
Hodgdon may speak upon that subject 
will not be questioned. In his position 
of General Booking Manager for the 
United Booking Offices the knowledge of 
the business necessarily gained by pure 
observation alone (if uninterested) gives 
the greatest weight to his statement. 

Speaking with Mr. Hodgdon on the 
“inside” of vaudeville would appall the 
beginner in that profession. It’s akin to 
taking a post-graduate course. He goes 
right to the depths, without pause, in his 
replies. 

Another question put to the booking 
manager by the interviewer was how B. 
F. Keith arrived at the conclusion a 
vaudeville house with a reputation for 
“always a good show” was the biggest 
asset a variety manager could have; far 
greater than might be secured by de- 
pending upon a “name,” “feature act” or 
“drawing card” for profitable business. 

“Tt don’t think Mr. Keith planned that 
policy out,” replied Mr. Hodgdon; “it de- 
veloped. In watching his bills of the early 
times, Mr. Keith insisted upon an all- 
around good show, and by such means the 
name of ‘Keith’ became identified with 
a ‘good show.’ The ‘all-around good 
show’ booking is still being lived up to in 
the B. F. Keith theatres. 

“Naturally, with the passing of time, 
audiences became more critical, more ex- 
acting, possibly, but the advancement of 
vaudeville brought a better quality of ma- 
terial along with it, and the performances 
on the stage were on a step with the 
‘education’ of the patrons.” 

Asked what he considered the basic 
foundation of a pleasing vaudeville pro- 
gram, Mr. Hodgdon replied: “A com- 
edy sketch, a monologist, single singing 
woman, acrobatic turn, strong man and 
woman who can dance, preferably to ap- 
pear in the form of a sketch, and the 
usual ‘dumb act’ to open the show, with 
what may be filled in.” 

“Tt seems to me,” continued the ex- 


pert, “that vaudeville will yet call for the 
old time pantomimes, like ‘Humpty Dump- 
ty.” Just now I wouldn’t say that vaude- 
ville is all variety; there is certainly a 
sameness about it, that, although it rests 
upon the managerial support ‘What the 
public wants,’ yet, to me, is doing vaude- 
ville no good.” 

“Does the public decide what it wanis, 
or does the manager become the judge in 
that respect?” queried the questioner. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Hodgdon, “You 
know the system today is somewhat away 
from that of years ago. Now the large 
houses, almost without exception, have 
‘booking representatives.’ These men se- 
lect the bills. They are supposed to 


course, and their material continued un- 
changed. 

“Regarding material, I think the first 
improvement in acts upon the stage came 
from artists in a fixed field securing op- 
portunities through sketches—comedy 
sketches. It did much for many of them, 
and for some it advanced them unt'l they 
are yet in the front rank of vaudeville’s 
entertainers. 

“TI have also noticed that where the 
‘comedian’ and ‘straight’ were well fit- 
ted and capable that they remain. A 
good team endures. Let me here remark 
that though the public can not be suf- 
ficiently intimate with stage craft to ap- 
preciate a ‘straight man,’ it will be usually 
found in these teams that the ‘straight’ 
of the act is as essential to it as. the 
comedian. 

“The dramatic piece, I believe, has a 
place in vaudeville, but not dramatics 
with gruesomeness. Vaudeville audiences 
do not want gruesomeness. Dramatics 
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MR. and MRS. JAMES R. McCANN. 


assisted by ; 
WILLIAM STUART AND STEPHEN CORNELIUS 


in 
“UNCLE CHARLES OF CHARLESTON.’ 


A clean comedy, 


with a punch 


at the finish 


Just finishing two round trips from coast to @oast. 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. j; 


know their audiences through experience, 
from watching their attitude toward 
classes of acts.” 

Speaking generally, Mr. Hodgdon said: 
“I have no doubt but that comedy is 
the backbone of vaudeville. Take monol- 
ogists, for example. Without becoming 
personal, there are instances of where 
monologists of large repute in their day 
lasted only during that day. And yet a 
monologist must send ovér humor. But 
these monologists were lacking in person- 
ality. They wore out. Had their per- 
sonality borne them up as vaudeville leapt 
forward, they would have been obliged to 
obtain that material which might have 
kept them in the lead. With the fading 
away of the approval of the public, they 
became listless, blaming the public, of 


with comedy is the thing. Of late years 
there has been a tendency to more people 
on a bill (not acts) through increased 
size of turns, but I don’t see that this 
means anything beyond what the larger 
salaries paid by the managers as a mat- 
ter of course brought forth in the way 
of numbers. 

“Neither would I say that the system 
of booking differs so much now from 
what it did. The United Booking Offices 
has systematized the booking system al- 
ways in vogue, that’s about all. Before 
the managers became associated, and 
when I represented Mr. Keith in Boston, 
I would come to New York weekly to look 
over available acts, calling upon the 
agents. In those times (the early 90s) 
there were two or three agents here. 


James J. Armstrong and Geo. Liman, | 
recall. Later othe-s arrived. About 1896 
William L. Lyke..s, John J. Iris and Clint 


Wilson were also prominent. 
“In 1889, when Mr. Keith had but two 


houses (Boston and Philadelphia) he in- 


ELI DAWSON. 


The Joyful Comedian and Song Writer. 
Touring the SULLIVAN AND CONSIDINF 


CIRCUIT, very successfully, in something 
entirely new in blackface, and is booked 
solid. 


He is featuring his many successes, among 
them “Good Night Mr. “Pucker Up 
Your Lips Miss Lindy,’’ ‘‘Hear Those Chimes,”’ 
“Come With Me To Honeymoon Land,” with 
splendid results. 

To his many friends and managers, he 
wisbes A Merry Christmas and A Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


sisted wpon detail in the laying out of 
bills. While perhaps we did not book 
with the knowledge later obtained, the 
Keith shows were put together to the 
best advantage, as we then saw it. 


“The introduction of legitimates into 
vaudeville. did considerable toward spur- 
ring on the vaudevillian. While today | 
would venture to say vaudeville acts have 
multiplied twenty-fold over the number in 
existence in 1890, the added theatres de- 
voted to vaudeville leaves the pro rata 
of desirable turns relatively about the 
same for the two periods. In the interim, 
however, the producer appeared, and he, 
as well as the legitimate, gave vaudeville 
a mighty shove upward. 


“IT wouldn’t claim I know more acts 
than anyone in vaudeville, but perhaps 
I do possess more information regarding 
them. In earlier years I watched the acts 
in person, but I have not been able to do 
that of late, though I read the reports 
sent in by various local managers. In 
this connection, I will correct any wrong 
impression outstanding about ‘reports.’ 

“We do not accept these reports, as 
written, literally. Where the resident 
manager becomes enthusiastic, we dis- 
count the enthusiasm, and where he is 
uncomplimentary, we strain that, too. 
Rather we prefer the average as a basis, 
excepting where the local manager has 
established his judgment as entitled to due 
weight. We instruct resident managers 
to coldly judge shows. In an attempt to 
secure perfectly impartial reports, we 
have, as far as practicable, directed the 
house man to make up his report on the 
performance after the Monday night 
show, instead of the Monday matinees, 
as was followed at one time.” 

Though Mr. Hodgdon does not admit 
he has more intimate information upon 

(Continued on Page 107.) 
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VARIETY 


EXPENSIVE (?) 


PRODUCTIONS 


Are productions as expensive as the 
legitimate producers says they are? 
Of course, we know the manager will 
pad a little, and that much discount 
off is always allowed. The real point 
is, if the manager says it cost him 
$60,000 to put on a musical comedy, 
how much did he spend? 

Off-hand, you, who may know some- 
thing on the inside of these things, will 
say $45,000. Asked how you reach 
your calculation, the reply might be: 
“Well, it looks that money.” So it 
does, and since it looks like $45,000, 
which means an elaborate production 
in any case, what’s the odds? 

[It all depends upon the producer. 
Some buy their productions cheaper 
than others. Those not well versed or 
without a storehouse pay dearly. The 
$60,000 production the manager so 
glibly spoke about may have cost him 
$25,000; it could have cost him $45,- 
000 and might have cost him $60,000. 
Depends greatly upon who produced 
the show, and where he got the pro- 
duction. 

The biggest producing firms have 
their own paint and property shops, 
dressmaking establishments and store- 
houses. The storehouses are not the 


A few large producers, though, are 
extravagant in building. They don’t 
take any particular pains to save money 
on the production. Either that or they 
have not investigated the path to the 
most economical way and means. But 
the producer with a business system 
is putting shows on Broadway at rock 
bottom cost, and getting a lot of credit 
as an extravagant outfitter. 

The smaller productions, those of 
dramatic plays, comedies and farces 
are matters of nothing at all in the 
cost of production. At least some are. 
The “speculations,” those small pieces 
of few in the cast that mean an enor- 
mous profit at the $2 scale, if “making 
good on_ Broadway,” are _ usually 
brought into the big town very cheap- 
ly. More often $2,500 will cover the 
entire initial expense. Where the 
management feels confident the play 
must succeed, it goes a little further 
in the setting. There are legitimate 
managers, like David Belasco or 
Charles Frohman, for instance, who 
never think of “cheating.” They put 
on a show to “get over” and stage it 
according to the latest rules. Others, 
though, try to “slip in.” 

Early in the season a piece came 


IRENE LUCEY 


McDEVITT, KELLY and IRENE LUCEY. 


McDEVITT, KELLY AND IRENE LUCEY 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, 
from the 
“PIANO MOVERS AND THE ACTRESS.” 
Booked solid until May with European time to follow. 
Representative, THOMAS J. FITZPATRICK. 


least important. They supply much 
that has been formerly in use. A little 
touching up here and there does the 
trick. A dressmaking establishment 
is not absolutely essential. There are 
dressmaking concerns willing to bid 
low on an outfit for choristers. The 
greatest deception is in the clothes of 
the chorus. ‘hey invariabiy iook well 


“on the stage, sometimes very costly, 


and oftimes are very cheap when the 
bill is rendered. It’s not difficult nor 
costly to equip the girls of the rank 
with a flash in dress that would de- 
ceive even the manager himself if the 
bills did not tell a different story. 

The scene building and other details 
leave a wide margin for a “$60,000 
show” out of an appropriation of $25,- 
000. There is a piece now on Broad- 
way estimated as a $40,000 production 
that did not cost $20,000 to place on the 
stage. Another that almost anyone 
would accept as a $35,000 investment bare- 
ly reached $15,000. 

But woe betide him who doesn’t know 
the ropes. What one producer will 
pay $20,000 for, the other fellow will 
pay from $35,000 to $50,000. It most- 


ly concerns his pocket who he may 
fall in with. 


into a Broadway house with eight peo- 
ple in the list of principals (comedy 
drama) at a total salary of $740 for 
the week, and a “production” that cost 
a trifle over $1,200. The show failed. 
While no remarks were heard about 
the production end (and that was 
really spoken of as excellent), the 
showmen along the Big Alley unhesi- 
tatingly said that if this piece had been 
cast as it should have been, certain 
success would have followed its New 
York premiere. A proper cast might 
have cost the management $1,500, 
perhaps less, but they did not want to 
that loss in case of an 
early failure. Another piece (imported) 
on Broadway with eighteen people playing 
parts had a salary list of $940 weekly. 
But as the players were foreigners, the 
smallness of the salaries may be accounted 
for. 

The public isn’t deeply concerned in 
the cost of production, and neither 
does the subject agitate the theatrical 
fraternity to any degree, but if the 
figures of the first cost of the plays 
and shows in the big cities were bul- 
letined broadcast, many gasps of sur- 
prise would follow the scanning of 
them. 


chance 


even 


BURLESQUE THIS SEASON 


Burlesque this season has not ad- 
vanced. Of the two Wheels the West- 
ern has shown the only general improve- 
ment. But the Western Wheel shows 
were so far behind the standard set by 
the Eastern Wheel in seasons past that 
the one effort this year means nothing 
to the West if not carried forward. It 
would require two or ‘three seasons 
more for the Western shows to touch 
the grade reached by the East at its best. 

The Eastern Wheel attractions on the 
average have fallen far below their rec- 
ord of last year and the year before that. 
It looks very much as though several 
Eastern Wheel have been 
“cheating” this season, relying upon the 
prestige of the circuit. The Eastern 
shows have been badly casted, often poor- 
ly arranged and almost as often with 
a touch of that vulgarity through the 
elimination of which the Eastern Wheel 
was built up. Some of the Eastern shows 
One or 


managers 


have had more than a touch. 
two were very dirty. Peculiarly, too, 
some Eastern shows were more smutty 
outside of New York than when appear- 
ing at the Columbia. 

If the Eastern Wheel officials do not 
believe their shows have deteriorated on 
the moral side, the instance of Bastable, 
The Bastable 


opened with the season as a three-diy 


Syracuse, may be cited. 


It drew for the first few weeks 
The 


shows coming in brought about a condi- 


stand. 
from all the people in Syracuse. 


tion in two months that the women 


would not go to the theatre, and the au- 
diences there now are as a rule composed 
of ninety-five per cent. men. 


The Western shows “cleaning up” 


and improving have had no appreciable 
effect upon the business of the Wheel. 
That could 
so quickly. 
are grumbling throug 
ing more and the box office showing less 
than in former seasons, The Western 
Wheel patrons are being re-educated. 
Whether the educational process will be 
gone through with remains to be seen. 
Any, number of burlesque regulars want 
their amusement in that branch as they 
have grown accustomed to [it. What 
percentage of the whole they make is not 
known. According to receipts in the past 
they can not support an expensive show. 
Managers claim that for these an ex- 
pensive show is not necessary; with a 
cheaper production and less money at 
the gate, there would be more profit for 
them. 


not have been looked for 


Several Western managers 
their shows cost- 


The fault of the burlesque shows this 
season is about the same as last, lack of 
good principal women, although it is ac- 


absence also of 
principal Those that 
remain in burlesque seem to be going 
backward, through lack of ambition per- 
haps. Others who could make good tn 
vaudeville, left burlesque to go either 
on the big time or the small time. Bur- 
lesque managers will not pay salaries de- 


centuated now by the 


good comedians. 


manded, and which can be obtained in 
the small-time vaudeville houses. Sou- 
brets at $35, $40 and $45 that can get 
over are rare. The other kind don’t want 
burlesque unless at their figure. There 
are too many musical shows that call for 
them. A soubret refused $60 by a bur- 
lesque manager signed with a Broadway 
production, going on the road for $100. 
An act that was told it was a star at 
$135 in burlesque is now receiving $300 
in vaudeville at the head of a big act, 
headlined and featured all over the coun- 
try. Burlesque offers no such induce- 
ments. 


There are some people in burlesque 
getting comparatively “good money,” but 
there must be a reason other than for 
work performed. The reason usually is 
reputation. 


The sameness of burlesque shows is 
becoming more inimical to the  busi- 
ness at present than at any other time. 
Popular published songs, same evolu- 
tions, formations and movements of the 
choristers in numbers, same comedy bits 
and business, often the same dialog for 
jokes or comedy, are growing so fre- 
quent the condition will shortly have 
to be met. Burlesque has been unfor- 
tunate in its chorus girls this season 
as well. They are a poor lot on the 
average, poor workers, poorly drilled, not 
good looking and not too well dressed, 
with the usual exceptions. There are 
exceptions in burlesque to everything 
that may be said, but the exceptions are 
mighty few, well known and not suf- 
ficient to change the complexion as a 
whole. 


The next thing in the burlesque fieid 
may be the merger of the two Wheels. 
That is to be expected and is a natural 
outcome. VARIETY printed a news story 
some weeks ago of a scheme for a Major 
and Minor Wheel, out of the two present 
competing circuits. It sounded feasible. 
The Major Circuit was to play the best 
shows, costing from $1,100 upwards 
weekly, and in the best houses along the 
line. The Minor Circuit was to give bur- 
lesque what it wanted with a “$700 
show.” There is no doubt room for two 
such Wheels. 


Another plan was for one of the 
Wheels to take over the other, guaran- 
tee its stockholders a certain return on 
their investment and operate both Wheels, 
lining up each as might serve the best 
interest of both. 


The burlesque executives want two 
Wheels in the field, feeling that. to re- 
move one or merge both into a single 
string, with but one house in a city would 
leave an opening for another opposition 
to spring up. Either of the plans out 
lined above would act as a barrier to a 
third Wheel. 

It may be a few seasons yet, more o1 
less, before handled 
The old timers 
in it are holding the progressives back. 
One astute burlesque showman who has 
made very good artistically and financial- 
ly, recently said something when he re 
marked: “The burlesque people don’t 
know how much business they can do 
because they have never played to ca- 
pacity all the time. The capacity is there 
and can be filied. When they do it, you 


will see real burlesque.” Sime. 


burlesque will be 
differently than it is now. 


| 
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INSURANCE 


VARIETY 


Variety a few weeks had occasion to 
examine the subject of accident insurance 
as it affected stage folk. An investiga- 
tion of a typical policy was made on be- 
half of a vaudeville entertainer, who, by 
the way, had been refused even advice by 
the White Rats Actors’ Union because 
she was not a member of the order. 

At the outset it became apparent the 
claim under inquiry was practically worth- 
less, but the accident insurance expert 
whom the Variety representative ap- 
pealed to for information opened up an 
interesting fund of information on the 
general subject of theatrical insurance. 

A general insurance broker in New 
York with wide experience in writing 
accident, life and health insurance for 
players, said that innumerable complaiuts 
were received from the home offices of 
the insurance companies on theatrical pol- 
icies. This was largely because stage peo- 
ple would not read their policies care- 
fully, and were accustomed to enter the 
most absurd claims, depending upon their 
misunderstanding of what they were buy- 
ing in the first place, and their vague 
recollection of what the agent had told 
them of their policy in a hurried conver- 
sation at the time it was sold. 

“All over the country there are local 
insurance agents,” he said, “who have 
access to the stages and solicit business 
from players. They make a convincing 
argument, which, while it does not con- 
tain actual misrepresentation, at least puts 
the best side of their wares forward. Not 
infrequently the player pays casual atten- 
tion and closes the policy (in the case 
of a limited accident and health risk) 
without close examination, chiefly because 
it ig cheap and has some attractive fea- 
ture, such, for example, as the neat card- 
case and money wallet which contains an 
identification card. 

“Now this limited accident and healtn 
policy covers certain definite things. It 
pays upon injury or death in an acci 
cent upon a common carrier or public 
conveyance, injury received upon the pub- 
‘lic highway or in a public conveyance. 

“In short, it specifies every accident 
covered by the form of insurance. An 
cetor who buys such a policy soon after 
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MARIE KING SCOTT. 
THAT COUNTRY GIRL, B’GOSH. 

She hails from Indiana, where they grow 
real rubes and is booked solid in vaudeville 
and making ’em laugh right out. 

Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


falls down stairs and breaks his leg, or 
suffers an injury while playing on the 
stage. He cannot understand why pay- 
ment is refused by the claim department. 
He wants to go into court and testify that 
the agent who sold the policy promised 
him protection against every contingency. 
When he presents his claim the insurance 
company offers its policy as evidence. The 
company’s obligations are very definite 
and the matter of the local agent’s ar- 
gument which sold the policy is merely 
a question of veracity between the policy 
holder and the agent. Of course, it ‘s 
worthless as legal evidence.” 

“These limited accident and health pol- 
icies which cost from $6 to $15 a year 
do not cover accidents on the stage. It 
is a principle of such insurance that the 
limited policy is net in force when the 


carried for a single year and then can- 
celled, the company considering itself un- 
commonly lucky if it gets through with- 
out a loss and being assured that the 
second year of the policy’s life would, ‘n 
the natural course of events, cost them 
losses. 

It was in this way that the Oceanic 
Insurance Co. of England wrote a $10,- 
000 accident policy on Paderewski’s gold- 
en fingers. The concern carried the pol- 
icy for three years and in that time paid 
out more money in claims than they 
could get back if the pianist lived to the 
century mark and paid premiums regu- 
larly.- The concern then cancelled its 
risk and charged the losses up to ad- 
vertising. 

A vast amount of accident insurance 
is written for theatre people in the course 
of the year. It protects them from loss 
caused by injury in traveling from place 
to place, and the “identification” feature 
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Meeting with much success and hooked solid by NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


holder is engaged in his vocation, but on’ 
when he is traveling or in some public 
place and not engaged at his vocation. 
A passenger in a taxicab who was in 
jured would have a valid claim, for ex- 
ample, but the chauffeur would have none. 
Misunderstanding of this general prin- 
ciple has caused many disputes. In like 
manner a spectator in a theatre might 
claim compensation from an accident, but 
a dancer who fell during the perform- 
ance and sprained an ankle would be 
without recourse. 

“It might be mentioned in this con- 
nection that in this country professional 
dancers, acrobats and gymnasts are re- 
garded as uninsurable on accident and 
health policies and are so classified in the 
manuals of most of the companies. Oc- 
casionally famous dancers have been t:- 
ken by insurance companies, but this 
was done only for the advertisement that 
came to the concern. They are usually 


appeals to them. This is a card and key- 
ring metal tab. If the holder is injured 
and unconscious the company will pay all 
charges up to $100 to get him into com- 
munication with those who will look out 
for his welfare. 

An agent in Chicago a few years ago 
made a specialty of selling these policies 
among theatrical people. The annual cost 
was something like $6, but the agent’s 
actual commissions in the course of a 
year amounted to about $7,500 on that 
This did not include any 
From such totals 


branch alone. 
life policies written. 
the amount of business placed “in the 
back of the house” all over the country 
may be imagined. 

There lived at the Lamb Club until he 
died not so long ago a man who had 
made a very comfortable income as a 
singer in musical comedy. In later life 
he lost his voice and being without means 
of livelihood, and having saved little, he 


turned to the selling of theatrical insur- 
ance. He never forced an argument on 
one of his myriad of friends, but let it 
become known that he was in that line 
of business, and it came to him without 
an effort. Until his death his income 
from insurance commissions was nearly 
twice as much as had been his salary 
as a singer. 

A large number of advance agents for 
theatrical companies do insurance solicit- 
ing as a side line. They are, so to speak, 
“in on the ground floor.” When they 


CORA SIMPSON. 


With CORA SIMPSON AND CO., extends 
to all the compliments of the season and best 
wishes for a bright New Year. 

Miss Simpsen is meeting with marked 
success in her new comedy sketch “WE 
WANT OUR RIGHTS,” in which the suffra- 
gette theme is exploited with new variations 

Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


arrive in the theatre ahead of their com- 
pany, another organization occupies the 
stage. The advance man presents his ar- 
gument and signs up as many as he can. 
His commission amounts to about 30 per 
cent. of the initial premium, and the total 
commission for a tour has been known 
to equal the agent’s salary. 


The Rubes are regular city fellers 


ne Ww. 


“BACK TO THE BEAN’RY’’ 
BY DARL MacBOYLE 


Say kiddos, I'm goit.’ to quit yuh! 
My number is twenty-three. 

When I got a job in th’ chorus, 

I thought it was velvet fer me! 

I saw myself dolled up in sables, 

And doin’ life’s journey in style, 
But singin’ out “Two on th’ griddle!” 
Has packin’ a spear beat a mile. 

I was lucky once but didn’t know it. 
I longed fer th’ stage. Hully gee! 
When I took a pipe at th’ future, 
There was lots o’ things I didn’t see: 
But I aint a kickin’, just quittin’! 
I've had enough! I resign. 

1 lay by my tights fer an apron; 
It’s back to th’ bean’ry fer mine! 


Back sellin’ coffee an’ crullers 

Instead of a slant at my shape. 

Back eatin’ corn beef an’ cabbage, 

Not dreamin’ of lobster an’ grape. 

Doin’ a relish to roquefort 

With a band playin’ ragtime is fine, 

But a “John” showin’ up is a gamble, 
And I'l] take a sure thing fer mine. 

I didn’t give ‘em no notice, 

That two week thing's good fer a grin! 
Their contract's with Katheryn Kraemer 
An’ my name is Maggie McGinn. 

There’s lots o’' stuff not on my _ blueprint 
I'll go while the goin’ is fine. 

If I'd stick, I'd end up on the wardrobe. 
It's back to th’ bean’ry fer mine. 


I'll be on th’ job Monday mornin’ 

Fer ten dollars per an’ my eats. 

When I get it, ‘twill be real money. 
Not half of it, wardrobe receipts. 

I thought, it would be a _ vacation 
When from out on the cushions I lamped. 
I’m goin’ ol’ Julius one better. 

“Veni! Vidi! Vici!’ an’ vamped. 

I thought ere I hau my own number, 
That in the class thing I was there, 
But nobody else’ll believe it, 

Though I followed fame to his lair. 

I fell for the lure of th’ footlights. 
Instead of a star. I’m a shine. 

Slip me the good-bye I’m goin’! 

It’s back to th’ bean’ry fer mine! 
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HOW FEELS AFTER 


BY AL JOLSON. 


If the manager of the Springer Opera 
House, Columbus, Ga., had told me when 
| played this theatre with Lew Dock- 
stader that I should be writing this for 
Variety, within a few years, I would 
have been compelled to tell him some 
things that would not have read well. 

Then I had no idea that the star dress- 
ing room, with the bath attached, would 
be assigned to me. I was happy to use 
a bucket to wash up, and if I did not 
have to go into the next block above the 
theatre for the water I was pleased. 

Now, I am not allowed to do anything! 
There is the manager asking if every- 
thing is O-K and the house carpenter 


I obeyed the call. About the middle of 
that season opr tour closed. I returned 
to vaudeville to play the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit theatres. All the while I was work- 
ing “single” and becoming so well known 
to the stage manager of every Martin 
Beck theatre that I could use his nick- 
name with impunity. 

This delightful tour was abruptly 
brought to a close by my illness in Louis- 
ville, which laid me up for twelve weeks 
and made talking impossible. I shail 
never forget the agile interne, who was 
sent by the accident insurance company 
to examine me and make sure that I was 
actually sick so as to get the $12.50. per 


FOUR BURNS SISTERS. 


Wish their friends a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


wants the property man to establish dray 
age records and make my room look like 
a reception parlor where my friends may 
watch me at my trade. Everyone is so 
solicitous, while | cannot see how I am 
any better than I was when I played 
forty weeks of “one-nighters.” 

But this is not telling you how it came 
about. I want to do that first, and then 
| can tell you how I feel about it. One 
sunny afternoon Chris Brown (then as 
now) contract producer for the Sullivan 
Considine Circuit told me that I was to 
start a tour of his series of houses with 
Butte, Mont., as the initial point. I had 
seen sO many southern one-night stands 
| felt an acquaintance north of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line would aid in giving 
me a thorough knowledge of theatric.! 
conditions in general. I told Mr. Brown 
that I was satisfied. That association 
with the Sullivan-Considine Circuit con 
tinued for two years. 

While playing on the Circuit, Mr. 
lockstader saw me and invited me to join 
his minstrel company. I did so, and have 
never regretted becoming an end man. | 
was happily situated when we reached 
the Grand Opera House, New York. It 
was there some of the vaudeville agents 
saw me. The engagement paved the way 
for my appearing on Broadway. I was 
progressing satisfactorily in metropolitan 
vaudeville when the summons came to 
return to the Dockstadter Minstrels and 


weck they were good enough to allow. 
from the way the young doctor-to-be 
went about his work I felt that he was 
afraid that I was shamming illness for 
the “$12.50 per.” 

But the fates were good to me. Dur- 
ing my illness the offer came from the 
Messrs. Shubert to join the Winter Gar 
den company. When I could get out | 
started rehearsals, spurred on by the 
hope that I would make the Broadway 
funny bone rattle as I had been able to 
when playing at the Fifth Avenue and 
Hammerstein’s. 

[ was not a hit at the Winter Garden 
my first night there, even though some 
of my well wishers would care to make 
me believe otherwise. The piece was “La 
Belle Paree.” I had my hands full over- 
coming the nervousness of opening, in a 
full length piece. I was so nervous | 
walked to 95th street instead of 53rd 
street (where I was living) before | 
realized what I was doing, so you can 
understand how I felt. But conditions 
became better with each performance. | 
found the audience keen for live mate- 
rial and the more surprises I could diz 
up the better they enjoyed the perform- 
ance. The Messrs. Shubert aided mez 
greatly by giving me every opportunits 
to sing new songs and I was fortunate 
enough to get such successful songs .5 
“The Haunting Melody” and “Rum Tum 
Tiddle.” When I look back and see how 


things have been made easy for me | feel 
more than grateful to the Shuberts. 

That brings me to “The Whirl of So- 
ciety” and the burlesque we had in that 
piece on’ “Sumurun.” This came about 
in a peculiar manner while I was taking 
a much-needed rest. I went to see the 
Reinhardt production of “Sumurun” at the 
Casino, and was especially interested in 
the piece. That night, in a flash, there 
came to be the idea of burlesquing the 
piece and using the “run” for the en- 
trance of the chorus. This would be 
getting away from the conventional open- 
ing and closing chorus and | was sure 
that it would be appreciated at the Winter 
Garden, because if anything unique could 
get over anywhere, it would be there. 
In the morning I worked the plan ont 
with Louis Hirsch and we are now mak- 
ing the stage hands happier in every place 
where “The Whirl of Society” is played 
because we use the runway over the or- 
chestra seats. 


Maybe the question you are asking 
yourself is, is he happy after all? I can 
say this—that the fuss and fury that are 
lavished on a featured member of a mu- 
sical show is something I cannot under- 
stand. I am not ashamed to say that I 
had as much fun out of life while play- 
ing the southern tier of towns in Ala- 
bama as I have had since. New York 
is the natural goal of every player and 
to be a favorite there is something every 
one hopes for, but when you analyze the 
facts, and get down to essentials, it is 
easy to see that you can be as_ happy 
with a group of real friends outside 
of New York as in it. 

I know that there are many things 
you can get in the metropolis that you 
can not have elsewhere, but there are 
other factors that compensate in the hin- 


terland, so its “six of one and half dozen 
of the other.’ We long for the unat- 
tainable and when we get half way there 
we start to realize that the game can 
be played in one community as well as 
another, and when all’s said and dom, 
it merely means that one has found one’s 
place and made a few friends upon whom 
he can count through thick and thin. 
Then with good health and a loving wife, 
what more can anyone look for in this 
world? 

I am a firm beliver ia Marcus Aureli- 
us and his stoic attitude toward the 
world. That attitude makes one feel 
content with conditions as they appear, 
and while others may feel the need of 
lavish attention, | will continue on my 
histrionic way without any heart flutter- 
ings. Should conditions make it neces- 
sary for me to return to the bucket and 
sponge, with three fellow minstrels in 
the same dressing room, I will feel ,as 
light-hearted as | do today, with my 
name featured on the electric sign (for 
which the show shares with the house) 
and in all the “ads.” 


Prof. Weinberg, one of the greatest 
authorities in this country on short story 
writing, has declared that the storiette 
approaches more closely the form of the 
drama than any other sort of literature. 
He lays down the law that the intro- 
duction to a story must necessarily in- 
dicate its atmosphere. The Professor in- 
sists a story must not open with a light 
and witty style if it is to have serious 
The actor who tried a 
sketch out in New York recently, which 
opened with a song and dance, and fin- 
ished in a murder, never heard of Wein- 
berg. 


import later. 


JULES BERNARD and 


FLORENCE SCARTH. 


Presenting a swift comedy singing and talking act that is cleaning up without the aid of 
a mop. Guaranteed sure fire under the pure food laws 


Merry Christmas to all. 


Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 
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CRITI 


VARIETY 


Vaudeville criticism, as practiced by 
Variety, has grown to be the subject of 
an article in Vartety’s special edition 
yearly. As is quite well know now in 
the profession, Vartety’s policy or theory 
of criticism has revolutionized that form- 
er surely commercial calling in the ther- 
trical trade papers. 

With one or two exceptions none 
of the trade journals is “throwing” 
its reviews, as was done regularly and 
continuously before Variety set forth the 
honest opinions of its reviewers. VARIETY 
has never claimed its critics to be ex- 
perts in judging acts, nor were any of 
me writers on VARIETY selected because 
of their knowledge of vaudeville. The 


MANNING TWINS. 


Fastest acrobatic dancing act in vaudeville. 
Introducing a series of lively originalities. 
Booked solid from coast to coast. 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


“theory” of VARIETY in its vaudeville 
criticisms is, that if an observer of many 
shows will truthfully write his opinion, 
he will reflect the opinion of the masses. 

During the first three or four years of 
VARIETY’S existence, when reviews of the 
character described which were a daring 
departure) were printed each week, hun- 
dreds of complaints were received, alleg- 
ing all conceivable reasons. Actors who 
were “roasted” (or had had their acts 
roasted) were wont to say they had not 
advertised in the paper, as a reason 
for the “panning.” As time passed, how- 
ever, and the fact could not be over- 
looked that Variety also “roasted” acts 


which did advertise, the old excuse 
which had prevailed since there were a 


variety stage and newspapers died out, 
by sheer force of circumstances. Even 
the actor who attempted to offer this as 
a reason knew he had no believers, until 
in the present day VARIETY can ‘say that 
for the first time in the history of vaude- 
ville there is an accredited theatrical 
trade paper criticising vaudeville acts. 
This is the policy VARIETY set out on, and 
insisted it would maintain. It has had 
to overcome the actor, the manager, the 
agent, the music publisher and the ad- 
vertising problem. All of these have 
largely entered more or less into the ob- 
stacles placed before an honest policy, 
not an honest policy that is to be boasted 
about, but merely the policy upon which 
any paper should be founded and ad- 
vanced. 

With reviewing vaudeville shows, in 
this and that theatre, playing before sev- 
eral different kinds and calibres of au- 
diences, VARIETY’s critics learned to dif- 
ferentiate, and finally classified acts re- 


viewed, as eligible for the big time, smal] 
big time, small time, or picture houses. 
The ability to place was in the experi- 
ence gained in watching the effect of acts 
of several styles upon the mixed au- 


dentially offered Dash $10 to give it a 
good not’ce. Rush “caught” the act, and 
without having heard about the ten dol. 
lars, “panned” the turn. 


One or two music publishers have tried 
to take a hand in directing Variety’s 
policy. One publisher frequently asked 
that an act singing his songs be given 


VAN and CARRIE AVERY. 


Introducing Van Avery, the original “Rastus” in THE NIGHT PORTER. 


Booked solid. 


diences. Nothing but experience could 
give this insight. There is no man ‘n 
vaudeville today, no matter how well 
versed he may be in the making, booking 
or placing of a turn, who is competent 
to say in what grade of vaudeville an 
act belongs unless he has personally vis- 
ited and revisited the several grades of 
theatres playing this entertainment. This 
statement excepts the big time, for which 
some acts only are built, but neverthe- 
less it remains true insofar as even a 
big time act can not be selected to please 
a small time audience unless the picker 
knows smail time. Aji big time acts are 
not suitable to the smaller division, the 
general impression to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Along with the small time came a 
great number of new small acts, just 
breasting the vaudeville lines, trying to 
get over. These acts were reviewed by 
VARIETY’S critics as wholly new, and the 
newcomers are wont to accept VARIETY’S 
opinions as expert appraisals of their 
value. Whether they are is unknown, but 
Variety fills a very distinct want in this 
field just now, with interstate bookings. 
It aids the managers east and west to 
obtain a reliable line upon what is shown 
in the variety field weekly in New York 
City. 

Though the misstatements for the mo- 
tive of “bad notices” have about ceased, 
there still remains the actor who be- 
lieves he can “buy” a notice in VARIETY. 
Some are offering money to Varrery’s 
critics. -A few weeks ago an act confi- 


Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


“good notices” and his songs favorably 
mentioned. The music publisher finally 
withdrew his advertising patronage in 


the hope Variety would send a repre- 
sentative to see him and “fix it.” He is 
of the old line, the same as some acts, 
still of the opinion a good notice is a 
matter of diplomatic relations. 

Another music publisher used Vartety 
largely for a long time. He advertised 
acts singing his songs in it. At the first 
appearance of a woman “single act” in 
a big time New York theatre the music 
publisher personally wrote to VARIETY 
asking that the girl be “boosted,” and as 
a further inducement requested that the 
notice be made to read so that it could 
be reproduced and sent all over the 
world. The girl could not get over. 
Variety said so. Coincidentally the mu- 
sic publisher stopped advertising. 


Variety has gone forward in the aim 
to become a medium, where an adver- 
tisement would return value through the 
circulation given to it. That is all it 
solicits advertisements upon. No promise 
goes with them and the advertising solic- 
itors upon VARIETY now, as when it first 
issued, are warned under penalty of dis- 
missal to make no promise nor intimate 
that anything will be given with an ad- 
vertisement except the publicity that may 
be secured from the space the ad occu- 
pies. Not alone does this apply to criti- 
cisms, but to “reading notices” or any- 
thing else theatrical papers have been 
accustomed to giving away. 

In two cases where VarrEety has been 
quarreling with other trade papers, and 
the other papers attempted to find some- 
thing damaging against VARIETY and its 
avowed policy, the only matters they 
could print was that VARIETY’s criticisms 
were of no value. That has always been 
admitted by this paper in editorials. It 
does not claim its reviews are valuable, 
nor does it care. It prints them to ‘e 
read or not, to be accepted or not. 


On the big time vaudeville circuit the 
straight line between two points is 
made by a semi-circle. 


ETHEL WHITESIDE 


In Vaudeville 
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THE 


AMATIC CRITICS 


VARIETY 


(IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO.) 


Contrary to the general impression, the 
dramatic critics on the big dailies are 
regular human beings, subject to pass- 
ing whims, occasionally swayec’ by per- 
sonal prejudices and predilections and 
nearly all displaying in their writings a 
penchant for their individual style of 
stage presentment. In many instances 
they are predisposed toward certain act- 
ors and actresses and per contra. Few, 
if any, are without distinguishing par- 
tialities, which are often shown in their 
writings. 

It must not be inferred the New York 
critics are amenabie to any attempt at 
corruption. None such has ever been un- 
earthed—not in the present generation 
anyway. But it is nevertheless a fact 
that most of the reviewers have their 
leanings, mayhap without realizing it, 
and in this connection it is worthy 
of note that in this, as in other things, 
the strongest are apparently the weakest. 

Then in an instance or so “commercial- 
ism” may have crept into the editorial 
policy of a paper when the business man- 
ager displayed to the managing editor a 
single theatrical contract for $10,000 
yearly; who can tell in these days of 
hustle and bustle? 

With the large number of theatres in 
New York paying the dailies from $60,000 
to $90,000 each for advertising space year- 
ly, the commercial note might be struck 
sharply. It may have been ere now on 
some sheets, and it may be sooner or 
later on others, as the theatres are going 
in more for newspaper advertising and 
less for billboards. Not so long ago a 
New York daily found its advertising 
space for one managerial faction materi- 
ally cut down. It meant a loss of many 
thousands of dollars if continued. A rep- 
resentative of the paper was despatched 
to interview the managers. His report 
was that the dramatic critic was adverse 
to the management, and a review was 
displayed in proof, also some other alleged 
evidence of partiality toward the “opposi- 
tion.” The same day the theatrical cir- 
cuit renewed its original advertising agree- 
ment and the critic lost his job. — 

Stories are heard now and then of 
critics doing some sort of “work” (di- 
rectly or indirectly) for theatre man- 
agers, such as writing a preface to a 
program, revising manuscript or turn- 
ing out a short story, for sums of 
money that might be called fancy 
were not the reputation of the writer to 
be considered. But that these missions, 
offered and accepted, are for an unto- 
ward purpose, no one could honestly be- 
lieve. If the one or two critics grow en- 
thusiastic over a play that they may be 
obligated to assume they were somewhat 
responsible for, that, perhaps, is to be ex- 
pected. The managers who care about 
this matter of “notices,” however, have 
learned that the way to “get” the critic is 
to jolly him. 

How far criticism in the daily news- 
papers of New York goes toward fill- 
ing up or depleting the box office is 
problematical. Some managers accept it 
aS a necessary part of a New York 
opening, but do not seem to be unduly 
concerned either way the “notices” read. 
The exact opposite is true of other man- 
agers, who kow-tow to the critics in 
every possible manner. The _ reviewers 
appear to relish this managerial adula- 


tion, and it doubtlessly influences them, 
perhaps unconsciously, but as_ before 
stated, some are regular human beings. 
Bearing in mind -the power of the 
press, its circulation and that New York 
is a wonderfully big town, still a play 
that is good is its own best advertise- 
ment. The critics write and readers 
read, but the notices do not carry the 
weight of people saying, “You musn’t 
go to anything before seeing ‘So and So’ 
at the Blank theatre.” It is the real 
count. The manager of that attraction 
can afford figuratively to make faces at 
the newspapers. He’s got a hit. 
Adverse notices can stop even a hit, 
for a while, and favorable notices can 


Though the review is flattering, the pub- 
“lie decides from the description of the 
story whether they would care to spend 
an evening watching it. “Bad notices,” 
condemning a show or its players in at 
least three papers, tend to convince the 
public the piece is not worth the price. 

Outside New York City (and perhaps 
Chicago) where a show will play a day, 
three nights, a week or longer, the news- 
papers “make” the show in town without 
any great question mark. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and San Francisco, 
with cities in between, are led by the 
press opinions of the plays. 

Some cities that are in the “dog” class 
give expression on new productions car- 
rying some little weight. The poorest cri- 
terion of a show is Syracuse. Springfield, 
Mass., is in Class A for judging new 
attractions. Baltimore, Washington and 


FOX and WARD. 
THE RECORD MINSTREL AND VAUDEVILLE TEAM OF THE WORLD. 
A continuous, unbroken partnership of 44 years and still happy. With nearly half a 
century of solid stage service behind them, this remarkable pair of comedians are still book- 


ing far ahead. 


Recognized artists in minstrelsy and vaudeville entertainment they have always kept 


abreast of the times. 
Their specialties in ‘‘one’’ are always up 


to the minute. Last season they were a star 


feature of the Old Timer’s Festival. At preser.t playing a return engagement over the 
SULLIVAN AND CONSIDINE CIRCUIT, meeting old friends ail along the line. 
Now preparing for their GOLDEN JUBILEE TOUR in 1918. 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


help a show, for a while also, but the 
merits or demerits of an _ attraction 
somehow circulate regardless of the 
press, though it is conceded by nearly 
everyone that “the notices” help to make 
or break a production. A_ play some 
weeks ago that every New York daily 
gloated over as a “novelty of the season,” 
which should have given the piece a 
$10,000 advance sale almost immediately, 
barely did any business during the im- 
mediate week, and up to Friday had but 
$600 advance in the house for the first 
Saturday night. 

Observers of criticisms in the dailies 
and the effect of them upon the public 
(this applies more especially to New 
York than any other American city) give 
as an opinion that the descriptive mat- 
ter in the reviews setting forth the piece 
in detail has much to do with the at- 
tendance at the theatre holding the show. 


Philadelphia give a fairly true line. Chi- 
cago is wholly local to itself. Boston is 
not far behind Windytown in this re- 
spect. 

The leader of the New York critics 3 
Alan Dale. For years his picture adorn- 
ed the pages of the American untii he 
became as familiar to theatregoers as 
anyone connected with theatricals, ex- 
cepting prominent players. Perfectly self 
poised and possessed of a natural talent 
for writing (although a “style” writer), 
Dale believes himself totally without 
bias. He nevertheless leans toward cer- 
tain players and some of these, he be 
lieves, cannot give a poor characteriza- 
tion. Dale lives in the country. Of late 
he seldom comes to New York excepting 
to attend the theatre. His paper, the 
American, has many readers drawn by 
Dale’s articles, but the vast majority of 
the American circulation are not patrons 


of the $2 houses, though the American 
may help the upper part of a theatre. 


Acton Davies, of the Evening Sun, has 
earned an enviable reputation as a bril- 
liant reviewer, but is soundly biased. He 
leans strongly toward the “exotic” in 
drama, and when anything of that sort 
is placed before him, becomes rhapsodi- 
cal. Others may feel the sting of his 
satirical pen. Mr, Davies writes plainly 
and directly. Probably more New York- 
ers are influenced by what Mr. Davies 
says than by any other New York critic. 
He seldoms errs in judgment, but often 
over-enthuses. 


Adolph Klauber, of the Times, is writ- 
ing for one of the most influential 
of the New York papers. Klauber is a 
fair reviewer, but not does always hit 
off a show. He writes carefully, with 
almost too much detail. 


Jack Flynn, of the Herald, is new to 
the reviewing field. While the Herald 
has gone in for “reporting” openings 
rather than reviewing them, this season 
the paper is confining the dramatic re- 
views more closely to the accepted no- 
tion. Mr. Flynn has the important “first 
night” assignment the most often. He 
writes clearly, avoids “panning,” but 
gives a straightforward and weii-written 
opinion. So far he has been invariably 
correct. 


Louis de Foe, of the Morning World, 
is on a paper that nearly strikes the ideal 
in newspaperdom. Untrammeled by 
“policy,” Mr. de Foe never has more 
than two impressions; either the show is 
good or it is bad. He tells what he 
thinks in no uncertain way. The World 
is a big power in New York. Its readers 
patronize every portion of the theatre. 
Barring that Mr. de Foe appears to take 
himself very seriously, he could pass in a 
crowd without anyone suspecting he is 
a critic. 


Lawrence Reamer, Morning Sun, is the 
nearest thing to a humorist that the clan 
of critics possesses. Many try to be funny; 
Mr. Reamer is funny. His reviews, when 
humorous, greatly help the circulation of 
the paper. Reamer is well posted on 
ancient and modern productions in all 
parts of the world. He is, on the whole, 
very fair to all kinds of shows, but 
pretty severe when not impressed. 

J. Rankin Towse, Evening Post, has 
been nicknamed “Yellow Jaundice” hy 
some of the managers. He assumes the 
“mightier than thou” attitude and writes 
from a pinnacle. The Post is not ser- 
iously accepted by the managers, wherein 
they are grievously in error. Down 
town, especially in the Wall Street sec 
tion, the Post is the “Bible.” 


Charles Darnton, Evening World, 
gives one the idea he has a _ settled 
grouch. Often his reviews accent that. 
Some of our very best comedians have 
failed to make Mr. Darnton smile. It’s 
either an effort upon his part to refrain 
or he has his mind upon other things 
Darnton is building up something of a 
following. 

3urns Mantle, of the Mail, tries hard 
to be fair. The Mail is growing among 
the evening papers, and the dramatic de- 
partment is made bright by the lamp- 
titled young man. 

Louis Sherwin, of the Globe, appears 
to have a fixed pose as a cynic and his 
reviews are gauged from that angle. The 
Globe is not widely influential. 


The Tribune lately made a change in 
(Continued on Page 98.) 
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VARIETY 


BARS AND BAR-MAIDS 


In most of the comparisons pertain- 
ing to the vaudeville theatres of Amer- 
ica and England that have been heard of 
or read about, it is the artists’ side, which 
embraces the greater part. 

In England are many kinds of vaude- 
ville theatres, with many varieties of audi- 


ences. The music hall of England is one 


of that country’s oldest institutions. Many 
of the present-day houses over there were 


at one time a resting place or “road 
houses” for weary horsemen. 

The West End (London) halls are 
the result of progression, and the Eng- 
lishman’s ofttimes uncredited desire for 
something a little better. At present there 
are palaces set aside for vaudeville en- 
tertainment, but vaudeville by no means 
is the entire show. At halls like the 
Palace, Empire, Alhambra, Pavillion, Ti- 
voli and Oxford, the bars are very im- 
portant items of the running of the es- 
tablishments. Many stroll in every night, 
scarcely looking at the acts. But the 
show is there if wanted. In these halis 
how the bill pleases is seldom discussed. 
The Palace, Empire or any of the others 
is to be enjoyed whether the bill is 
good or bad. 

At the Coliseum and Hippodrome, Lon. 


WISHING YOU 
A MERRY XMAS 
AND A 


don, the program is the feature. There 


is no bar in either house. At both, the 
\merican style of arranging a Dill is 
striven for, 

In two 
there is 


Every house has its “regulars.” 


or three of those mentioned, 


list for those who while not 
connected with the show business have 
entry through their ability to enliven the 
bar trade. 

The girls at the bars (barmaids) be- 
come as popular as American politicians. 
They are everybody’s sweethearts, and 


“deadhead”’ 


“me NAPOLEON OF THE QUICK CHANGE ART”. 


have to listen to much of what they term 
“Swank” (commonly known as “bull’), 
but are adepts at warding it off. The 
barmaid of London is the champion 
“buller.” 

The big bar at the Palace is probably 
the most pleasant gathering place for all 
clans. Many a big vaudeville feature on 
the stage has remained unseen by many 
who struck this haven, when a merry 
party was around. 

The manager of the West End _ hall 
must invent many excuses to avoid all 
the invitations to imbibe forced upon him 
during an evening. One young manager, 
whenever foreseeing a “tough night,” 
would have a barmaid fill a bottle with 
plain water, label it gin, and that was his 
exclusive brand of liquor for the even- 
ing. 

The suburban and provincial specta- 
tors are different. They go to see the 
show only, and as a rule are easy *o 
please. The exceptions, however, are in- 
teresting enough in themselves. 

In one English town the audience 
brings in newspapers. If an act is what 


they do not want, all that may be heard 
is the crackling of the newspaper. Heaven 
pity the turn if the paper doesn’t contain 
anything interesting. 
journals. 


Pipes go with these 
Ofttimes pretty remarks are 


shot toward the stage from where the 
pipes are. 

A big factory city in England every 
Monday morning appoints a large com- 
mittee of factory men to see the show. 
They report the next morning on it. If 
the critics failed to appreciate the biil 
the house remains empty for a week. 

During the winter some of the English 
halls present sorry sights. These, of 
course, in the provinces, London and sub- 
urbs. A house of men with overcoats 
with coat collars turned up and hats on 


ACROBATS AND “COPY ACTS” 


“Speaking of comedy acrobats and 
acrobatics,” said Clark Martinettie, the 
“straight” half and business end of the 
team of Martinettie and Sylvester, “you 
can put it down in black and white that 
it’s a tough game.” 

“After sizing up the vaudeville busi- 
ness from an artist’s standpoint, I can 
say the acrobat is the poorest paid but 
hardest worker on the variety stage,” 
continued Martinettie, “furthermore, se 
must try to work,up a new fall or bit 
of comedy acrobatics to keep the act in 
favor from season to season. The ma- 
jority of acts have gone backward and 
not forward, but the remuneration for 
those that have marched abreast of the 
times is far below the standard.” 

Commenting on “copy acts,” he said: 
“We have ofttimes been accused of steal- 
ing our act from Rice and Prevost, but 
will assure you that the acrobatic rough 
stuff with the table and chairs was used 
some thirty or more years ago. I claim 
our act is wholly different from the rou- 
tine tised itt the days when Rice and Pro- 
vost worked together. 

“Why, only a few weeks ago we were 
on a train enroute from Atlanta to New 
York City, where we were to play Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria and a veteran per- 
former of Mexican birth and his wiie 
got on, both anxiously entreating the 
porter to secure them a lower berth. We 
arranged an exchange of berths, they 
taking our lower while we occupied the 
upper. In this way an acquaintanceship 
sprung up. 

“While showing at Siaiumeretein’s s, the 
Mexican made it a point to look us up 
and tell us he had seen our act twice. 
Told us that it recalled the days of the 
Majiltons with the table and chairs 
thirty years ago. The Majiltons, so the 
Mexican informed us, were three men 
and much of their time was spent with 
the circuses. 

“The Mexican is one of many persons 
no doubt who could readily prove that 
the comedy acrobatic bits with the table 
and chairs came long before Rice or Pre- 
vost, Martinettie and Sylvester or any 
of the acrobatic teams of the present 
generation were in the glare of the stage- 
lights. 

“T think our act differs entirely from 
that of Rice and Prevost, who, it will de 
remembered, worked in clown face. Our 
act lays claim to being the first to work 
the comedy stuff in white face and get 
away with it. 

“At the acrobatic game I am no spring 
chicken, having been a member of the 
Three Martinetties when they were ‘n 
their prime. I was a-mere lad when I 
joined them in Philadelphia as the top 
mounter. 

“The Martinettie and Sylvester com- 
bination came six years ago and during 
that time I have had five “Sylvesters.” 
The present Joe Sylvester is a Philadel- 
phia boy whom I knew from a kid. He 


may be seen often. Steam heat has not 
yet gained much favor in these places. 

On the whole though, it will be found 
that the English auditor, while probably 
not seeing the best entertainment, has 
the American vaudeville lover beaten a 
mile for having a good time around a 
variety theatre. 


is twenty-nine years old and has been 
with me the longest of any of the part 
ners. And by the way I might add that 
he never saw Jimmy Rice worked until 
three years ago. 

“Acrobats nine times out of ten get 
ideas from doing their falls in public. For 
instance Sylvester on our appearance at 
Hammerstein’s got two laughs out oi 
one fall made from the table, doing it in 
a new way he had not intended. 

“Returning to the ‘copying’ thing again, 
every acrobatic act in the country can 
copy, steal, take, purloin or use whatever 
way they see fit from our act, but it is 
up to them to make good with it. 

“Acrobatics are my stock in trade anid 
I am trying to put them on the markri 
in the best shape possible. That it’s hard 
work and injurious may be attested by 
the accidents which befall my partner 
from time to time. Four years ago in 
Cleveland, Sylvester struck his spine 
against a chair and was confined to the 
hospital for five weeks. On examination 
it was found that the blood would not 
flow to the spine and the surgeons had 
to make 200 cuts in their endeavor to 
send the blood through its channels in 
the back. 

“T bear no ill will toward acts who 
seek to ‘copy’ us and I even want to see 
them all succeed. There is plenty of 
room for good acrobatic acts. I don’t 
mind playing on the same bill with any 
of the others. In fact, we have worked 
in a show with three acrobatic acts, but 
ours was such that it did not conflict a 
bit with the others. 

“As to the table and chairs in acrobatic 
acts, will also refer anyone to the days 
of Hickey, of Hickey and Nelson, Cook, 
of Cook and Lorenz, who in 1888 worked 
with a man named Emerson, and Me- 
Nish, another acrobat of other years, 
and any other acts of seasons ago who 
made use of them for stage purposes. 
All we claim is the way we have used to 
work it up to meet the demands of the 
present-day audiences.” 


LUCILLE SAVOY. 
THE SINGING VENUS. 


A high class novelty, elegantly presented. 
Has been continuously featured in the leading 
vaudeville houses of the east for over a vear. 
Now successfully touring the Sullivan-Consi- 
dine Circuit. 

Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES, 
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TRIALS OF A YOUNG MANAGER 


BY ASHER LEVY. 
(Manager Garrick Theatre, Chicago.) 


Job had his troubles, and his lamen- 
tations are famous, but his trials were 
as nothing compared with those of the 
manager of a modern theatre. Job had 
his vexations, and history tells us they 
were great, but the multiform tribula- 
tions of the man who attempts to con- 
duct a theatre in this day and age are 
much greater, or, at least, they seem 
so to me. 

Were it not for the humor that crops 
out now and again, the lot of the man 
in my position would be very severe; 
but there are many amusing incidents 
that occur during the course of events, 
and now and then there are pleasant 
incidents that relieve the tedium and 


morning and works until twelve at 
night. After that his time is his own. 
The manager must bear the brunt of 
all the troubles, of everybody, from the 
box office to the stage and from the 
front lobby to the back wall. He is 
called upon to straighten out the tan- 
gles of every one, from the star on 
the stage to the humblest scrubwoman 
and from the advance agent to the fly 
man. He must be a diplomat as well 
as an autocrat. 

Managers are called upon to put up 
with the whims-and the vagaries of 
various and sundry press agents (or 
advance men, as they love to be 
called. Some even want to be called 


CLARK and VERDI. 


THE ITALIAN 
novelty in “One.’ 


Introducing a 


COMEDIANS. 


Direction, JOE PINCUS, Pat Casey Agency. 


the monotony of a life of care. The 
manager of a modern theatre must put 
his nose to the grind stone, and he 
must make up his mind to be ready to 
look after infinite detail. It is the 
small things about a theatre that count, 
as in many other lines of business, and 
the man who wants to have his piay- 
house popular must see that every- 
thing about it is kept right to the top 
notch of perfection. 

In order to do this he must have 
efficient assistants, and it is no easy 
matter to find competent and reliable 
help. After he has hired his box office 
men, his ushers, his stage hands, his 
orchestra and his janitors, the man- 
ager has nothing to do, according to 
the lay mind. All he does is to pose 
around the lobby in evening dress and 
look wise. 

That is the way it strikes the out- 
sider. But the facts are that he 
comes down at nine o’clock in the 


business managers.). They come 
town, kicking as soon as they arrive. 
They ask innumerable questions and 
pester around in one way or another. 
To be sure, they are very necessary 
to a theatre, and have often been 
known to work, and work hard. There 
are some, however, who do not know 
what work is. Then the manager is 
compelled to get busy and take up the 
duties of press agent also. 

Then there is the pass question, one 
of the most prolific sources of vexa- 
tion and trouble to be encountered in 
the show business. If I had my way 
about it, all passes would be abolished, 
but for some reason or other passes 
have been granted and still will be 
granted. The young manager finds he 
has suddenly grown very popular. 
People who never spoke to him on 
the street are now most affable. Per- 
sons cold to him before now invite him 
to dine. He is delighted at all this 
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‘for but one or two. 


attention, and thinks he is gaining in 
social life at rapid strides. But the 
time of awakening comes. He is re- 
ceiving requests for passes from the 
people who have been so polite and 
so kind—he finds the pass fiends are 
hot on his trail. Men and women who 


used to know his parents, young fel-. 


lows who went to school with him, in- 
dividuals who used to know some one 
he used to know in the east, distant 
relatives, city officials, all are after 
him. He has to use the utmost diplo- 
macy in turning them down, so as not 
to make enemies for his theatre and 
himself. 

Then there is the cantankerous pub- 
lic to encounter. For some reason or 
other, the general public becomes 
cranky the minute it nears the theatre 
lobby. It begins at the box office, and 
the box office man—iwho is a good box 
office man—must have the patience of 
our old friend Job, the diplomacy of a 
Beaconsfield and the iron will of a 
Bismarck. Then comes the doorman, 
who must keep up the good work, and 
finally the ushers must be as tender to 
the dear public as to a babe in arms. 

During my short career as manager 
many amusing and many trying inci- 
dents have occurred. I will have space 
I recall a par- 
ticularly trying one of recent date. We 
had a matinee on, and the house was 
sold out. A governess arrived with a 
bevy of children. She had purchased a 
hox for $15.00, which would entitle her 
to six seats at $2.50 per seat. She in- 
sisted however that she was entitled 
to eight seats, and had her seven 
charges on hand to enter. She ignored 
the doorman—marched in at the head 
of her little army and threw the tick- 
ets on the floor in the crowd where 
they could not be found until after 
the opening of the show. She made 
her way by easy stages to the box and 


MR. MAX 


there sat down like a queen in her 
triumph. It took considerable hard 
work to get her to donate another five 
dollars to the entertainment, but she 
finally did, and her other two charges 
saw the show. 

Another case was very amusing, to 
say the least. It was during the run 
of “The Blue Bird,” essentially a show 
for children. A woman arrived and 
called for the manager. She was ac- 
companied by two daughters, nearly 
old enough to vote. She explained the 
situation thus: “My daughters are too 
young to understand the play, so I 
don’t think { should pay for them. 
Can’t you pass them in?” 

“But if they are too young to under- 
stand it, why take them?” I asked in 
my best manner. 

“Well, you see, they want to see it, 
and I want them to see it,” was the 
reply. All I could do was to show her 
the box office and she finally paid. 

There are other matters, not so hu- 
morous, and many exasperating in the 
extreme, but they must all be met, and 
happy is the man who has a saving 
sense of humor, for, otherwise, he 
would become a cynic and a grouch. 
Still we wonder why there are so few 
successful theatre managers. 


Harry Allen got his experience in run- 
ning al fresco shows by managing his 
father’s circus in England. Ile avers 
that American showmen are mere fledg- 
lings in the art of handling “Hey Rube!” 
fights. He instances one in which a horde 
of Welsh miners descended upon his lot 
to wreck the show. The lot was floored 
with split-slate stone as sharp as knives, 
and the miners handled them most ex- 
pertly, The tent was cut to ribbons and 
the circus people showed more casualties 
than passengers ‘in a railroad wreck. 


i. HAYES 


presents 
PAUL NEVINS and RUBY ERWOOD. 
“THE COALMAN 


AND THE MAID.” 


Wishing all a Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year. 
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PUBLISHED SONGS 


Two sides have developed in the pub- 
lished song affairs of the stage. On 
one side is the singer; on the other the 
music publisher. 

Stress of circumstances has, within 
the past four or five years, done much 
toward reducing the singer and the 
song to an understandable basis in vau- 
deville. It is in vaudeville (including 
in a way burlesque also) where the pub- 
lished song, as it is called, mostly ap- 
pears. That sort of a number is one 
gotten out by the music publisher and 
unrestricted [or given to all singers who 
may apply for permission to use it]. 
Sometimes a published song is restrict- 
ed to one, two or more singers for a 
limited time. Sometimes also a “pro- 
duction number” is allowed to make it- 
self heard outside the show where it 
properly belongs. In that case the pub- 
lisher will blame it on to the singer, and 


the next, using some one else’s song in- 
stead. 

To hold singers, publishers advanced 
the “plugging scale” somewhat—gave 
more money, little presents; in short, 
agreed to almost anything the singer 
demanded or asked. Then another 
kind of money-paying publisher ap- 
peared. He offered to make the “pro- 
duction,” plunged heavily on gowns for 
“women singles,” supplied “special 
drops,” did almost everything possible. 
The “act-making” publisher says he 
doesn’t pay money, but that statement 
is accepted doubtfully. The extraor- 
dinary outlay for an act is cupposed to 
hold it in line for the certain publish- 
er’s songs, whether they are “hits” or 
draw the applause other popular “rag” 
numbers do. 

When the lucky publisher places a 
hit on the song market nowadays he 


BUD and NELLIE HEIM. 


Now assisted by 
SIG KRETORE. 
America’s foremost juvenile vaudeville stars in a new potpourri of nonsense and melody 
in “one,” aided and abetted by SIG KRETORE, musical! director. 
Just finishing third successful western tour and reopening on the United, Dec. 23, at 


Temple, Detroit. 
Booked solid. 


Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


the singer will say he or she didn’t 
know, and so on. A “published song” 
may find its way into a production as 
ai “interpolated number.” 

The influence of “rag” on the theatre- 
soing public, and the large number of 
“single women” lately in vaudeville as 
a result, have narrowed down the range 
of the popular melody and the singer. 
It has been and is now, all “rag.” When 
a new raggeditty song is written, and it 
“gets over,” there is a rush of singers 
for it. It’s quite a while since a ballad 
has held its head up very strongly in 
the morass of “Glides.” The “pretty” 
song is also having a rest, while the 
“classical” only sounds funny. “Give 
’em rag” is the slogan of the singer. 

With the change of taste came a 
change of conditions. A few seasons 
ago the vaudeville singer selected the 
song wanted, and blithely asked the 
publisher for a weekly salary to sing 
it. Not all did, but the great majority. 
The publisher paid the price, as other 


competitors stood ready to bid. The 


publishers chafed under what they 
deemed an imposition (for you must 
know a music publisher thinks his song 
the best in the world—as a manager 
believes his show to be). Singers in 
those days were finicky. They “put on” 
a number one week, and “took it off” 


is inundated with applications from 
singers. Some need the song so bad- 
ly they are willing to sing it without 
payment of a bonus. The publisher’s 
side enters here. The popularity of the 


song among singers spreads the popu- 
larity to the theatre-goers until within 
a comparatively brief time the num- 
ber becomes too familiar. “I heard 
that here last weck” is becoming a 
regular saying in the vaudeville houses, 
referring to a recent song success. 
The music publisher seems to be- 


heavy, much to the added joy of the 
publisher who goes in for “rag stuff.” 

The era of syncopated music has il- 
luminated one clouded point of the 
past; it has established the fact that it is 
the song rather than the singer nowadays 
that makes for success. Some singers 
can “make” their songs, others just sing 


MARIE and BILLY HART. 


Presenting Their Own Original ang Novel Comedy, “THE CIRCUS GIRL.” 


Now in England, where they scored a recognized hit as a headliner on the bill at the London 


Hippodrome. 


Read what the papers said: 


The Stage—‘‘An act of the character beloved by English Audiences.” 


Post—‘‘A great deal of fun. 


Telegraph—‘“‘The Circus Girl,’’ a miniature review. 


Welcomed as something new.” 


Played with vigor and much enjoyed.” 


MARIE HART is acknowledged to be America’s most versatile artiste, praised highly by 
press and public. 
BILLY HART has won his place as a popular and capable comedian, a producer and writer 
with original methods. 
“THE CIRCUS GIRL” has been a hit since produced in 1910, and is winning fresh laurels abroad. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to all. 


lieve that quick popularity means quick 
sales and a short life even for a big 
hit. Whether that is to his pecuniary 
advantage, in preference to having a song 
held longer on the stage by fewer 
artists singing it, the publisher doesn’t 
say; but he professes to know that he 
will have another “hit” for its suc- 
cessor, when the death comes. With 
the thousands of pop vaudeville houses 
in the country, a song passes over the 
map quickly nowadays. In England 
where the “rag” is raging just now, the 
demand for that style of music is very 
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them. While there is a wide latitude 
in the delivery of many singers, those 
who have the ultra-popular numbers 
do “get over”—therefore it must be the 
song. 


What’s your idea of the most hack- 
neyed line in all dramatic writings? A 
number of actors were once asked this 


question. Among the answers was this: 
“See these flowers, Marie. Are they not 
beautiful ?” 


ETHEL MacDONOUGH. 
Formerly “DIVINE MYRMA, THE DIVING 


VENUS,” now 
comedienne in the first 
HOUSES. 


appearing as a_ singing 
class U. B. O. 
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INSIDE VAUDEVILLE. 


BY JOS. M. SCHENCK. 
(General Booking Manager for the Loew Circuit.) 


In the history of the stage there was 
never a time when success was so pro- 
nounced in any amusement line as in 
vaudeville of the present day in America. 
More people are entertained in the vau- 
deville theatres than in any other branch 
of the show business. Ten people at- 
tend a vaudeville performance to one 
patronizing any other form of entertain- 
ment. 

In America there are 1,000 theatres of 
more than medium size and class playing 
vaudeville shows. The _ theatre-going 
public spends $100,000,000 a year in the 
first rank vaudeville theatres. The sal- 
aries of the performers range from $50 
to $3,000 a week. In addition there are 
4,000 smaller theatres and halls in the 
United States where vaudeville is played, 
and the performers are paid from $20 to 
$150 a week. 

By these figures it is plain to be seen 
that vaudeville is at its, height in the 
amusement field. It is growing every 
day in popularity. What iron and steel 
are to the industrial market, so vaude- 
ville is to the amusement seeking pub- 
lic of the united forty-nine states. 

Vaudeville gets its origin from the 
French of the eighteenth century, then 
a popular form of light dramatic com- 
position consisting of pantomime, 
dances, songs and dialogues, written in 
couplets. It is generally accepted that 
the word is to be identified with “vau- 
de-vire,” the name given to the con- 
vivial songs of the fifteenth century. 
The name originated with a literary 


association known as the “Compag- 
nons Gallois,” i. e, “Boon Compan- 
ions,” or “Gay Comrades,” in the 


valley of the Vire or Virene, in Nor- 
mandy. The most famous of the au- 
thors of these songs was Oliver 
Basselin. When in the seventeenth 
century the term had been applied to 
topical satiric verses current in the 
towns, it was corrupted into its pres- 
ent form, either from “vau-le-ville” or 
“voix-de-ville.” 

From the hmble beginning of vaude- 
ville it has progressed and increased to 
the standard that every man, woman and 
child in the United States knows. 

It is only a few years ago when the 
vaudeville or variety actor thought 
himself fortunate if he or _ she 
played ten or twelve weeks out of the 
season. Now it is the regular thing 
for a standard act to get forty weeks’ 
work, or even a solid year, if desired. 
Nevertheless today there are quite a 
number of acts who work but a very 
small part of the year, owing to a fic- 
titious value which they place on their 
services. The vaudeville business is 
being standardized, and the performer 
must realize that an act is now bought 
and sold for what it is worth, the same 
as merchandise, steel rails, wheat or 
grain. 

The vaudeville artist is a commodity. 
If his performance is especially bril- 
liant or funny, the act is always 
sure of as much work as desired at 


a standard price, but it is true that 
some people do not appreciate the 
business of vaudeville, as they would 
rather work twelve weeks at a ficti- 
tious price than forty weeks at a salary 
that an act really merits. It has often 
occurred in my experience that a vaude- 
ville player will hold out for a higher 
price and suffer a twenty-week lay-off 
rather than submit to a salary which the 
manager fixes as being the value of the 
act. 

For instance, if an act is worth $300 
a week, and the performer fixes the 
value at $500 a week, what is the re- 
sult? He or she probably works a sea- 
son of ten weeks, at $500 a week, mak- 
ing the income for the year $5,000. 


ways wears loud clothes and talks 
louder than his make-up, is a simpleton 
of the rankest order. In a great many 
booking offices the speeches of the 
agent are considered in the same rank 
of importance as the braying of an ass. 


The vaudeville actor, like performers 
in other branches of the stage, is sus- 
ceptible to flattery. The agents are 
the sycophants, and they shower praise 
and compliments often undeserved, so as 
to make the performer feel that the only 
living person who has a real apprecia- 
tion of his worth is the agent. This 
is a plain bunco game, emanating from 
the cunning and ninny brain of the 
agent, and intended only for the per- 
sonal financial profit and gain of the 
agent. 

Twenty years ago the managers 
used the same kind of suavity and kind 
words on the actor, but the manager of 
to-day realizes that he is operating a com- 


STITH and GARNIER. 
MARVELOUS SPINNERS AND MANIPULATORS. 


Who are at present playing the 
success, 


ing it one of the prettiest novelty acts in vaudeville. 


SULLIVAN-CONSIDINE tour and meeting with great 
A special setting is carried and electrical effects as well as elaborate costumes, mak- 


They have beer. playing the better class 


houses in the east for the past season and are meeting with success everywhere, the act being 


a novelty out of the ordinary. 


Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to all of our friends. 


Compare this with the standard value 
of the act, $300, with a season of forty 
weeks, making a total «f $12,000. It 
is a plain business proposition. The 
sooner the vaudeville actor appreci- 
ates it, the better off he or she will be. 

Sometimes acts hold out legitimately 
for more money, and as in any busi- 
ness other than vaudeville, there is al- 
ways more than an even chance that 
the difference will be settled for the 
benefit and to the satisfaction of both 
parties concerned. There is a certain class 
of managers who hold out false hopes 
to the vaudeville actor by an unfair 
method. This manager is the one who 
takes 500 acts under his control at 
fictitious prices, and gets them only 
a few weeks’ work a year, because he 
has no theatres in which to place them. 
He can really only use 100 acts, but he 
keeps 500 acts under his control for 
his own selfish reasons. The actor 
works one week out of five, and gives 
the selfish manager exclusive use of his 


performances. The vaudeville actor 
should rebel at this unfair manage- 
ment. 


I would like to pay my respects to 
the average middlemen of the vaudeville 
business, who are known as agents. For 
the most part agents consider them- 
selves wiseacres, but as a matter of 
fact they are a pack of nincompoops. 
The average vaudeville agent who al- 


Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


mercial game and talking real money 
instead of bunco and flattery of the 
old days. 

However, this flattery and bunco en- 
enable a certain class of agents, without 
a dollar invested, to round up vaude- 
ville acts. They gamble with the act- 
ors’ services, and the only person who 
has anything to lose is the actor. The 
actor loses engagements, the friend- 
ship of the managers, and is always on 
the verge of financial failure or abso- 
lutely broke. 

This condition is not so with the $50 
a week clerk. He works fifty-two 
weeks a year at that salary and is bet- 
ter off than if holding out for $100 a 
week and getting it only ten or twelve 
weeks a year. His work is steady and 
regular, and he is not gambling with 
his job. The sooner the vaudeville 
actor appreciates these conditions, the 
sooner he will live in good hotels, eat 
in the best restaurants, and make him- 
self increase his bank account. 

The manager knows these condi- 
tions. The men who were the finan- 
cial backers or managers of such 
enterprises twenty-five years ago were 
worse off than the actor of the pres- 
ent day; but by the steady grind of 
time they have bettered and improved 
their position. 

Let us go back to the American 
stage prior to 1750: Tony Aston, an 


ited the southern and middle colonies 
in 1730 and gave entertainments in 
New York and other places. In 1749 
a company came into existence in 
Philadelphia and produced Addison’s 
“Cato,” for which they were arrested. 
The American stage was in a poor 
and struggling condition until 1795, 
when large theatres were built in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, and for 
a time the art flourished. In 1774 the 
Continental Congress passed a resolu- 
tion forbidding dramatic performances 
on account of the impending Revolu- 
tion. This was rescinded in 1782. 

Until the last hundred years the so- 
cial status of the actor was low. In 
the middle ages he was a strolling 
vagabond, wandering from fair to fair, 
and was deemed so degraded that even 
in Shakespeare’s time women were not 
allowed to act in public in England. 
In that country all actors were classed 
as vagabonds and suspicious persons. 
In that country all actors were classed 
usually the servants of the nobility. 
The salaries now paid to leading act- 
ors are forty times what they were one 
hundred years ago. Holding a mirror 
up to nature remains the actor’s pur- 
pose today, but the public taste chang- 
es, and with it the acting of the day. 

Producers of vaudeville acts are 
shamefully treated by the managers. 
It is absolutely necessary for the con- 
tinuous success of vaudeville to have 
new acts. The men who furnish the 
brains, money and time in the produc- 
ing business get very little payment 
and credit for their strenuous labors. 
A bad act gets them no sympathy, and 
it is ridiculed and thrown into the 
storehouse, with the loss of the entire in- 
vestment. When the producer has a 
good act, the managers are likely to con- 
demn it. This often occurs, for the 
reason that the managers may force 
the producer to sell a successful act 
at the cost of running expenses. There 
should be bigger royalties, more lee- 
way, and more encouragement for the 
producer. But at the present time 
there is no appreciation for his in- 
genuity, brains and cash he invests. It 
causes the producer to lose spirit, and 
the men in this field are gradually 
dwindling in number. 

The current musical comedies are 
nothing more than vaudeville shows 
lacking variety. Few of the so-called 
musical comedies or musical extrava- 
ganzas have plots. They surround the 
vaudeville performers with pretty girls 
in beautiful costumes. The rehearsals 
before the initial production begin four 
to six weeks, and sometimes eight 
weeks, in advance. There is no as- 
surance of stability. These ventures 
often open and close in one and the 
same week, and the surprising feature 
to the booking offices and managers of 


theatres is that the actor who is 
capable of drawing regularly a_ sal- 
ary in the vaudeville field is al 


ways anxious to run into musical com 


edy. It is only additional evidence 
of a lack of business acumen on the 
part of the vaudeville actor 

If the vaudeville performer were as 


commercially progressive and as sound 
in business judgment as the vaudeville 
manager of today, there would be no 
class of performers who would be in 
a more dignified position, or better 
off financially and socially. 
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CHANCE FOR COLORED ACTS 


According to the joint opinion of Fid- 
dler and Shelton, two successful colored 
vaudevillians, the negro has just as good 
an opportunity to forge to the front ‘a 
theatricals today as he has ever had. 

Harry Fiddler and Byron Shelton have 
been in the show business since they were 
playmates in school in Indianapolis. As 
a team, however, they have been har- 
moniously together since 1907. They have 
played the north, the south, the east and 
the west, and they are ready to file af- 
fidavits that not once in their lives have 
they had any “run in” or tilts with the- 
atre managers, stage crews or hotels. 

Fiddler and Shelton, while deploring 
the thinning of the ranks of colored head- 
liners by death, assert that the passing of 
time will develop. worthy successors. 

Mr. Shelton (who plays the piano and 
has the baritone voice) is an inveterate 
reader. He strongly opines that the per- 
former should study applause. He claims 
that such is a mark of appreciation more 
than an indication for the artist to come 
back and wear out his welcome. He says 
that the entertainer by any kind of per- 


liams told its readers the acts that were 
in demand and got the best results were 
those that were clean, was responsible for 
the refinement which has always char- 
acterized their act. 

As the colored entertainer is in the 
minority in vaudeville his success is all 
the greater when both press and public 
speak kindly year after year of him, says 
the colored entertainer. To gain and hold 
this regard, it is necessary to show re- 
spect. 

They say their material has always 
been chosen with a view of giving no 
offense and that they have done it wisely 
year after year is shown when not a 
single line has been cut by the managers 
anywhere. They think that many a colored 
act is lost through the artist’s anxiety io 
make good with material that jars and 
grates and has a tendency to remain in 
view too long. 

The colored man should always be 
prompt at rehearsal, should endeavor to 
keep peace at all times with everybody 
around a theatre, believe Fiddler and 
Shelton. Colored acts will get good 


THE FOUR ADLERS. 
WORLD'S GREATEST EQUILIBRISTIC. CLUB JUGGLING MARVELS. 
An act safe from imitations and choosers. 


Their motto is: “Anybody 


Booked solid, 


sonal discernment is able to tell when :t 
means more than appreciation. 

They claim that their success is sufh- 
cient proof that the way of the colored 
artists in vaudeville is not as bad as tt 
is generally painted. In acquiring their 
hold on the public and maintaining its 
respect (as well as the managers) they 
assert it is necessary for the performer 
to work, to study, change his act and 
not to borrow trouble. 

Mr. Shelton says that he and Fiddler 
are always trying to improve their act 
and that they always welcome sugges 
tions from white artists and stage hands 
They cheerfully give Chapin and Lewis 
credit for suggestions as to the arrange 
ment of their first vaudeville appearance 
at the “White City,” Chicago, where they 
started under Jake Sternad’s direction. 
When Fiddler, whose perfect Chinese 
make-up has fooled many knowing ones, 
was doing an impersonation of President 
Taft in Chicago it was Charles Leonard 
Fletcher who imparted proper suggestions 
as to the best make-up as the nation’s 
chief. 

Mr. Shelton said an article in Varirery 
some years ago, wherein Percy G. Wil- 


who can do it iswelcome two it.” 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


treatment from orchestras by showing the 
leaders and musicians proper respect. 
They also claim that everywhere they 
play they find the orchestras willing to 
even play their music a second time if 
necessary. 

While discrimination through color may 
have something to do with their place 
ment in the big New York houses they 
say a manager has the right to place an 
act anywhere, as the contract gives him 
that right. Fiddler and Shelton don't 
dance and don’t sing “coon songs.” But 
they lay claim to nearly everything they 
do sing, play and use. 

It was Fiddler and Shelton who orig- 
inated “a nigger is passing the power 
house” when the stage lights go dark. 
It happei.cd in Newark four years ago 
when Thomas Edison, the inventor, sat 
well up in front. 

Fiddler and Shelton claim that vaude- 
ville times are not against the negro. 
While racial prejudice may assert itself 
in different parts of the country, they 
aver that the colored man can hold his 
own in vaudeville by working, keeping 
peace with himself and the world and 
keeping everlastingly at it. 


A REGULAR 


HOUSE 


BY W. C. FIELDS. 


I have chosen for my subject Mr. 
Clarence Drown and the Orpheum thea- 
tre, Los Angeles. I wish to set forth a 
few important details of the system 
pursued by Mr. Drown, illustrating his 
method of getting every ounce of value 
out of the actor. 


To begin with the stage hands, includ- 
ing the stage manager, are informed that 
every consideration must be shown the 
artist. “They arrive here Monday from 
San Francisco, after a long, tiresome 
journey. Being temperamental, they nat- 
urally pack a grouch. Now it is not our 
play to foster this grouch, we must show 
them they are welcome, and I want you 
to get them everything they ask for. ! 
they have a grievance, do all in your 
power to remedy that grievance, and un- 
der no circumstances argue with or irri- 
tate them in any way. We must get the 
best work out of them.” 


Mr. Drown has provided well venti- 
lated and sanitary dressing rooms, kept 
scrupulously clean and well lighted; the 
favatories provided for the artists are 
as good and as well cared for as those in 
the front of the house, and there are 
shower baths for both sexes. 

A dozem sets of furniture are stocked 
away in a store room. You may call for 
anything, from horse hair to a gold set 
(valued at $800) and get it. All the 
draperies used on the stage are the kind 
one would find in a millionaire’s home. 
I have never been inside the habitat of a 
modern Croesus, but I have read the 
books. 


The first turn has a hard road to travel 


THE MYTHICAL McTAYISH. 


TOM BRANTFORD. 
THE HUMAN BAND. 


in any house. Mr. Drown set himself 
the task of bettering the chances of the 
artist occupying this position. He has 
the orchestra play a thirty-minute over- 
ture of classical music. This answers 
several good purposes; he has his patrons 
seated by the time the opening act makes 
its appearance, and the audience is in a 
receptive mood. The orchestra does not 
play a popular air that may be sung or 


MILDRED GROVER. 


Who is meeting with great success on her 


return engagement on the ORPHEUM 


CIRCUIT. 

Miss Grover is being highly complimented 
by managers and press for her original 
mannerism and delivery of “SONGS AND 
SAYINGS.” 

Miss Grover is booked to open in England 
in May, 1913. 


played on the program. Late arrivals 
are not permitted to enter their seats 
while there is an act in progress, but 
must view the performance from the 
back of the auditorium until the act ‘s 
finished. 

Mr. Drown has the house cooled by 
the latest system, which I believe they 
call the mushroom system. The fresh 
air is drawn into the house, dried and 
forced into the auditorium through a 
contrivance which I would call an arti- 
ficial rain storm. The air is then forced 
under each and every scat in the house, 
likewise back into the dressing rooms. 
An even temperature of 73 degrees is 
maintained. 

A double number of ushers is_ pro- 
ided, so as not to have the patrons 
lounge at the back, while a few ushers 
are guiding folks to _ their 
seats. Mr. Drown has such a large corps 
that no matter how great the influx, 
there are always ushers free to take you 
directly to your seat. 


proper 


Drown has instilled imto the attaches 
of the house, the slogan that, “incivility 1s 
a crime and means instant dismissal.” 
Drown is, to use the parlance of Bert 
Leslie, a bruin, and the Orpheum in Los 
\ngeles a paragon of perfection. 
theatrical 
people say it’s the Heavens crying over 


When it rains nowadays 


some of the plays on Broadway. 


Managers are now turning down re- 
quests for passes because they don’t want 
the deadheads to see the light house. 


Acts that saved their money are lay- 
ing off in comfort. 
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VARIETY 


GENTLE READER, LIST MIKE 


BY MIKE SCOTT. 
(The Roving Irishman.) 


To be a friend to the stranger is al- 
ways the motto of the WELL KNOWN 
PUBLIC FAVORITE, MIKE SCOTT, 
who landed here 10 years ago to make 
friends. I am proud to say I have made 
eleven thousand (11,000) friends of per- 
formers and managers. I am_ e friend 
of half the world as the public is a 
friend to me. 

However, I propose to have my say. 
Things is not like they was when I land- 
ed here Dec. 14, 1902. This is because 
for the past five years we have had the 
young generation coming in so fast. In- 
stead of taking the advice I gave five 
years ago in New York, they insult men 
like me by telling you they know it all. 


MIKE SCOTT. 
“THE DANCING IRISHMAN.” 


But it makes no difference to me. They 
went so far five years ago as to insult 
me by saying I would not be talked about 
Or heard of after they got started. But 
they have not come through with any- 
thing new to show me with their feet 
But they have showed me that they will 
work for two dollars a day for an agent 
in the Gaiety theatre building. 

I am 47 years old and ten years among 
you and will die with hunger before I 
dance in a pair of clogs for two dollars 
a day. Why should I? I can bring in 
ten dollars for only one day in any house 
on 14th street with a 25 cent box office. 
I only have to bring in 40 friends to 
bring in ten dollars. But I would bring 


in 340 in six days when I get to the right 
house, 

I wish I was on an oldtime bill at the 
Union Square. There was a good one 
at the Union Square Dec. 9. They all 
know me. But it was too late for me to 
get there, although I hope to get there 
some time. 

I am a performer that has gave you 
proof that I could dance when I came 
here in 1902. I can prove that I can 
dance now just the same. But if you had 
taken my advice five years ago, you would 
not have been insulted by any agent of- 
fering you two dollars. Here it is five 
years old. Read it, agent. I could show 
you 50 more I wrote. Others could not 
find them, but I have them to show 
when the time comes. 


Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 12, 1907. 
Editor Variety: 
There are a number of good artists, 
who are frinds of mine in this country, 
compelled to put up with insults like 


myself from the _ public through the 
fault of what the public calls “an 
actor.” 

Why? Because the “new champions” 


show what they can do at the “corner” 
and in the agent’s office. Any man 
who thinks he can put an act together 
in 45 minutes should go on the stage, 
kid the manager and public and become 
a champion in one week. 

Me, Mike Scott, for one, and every 
artist who has the goods shall never get 
what we are worth. 

You “knocked ’em off the seats” that 
week, but when I go on Monday I find 
the seats and public still there. 

Do as the manager tells you. do what 
you are paid for, Then you shall make 
friends and be an _ artist. 

Keep your mind to yourself. 
this good advice and you will 
comes true in time. 

Your comrade at all times, 
MIKE SCOTT. 

Had you taken the above advice you 
would not have been insulted but would 
be better off today. The public wants 
to see you get more than two dollars a 
day. No man can pay ten dollars a 
year and be a good Union man on 12 
dollars a week and pay his dues. You 
can get a Chinaman to turn up the sheets 
for two dollars a day, but who is the per- 
former of American blood who wants to 
be a Chinaman sweeping the streets for 
two dollars a day? 

You cannot find a man as true to the 
performer as I have been, for I gave 
you my last $5 early this year to pay for 
my union card and that left me clean 
without a pair of shoes. Is that good 
proof? And I will be walking the streets 
in my Dublin bare feet before I take two 
dollars a day as a performer. 

I hold letters at present from man- 
agers that want me and told the agents 
they want me. If the agent don’t book 
me, he shall be sorry. If I find out any 
boycott on me from any man, he shall 
go to jail. I will not stand for anyone 
taking the bread out of my mouth. Man- 
agers ought to put a stop to knocking 
and declare themselves for fair piay. That 
it is going on, I think is a rotten insult 
It’s all right when he 


Take 
find it 


to the managers. 


don’t want Mike Scott, but when he 
wants him, it’s a shame he don’t get him 
But in 1913 I am sure I will have bet- 


ter news for you. You will see perform- 
ers of 15 and 40 years ago with a repu- 
tation on the bills doing better. The bill 
at the Union Square Dec. 9 was proof 
I have got my wish. I hope to see hun- 
dreds of old-time bills. Ali I want is a 
square deal. - I wili fight for it and 
the 11,000 managers and performers 


that know me will see that I get it. [ 


am 10 years among you and no per- 
former has stayed as long as me for 5 
years. But this year of 1912 was the 
worst I have seen in 27 years as a per- 
former. 

So here is my advice. Give up 
knocking one another. Give up two dol- 
lar jobs and don’t be working for noth- 
ing. Be a man and be a friend to one 
who may be your good friend in time 
to come. Here is my greeting: : 
Farewell to the Green Hills 
And the lofty mountains, 

Where ofttimes I used to wander 

So many years ago. 

But now I’m in America 

To make a friend 

And defeat the foe. 

But if I ever live 

To return to Paddy’s Land, 

I long to see, 

I will tell them you made me happy 
And been my friend in this 


Land of the Free. 
By Your Most Truest Friend, 
MIKE SCOTT 
(The Original.) 

(Dublin Singing Comedian and Cham- 
pion Dancing Irishman. Born 1867, in 
Dublin. My brother at present, Loney 
Scott, at Philadelphia, over 30 years. He 
won the champion jig and reel of Penn- 
sylvania some 15 years ago and chal- 
lenged to dance Loney Williams. I am 
a chip of my brother, Loney Scott). 


From New York to Washington to 
Providence to Baltimore to Boston to 
Cleveland to St. Louis to Chicago to 
Philadelphia to Columbus to Rochester 
to Cincinnati to Pittsburgh to Montreal 
is some dandy little route this season, 
on the big time. You may be broke at 
the finish, but you are letter perfect on 
the time tables. 


VALLECITA AND “TOM” 


VALLECITA’S LEOPARDS, 


to follow. 


the most sensational 
playing the INTERSTATE AND ORPHEUM CIRCUITS. 
LAND, opening at the COLISEUM, LONDON, Sept. 1. 


The act is under the direction of ARTHUR L. HILL. 


anima! act in vaudeville. This season 
Next season STOLL TOUR, ENG- 


Continental Europe and South Africa 
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THE DRAMA 


By ADOLPH MARKS. 


Chicago, Dec. 1. 

The movement, so obviously existent 
and in force these several years among 
managers controlling the destinies of the 
modern theatre, toward an absolute com- 
mercialization of the drama, most pain- 
fully noticeable in that of the current Am- 
erican stage, has sapped it, not only of its 
inherent vitality, elemental fine art quyal- 
ities and picturesqueness, but of all those 


original virtues and endearing charms 
once considered valued assets and which, 
during the earlier periods, accomplished 


ADOLPH MARKS 


wonders for the elevation of intellectual- 
ity and a consequent betterment of all 
mankind. 

With Cupidity its present dam and 
Greed its sire, the movemext, unless an- 
nihilated by one more wholesome, will 
bring about the utter ruination of the 
stage, as far as its usefulness as an en- 
lightened institution is concerned. A void 
will ensue, which, becoming fecund, cre- 
ates, and from out of the slimy thing 
born of cupidity will creep another swarm 
of imposters, who read stars and make 
gold; a newer throng of the sons of 
Eolus, born of wind and puffed with 
lying words. 

Drama, helpless, looks on, mournful, 
silent, renouncing hope. Her fondest ad- 
mirers deadened, the temples of Thespis 
in the control of sordid money changers, 
what can great souls effect? 

With the passing of drama from the 
family of the world’s best institutions, 
the genius of the people no longer fill 
with fresh and passionate impulses. Her 
dominion gone, Drama is disgraced be- 
fore the world of spirit, for as an entity 
she no longer fills her place in the his- 
tory of human culture. 

In the works of the early poets and 
dramatists the ancient glories of our now 
almost annihilated Drama enjoyed match- 
less luster and a host of illustrious names 
bear witness, even unto this century, of 
her almost complete obliteration, of the 
fervid strength of the great spirit which 
once animated it. 


Drama, as an idea in art, we owe to 
the ancient Greek and in Athens, the cra- 
dle in which it grew with all the vital 
adolescence of its youth, it thrived, flour- 
ished and reached its golden age during 
the height of the classic period, finding 
noble utterance in the tragedies and com- 
edies of “Sophocles, Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes, whose inspired “Oedipus Rex,” 
“Antigone,” “Phaedra” and “The Frogs” 
live unto this day and will beyond, recog- 
nized as the summit of poetical art and 
regarded “generous wines at ripe age.” 

The taste for Drama quickly spread to 
Rome, where it met with favor even 
among the brutal Roman race, who caused 
it to be copied. Later, in the Middle Age, 
its revival, throuf& the influence of Ital- 
ian-Gothic cultufe’ caused a marked wid- 
ening of its intellectual horizon. 


With the close of that rather brief re- 
vival of interest there followed a period of 
unrest in letters and classic Drama was 
forthwith banished. For several centur- 
ies it remained in oblivion, from whence, 
some time in the ninth century, it timid- 
ly emerged, not clothed, as when ban- 
ished, in the pure white samite of classic 
roetry. but in the homely, legend-lays of 
the troubadour and minnesinger, and the 
stilted, clumsy verse of the miracle play, 
romance and street pageant, with themes 
always religious, and later, in the more 
brilliant blank verse and rhymes of the 
“masques” and “triumphs,” which one 
finds in the old quartos and dusty folios 
of the early sixteenth century, a field wide 
enough to include such pure poetry as 
Milton’s “Comus” and such scenes of 
splendid state as “The Temple of Truth” 
and “The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
Milton, Samuel Daniel (“the well-lan- 
guaged Daniel”), and Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare’s great contemporary, wrote 
them and Ingo Jones lent them his art. 


Following fast upon the heels of the 
“masques” and “triumphs” came the 
wonderful Elizabethan period, bringing 
with it the matchless Shakespeare, who 
“was not of an age but for all time,” in 
the saying of which shrewd old Ben Jon- 
son never wrote a phrase which contri- 
butes more to his own immortality than 
this, in which he describes Shakespeare’s 
greatness, and foretells his everlasting 
fame. 


The age of Elizabeth, the time of that 
first flush of radiance which ushered in 
the full day which gave us immortal 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, was 
to Drama, poor abused art, groping in the 
depths of darkness, its dawn of freedom. 
The English awakening had its duplica- 
tion in that of the French Renaissance, to 
which such grand luminants as Moliere, 
Racine and Corneille lent luster and bril- 
fiance unequalled in the world of letters. 
Reincarnated and newly spirffualized, Ger- 
man Drama, heralded best by the Roman- 
ticists, reached its golden age, during 
which epoch, pseudo-classical themes lost 
both prestige and vitality. Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Scott ané Syron now brought to the 
art newer enchants, while Ossian, Shakes- 
peare and Dante loomed in the back- 
ground. Hermits, knights, spectres and 
even ruling kings took their place in the 
dramatis personae, and advancing still, 
Drama, with the “Duinas, pere et fils, as 
chief foresters, made wider ranges in 


that wilderness of fancy known as the 
Modern Drama. 

The history of Drama, like the history 
of all great arts, is the history of its great 
works, and the strength and bent of its 
genius lies in the influence it exerts. Be 
it one of purity, its help as an institution 
of culture is all powerful in the good it 
creates; if bad, its bane means degrada- 
tion to all within touch. 

In my reasoning I have before me the 
excellent argument of Alexander Dumas, 
fils, who aptly says in his preface to “A 
Prodigal Father:” “Of all the various 
forms of thought, the stage is that which 
nearest approaches the plastic arts. Dra- 
matic cheating with the eye is not true 
art. The dramatic author who shall know 
mankind like Balzac and who shall know 
the theatre like Scribe, will be the great- 
est dramatic author that has ever ex- 
isted.” 

Then why resort to this “dramatic 
cheating of the eye,” so constantly pa- 
raded on the stage of to-day and which 
saps with each presentation of question- 
able drama, the great art originally in- 
tended for our mutual pleasure and en- 
lightenment ? 

While it is true our stage suffers from 
commercialization and “dramatic cheating 
of the eye,” other causes have hurt it, 
most important of all that of the unwar- 
wanted condition imposed by certain 
worthy but ill-informed zealots of social 
organization, who, through misguided 
zeal and imperfect knowledge of stage 
environment, and who have never made a 
study of actual stage conditions or looked 
into its really healthy and helpful influ- 


ences,’ threaten a complete banishment 
of child actors from the stage of the the- 


ere. 


The harm a movement such as this car- 
ries with it is two-fold, for it not only 
deprives the stage of the sweet and stim- 
ulating presence of these dear proteges 
of the drama, but takes from them the 
one royal opportunity they have of be- 
coming talented players and often as has 
been the result of past years, gifted au- 
thors and dramatists. 

I often wonder, when my professional 
duties compel me to plead in cases com- 
ing under the Child Labor Law, if the 
plaintiffs fighting so strenuously for its 
enforcement’ really understand how 
much they are seeking to deprive the 
stage children of, or if they are aware of 
the fact that the majority of the greatest 
of artists now performing and whom they 
eagerly pay advanced prices to see and 
hear, obtained the rudiments of their art 
and were perfected in the same when chil- 
dren of the stage? 

Would they believe, if told, that Maude 
Adams and Viola Allen, two of 
America’s most charming women, 
were stage babies, practically born 
and reared on the stage, knowing no 
other playground? 

Yet Miss Adams, as a child actress; a 
tiny toddler at that, played the children 
at one time in “Miss Multon” and “East 
Lynne,” in company of the distinguished 
actress, Charlotte Thompson, while yet in 
arms, and Viola Allen was a baby actress 
in her father’s company in the days when 
even the best did considerable barn storim- 
ing. 


THE TWO GUY BROTHERS. 


MUSICAL MINSTREL COMEDIANS. ; 
Are presenting their own originai noveity opening (fully protected by copyright) in New 


York and meeting with great success, 


They carry special drops (in “one”) and their own special paper. 
They are conceded to be the best dressed black-face act in the business. 
FREEMAN BERNSTEIN is handling their bookings. 
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VARIETY 


THE GIRL ON THE END 


BY GEORGE M. YOUNG. 


The girl on the end of the chorus 
line in a show is a very important per- 
son. Did you ever catch one trying to 
“put it over” so as to make the other 
girls sore? 

Almost every show can boast of one 
or more “individual worker” kind of 
chorus girl. Sometimes it is just am- 
bition which makes her display the old 
“P. and G.”—“pep” and “ginger,”—but 
often it is because she thinks she has it 
on the rest of the bunch and is trying 
to prove it. 

Very often when you see a girl on 


the end of the line doing individual 
stunts, it is because she has been given 
privileges by some one connected with 
the show. The fact that the individual 
worker is often a detriment to the 
showing of the rest of the girls is very 
often overlooked by whoever is sup- 
posed to be responsible for a good per- 
formance. 


The strongest mark of merit in the 
work of a chorus is the unison display- 
ed in the various evolutions. From 
the way some of the chorus girls in 
the burlesque shows work, it would 
seem as if the manager or stage man- 
ager never paid any attention to them. 
This is the duty of one or the other. 
Just as the musical director should be 
held responsible for the way the num- 
bers are sung, should the stage man- 
ager be held responsible for the way 
the girls work. 

It may be all well enough to have a 
gingery “pony” on the end work up a 
number by doing a little bit of business 
which the other girls do not attempt, 
but it never has the same effect as the 
chorus in which every girl is working 
in unison. Perfect alignment, perfect 
time, uniformity and unison in the line 
adds more than fifty per cent. to a num- 
ber and it should never be overlooked. 

The chorus girls usually are hard and 
earnest workers, who like to have the 
numbers go just as well as the one 


FOR RENT. 


Three beautiful 4-room Swiss cottages, also one handsome house, consisting of 6 rooms and 
bath, completely furnished for rent. 


Terms by the week, 
Situated amidst the Pines of Islip, Long Island. 
Address PAULINE COOKE, proprietress, 


month or season. 


Only one hour out from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 


67 West 44th street, New York City. 


In the Broadway shows and the big 
musical comedies the girl on the end is 
usually one of the “show” variety with 
a fine pair of “Frankie Baileys” to dis- 
play, or a winning smile that will land 
the Johns. This sort of chorus girl 
seldom works very hard. She is there 
to be seen and it makes little difference 
whether she can sing, dance or keep 
time with the others. She is the kind 
of “show” girl that E. E. Rice always 
looked for when he was “making prom- 
ises.”’ 

But with the burlesque girl it is dif- 
ferent. Some times it happens to be a 
brunet with a pair of dancing eyes and 
nimble feet, who is given the end posi- 
tion. Often it is some blonde with no 
voice, but there forty ways with the 
“old pep” and imbued with the idea 
that she is “making” the number for 
the leader and demonstrating that she 
has it all over the one who stands out 
front. Some times she is right, too, for 
itis not always that the one leading a 
number is the most capable of doing 1t. 
That is another case where someone 1s 
“doing her a favor.” 

The individual worker often spoils a 
number. With the rest of the line 
working in some degree of unison and 
one or two girls on the end or in the 
line doing the numbers in her own 
chosen way, the appearance is lessened 
to a considerable degree, very often 
completely spoiled. 


leading them, sometimes more so. 
Often it is the work of one, two or 
more girls which pulls the others along 
and helps to build up a number, but the 
“irl on the end of the line” is much 
in evidence either by what she does or 
what she does not do and this makes 
her an important person in the show. 
If a person feviewing a show wants 
to stir up some trouble in a burlesque 
troupe, he can easily do it by picking 
out some high-stepper in the chorus 
” Often this 
is the purpose of the girl. When the 
critic “falls” for it, the rest of the 
troupe puts the girl on the “pan” and 
gives the critic the laugh. The writer 
calls to mind a girl who said to him 
one day: “I’m much obliged for the 
notice you gave me, but it cost me my 
job.” The answer was that some one 
else in the company got “sore” and 
caused the discharge of the worker 


and giving her a “notice. 


\nother incident was a “call” from a 
manager, who said: “I wish you guys 
would stop giving my chorus girls good 
notices. Every time you do it they 
want a raise in salary and if I don’t 
give it they quit the show, form a “sis 
ter act” and go into vaudeville or hit 
Broadway with a book full of press no- 
tices and the claim of “Champion 
Chorus Girl of the Blank Wheel.” 

Indeed, she’s an important person 
with the show, this “girl on the end of 
the line.” Watch her. 


THE VALUE OF “FREAKS” 


BY PAUL MURRAY. 
(General Manager of the Variety Theatres Controlling Co., Ltd.) 


London, Dec. 1. 

When I mention “Freaks” I do not, of 
course, refer to Giants, Bearded Ladies, 
Pig Faced Lions, modest actors, or oth- 
er such phenomena as occasionally flash 
across our vaudeville horizon. The val- 
ue of physical freaks as a draw has de- 
teriorated with the advance of vaude- 
ville and its broadened appeal to the 
larger family section of the public. I 
cannot say that they have no value, be- 
cause given certain conditions and the 
absence of any repulsive element in such 
freaks they may still be relied on to give 
an impetus to business, but this wholly 
depends on the way they are exploited. 
That is the reason why jf a freak is be- 
ing exploited by any we of four or 
five well known showmen in England, I 
would always be interested because I 
know that these particular men are 
showmen who understand their public 
and rarely make mistakes. 

But to come to my point regarding the 
class of “freaks” I have particularly in 
mind. I regard as a “freak” engage- 
ment, one made with the deliberate ob- 
ject of advertisement, the financial profit 
being a secondary consideration. 

That such engagements have value can- 
not be denied, indeed, they are the quick- 
est method of lifting a house from a 


mediocre groove and placing it in the 
front rank. A house that has for years 
been content to jog along in a second- 
ary position and suddenly decides to go 
after the premier position can only 
achieve its desire by compelling the pub- 
lic to notice its programs, and this is 
where “freak” engagements carry their 
own punch. People come to the house 
who have either not been there for years 
or have never been. They are agreeably 
surprised with the entertainment offered 
and if the house persists in its policy of 
enterprise an immense number of new 
patrons are created. 

“Freaks” usually catch the best class 
and as they are also usually the best pay- 
ers it follows that the programs will 
gradually mould themselves into a higher 
grade, without, however, driving away 
the cheaper element who are likely to be 
bored by too much “high brow” enter- 
tainment. And make no mistake even the 
stalls can’t stand too much of the “in- 
tellectual.” 

But “even the best of policies can be 
overdone and the manager who plays 
half a dozen “freaks” in consecutive 
weeks and then offers ordinary programs 
for the score of weeks to follow, is guilty 
of bad judgment. €{e has made his pa- 
trons expect more than he can deliver. 


OPEN FOR EUROPE—CIRCUS OR VAUDEVILLE 


— 


Now playing for the entire season NEW YORK HIPPODROME. 
Open for engagement. 


Addr.: R. C. CARLISLE, 27 


Lawrence St., New York City, 
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VARIETY 


PAT ROONEY THE FIRST 


BY PAT ROONEY, 2d. 


“My boy, you must go to school first. 
The first business of your life is to study. 
After that if you want to be a performer, 
suit yourself. If you do become a per- 
former, be a good one. An ordinary 
actor, like ordinary violin playing, is 
worse than none at all. If you want a 
receipt for success, take this: put your 
best effort into everything you do. Give 
as earnest a performance before an au- 
dience of 50 people as before one of 3,000. 
If you do that you will be successful 
and nothing can stop you.” 


tertainer almost over night. He opened 
shortly after, receiving $75 a week on 
the strength of his successful “try-out.” 
His earnings from that on moved up by 
leaps. When his salary touched the $150 
mark. Harry Miner starred him in a show 
and they became partners. Under this 
arrangement father’s share was a guar- 
antee of $500 and a percentage interest 
in the enterprise. This partnership lasted 
for five years, when a disagreement led 
tO a separation. 

James Donaldson was then manager of 


== 


THREE GENERATIONS OF PAT ROONEYS 


At the left are three pictures of Pat Rooney, the First. He is 
as himself in the centre, as in character when singing “His Old 
High Hat” next, and the picture on the end is of the First Pat 
when telling about “The Old Dinner Pail.”’ 

The youngster to the extreme right is Pat, 3d, son of his 
father, Pat, 2d, pictured next to him. 


That was the advice my father gave 
me, as he gave it to every other stage 
aspirant. And he followed his own ad- 
vice. I think that was one of the rea- 
sons he made himself a success and 
worked up his salary from $75 a week to 
$1,000, a record for stage earnings in 
those days. 

If anyone in the world had a dis- 
couraging start it was Pat Rooney. He 
came to this side from the Old Country 
at the age of 19. He had had some 
slight experience in stage work, but his 
purpose was to earn a living in the prize 
ring and as a wrestler. Sports, however, 
were temporarily on the decline and the 
field loked hopeless. Accordingly, father 
turned his attention to the stage. He was 
given an opening at Miner’s Bowery by 
Harry Miner, who had little faith in his 
ability. 

His first audience was a “tough” one. 
There was no “polite vaudeville” in 
those days. The crowd brought a wealth 
of garden truck along and stood pre- 
pared to express their disapproval by 
heaving it on the stage. But they didn’t. 
Father had a hypnotic smile. When he 
sailed out on the Bowery stage and gave 
friendly greeting to the audience, most 
of whom were of the Old Sod, they 
gave him a chance. 

The rest was easy. The Bowery 
crowd accepted enthusiastically. 
There was no green-whiskered burlesque 
of the Irishman in his rough makeup, but 
his humor was born of the real shamrock 
and it made a swift appeal to those na- 
tive sons. His dancing clinched his suc- 
cess. It was as true to Ireland as a 
come-all-ye. 

Pat Rooney was established as an en- 


the London theatre. He heard of the 
split in the Miner-Rooney firm. He sum- 
moned father and offered him $800 a 
week as an attraction at the opposition 
to the Bowery. Father held out for $1,- 
000 and the matter hung fire for some 
time while the two men argued terms. 


Then father decided by the simple pro- 
cess of flipping a coin, and went to work 
for Donaldson at $800. 

Father went to the London theatre, 
and then started a hot campaign be- 
tween Miner and Donaldson. The Lon- 
don had a huge banner stretched across 
the Bowery like an advertisement for a 


this contest, but the “Pat Rooney” on 
the opposition banner was made very 
prominent. 

After the engagement father took out 
a show under the title of “Pat Rooney’s 
All-Star Combination.” My mother 
(then Josie Granger) was a member of 
the organization, as partner of Tommy 


CLIFFORD HIPPLE. 


A dramatic actor of much force who has been playing ROBERT HILLIARD’S sketch 
“AS A MAN SOWS” to unstinted praise in all the well known vaudeville theatres. 

Mr. Hipple’s work in the piece has been favorably compared with that of the originator. 

“AS A MAN SOWS” is now playing its third tour of the LOEW CIRCUIT as a HEAD- 
LINE FEATURE, remaining the full week in each house. 


Presidential candidate. “Pat Rooney, the 
Famous Irish Comedian and Dancer, 
Now Playing Here” it read in four-foot 
letters. 

Miner signed Pat Reilly as a counter- 
attraction at the Bowery, and a duplicate 
banner was flung to the breeze announc- 
ing “Pat Reilly in an Imitation of Pat 
Rooney, Playing Here.” The records do 
not show to whom the honors went in 


HUGH EMMETT. 
: Vaudeville’s premiere ventriloquist. 
Now touring America after a successful engagement in Europe last summer. Mr. Emmett’s 
artistic presentment differs from all other centriloquial offerings, in that it is founded on a 


unique sketch framework. 


Dayton. They did a sketch called “The 
Letter Carrier.” During the tour father’s 
salary was $1,000, a high mark for those 
days. 

“Pat’s Wardrobe” was ‘father’s next 
venture and his introduction to a style 
of entertainment corresponding to what 
is farce in current theatrical terms. This 
was his vehicle for four or five years. 
For a time after that he returned to v:- 
riety, playing at the Old Thalia, Tony 
Pastor’s (then at 201 Bowery), Hyde & 
Behman’s and other houses. 

His last venture was ‘Lord Rooney,” 
called a musical farce, and being a com- 
bination of burlesque and musical com- 
edy. He played this for four years with 
phenomenal success all over the coun- 
try. During the final season of “Lord 
Rooney” he had in preparation a new 
piece, an Irish light opera. 

Toward the end of the tour he was 
taken ill with pneumonia at Wilming- 
ton, Del. Three days later while in a 
critical condition he was rushed to New 
York. But the journey was too much for 
him. He died in the- Pennsylvania depot. 

Among the songs my father made fa- 
mous were “The Old Dinner Pail,” 
“Pretty Peggy,” “Katy Is a Rogue,” “I’ve 
A Daughter, Julia,” “Muldoon, the Solid 
Man,” “Dandy Copper, on the Broadway 
Squad,” and “His Old High Hat.” 

Of course, the old timers remember 
father for his famous walk, neat danc- 
ing, which has, by the way, never been 
successfully imitated, and for his songs. 
But the real basis for his nation-wide 
success was the innate humanity of his 
delightful humor and skillful delineation 
of the real Irish character. His charac- 
terizations had that intimate touch of 
human reality without which no comic 
presentation of a type can be more than 
crude burlesque. 
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WHO’S WHO IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Dec. 1. 

Will J. Davis. Born some _ time, 
some where. Has seen the city grow 
up from a tank to a town. Is the dean 
of the managers, and his theatre, the 
Illinois, one of the tidiest little places 
in the village. Has a farm cut at 
Crown Point, Ind., where the people 
go to get married. There he rears 
Berkshire hens and Wyandotte pigs, 
along with Jersey horses and Poland 
China ducks. A son who has a Jr. on 
his name, is trying to follow in the 
footsteps of the father. 

Harry J. Powers, The Chesterfield. 
Once an office boy for Hooley, and 
grew into a full-fledged manager, re- 
maining ever since. Wears a blonde 
moustache and cane, and is always on 
hand to greet the elite of the city who 
patronize his playhouse in Randolph 
street. He is not what you would call 
an extreme sport, but has been known 
to play checkers with some little ex- 
pertness. 

Frank Houseman. Runs an ice cream 
parlor in the Majestic theatre building 
and lectures on temperance weekly. 
President of an anti-profanity league 
and has been made a member of the 
auxiliary of the W. C. T. U. Has a 
Buick in which he has ridden many 
races and is one of the co-workers of 
Arthur Burrage Farwell. He is an art 
connoisseur and has been conducting a 
crusade against the nude in paint. 

Sam P. Gerson. Born in Chicago and 
has lived here, at times, since. Ajax in 
build and an Apollo for manly beauty. 
Manager of the American Music Llal!. 
Long known as a woman-hater. Shies 
at the fair sex like a skittish colt at a 
newspaper in a country road. May go 
to England next year to take part in 
the militant fight for votes for women. 


Harry Askin. Manages La Salle 
Opera House. One of the _ lovable 
characters of Chicago and the west. 
Every one you meet is his friend. He 
is popular with all classes, particularly 
loved by those who desire passes. Has 
been known to throw his arms about 
the necks of certain people, and while 
they were not looking, fill their pockets 
with passes. He is as gentle as a lamb 
and as mild as a newly hatched dove. 

James Jay Brady. Presides over the 
Colonial. Began life at a very early 
age, and found himself fond of the cir- 
cus. While watching a circus parade 
the Ringling Brothers saw him. He 
tore himself from home and broke all 
tender ties to go out and give passes 
away to the pgess. Before he retired 
as P. A. for that circus, he had given out 
passes in every place they burn coal. 
\ staunch member of the Prohibition 
party 

Louis Houseman. Esthete and dandy. 
(hiefly noted for his automobile, a 
iagnificent touring car of the 1920 
pattern. Often seen racing down the 
houlevards with a fashionable crowd. 
One of the most prominent boulevard- 
iers in this neck o’ the woods. 

Sam Lederer. Manages the Olympic. 
Distinguished by his loquaciousness re- 
garding business done at his house. 
Always tells the exact box office fig- 
ures and has been known to hand out 
box office statements to the press on 
numerous occasions. Goes across to 


Bohemia about every summer and re- 
turns with funny little green hats. 
Hates publicity for his theatre. 

George W. Lingsbury. Manager Chi- 
cago Opera House. 
some five years ago from somewhere. 
Was with “The Man From Home” and 
has been here ever since He is noted 
as a pass-giver. Has been known to 
go out in the streets and compel peo- 
ple to take passes. 

George Warren. At McVicker’s. Big, 
blustering chap, always in trouble. He 
never goes out without a chip on his 
shoulder. Has the muscles of a San- 
dow and the physique of a Jeffries. Has 
been known to take a couple of giants 
and knock their heads together. 

Frank Queen Doyle. Booking agent. 


Arrived in town 


place for George M. Cohan and Sam 
H. Harris in Clark street. Delicate lit- 
tle creature, like a flower in his retir- 
ing disposition. Fond of dress and 
may usually be seen clothed like the 
lily of the field. His taste in neckties 
is followed by all the Lake Shore 
Drive people. 
Frederic Donaghey. Habitat La Salle 
Opera House. Has been conducting 
crusade against press agents for years. 
Has said he did not believe in pub- 
licity, newspaper notoriety was a detri- 
ment and a menace to theatricals. He 
is obdurate, when it comes to such 
matters, and the rock of Gibraltar has 
nothing on him when he says no, 


Asher Levy. Hails from Syracuse. 
One of the burly managers of the 
town. Usually wears a sweater and 
his swelling back and bulging arms are 
the wonder of the weak and the envy 


NORMAN JEFFERIES. 
THE PHILADELPHIA AGENT. 
Although confined to Philadelphia for his business address, Norman Jefferies books all 


over. 


His vaudeville attractions are always travelling, which means they are always playing. 


“Jeff’ is a popular lad, and has a lot of grey matter behind the goggles you see in the 


picture above. 


He also has strength of character seldom found in a man after several 


years’ association with theatricals and theatrical ‘‘magnates.”’ 


Mr. Jefferies is indefatigable in his attention to business. 


This, with many other items, 


including his extraordinary knowledge of vaudeville and its conditions, have all combined to 
make NORMAN JEFFERIES the very successful agent that he is. 


Knows more about the business than 
anyone else on earth. Invented all of 
the wrinkles in the game. Could teach 
Socrates a few lessons on _ booking. 
Very popular with vaudeville players. 
Receives a loving cup every week or 
so. 

Mort H. Singer. Came from Milwau- 
kee where the streets run beer and the 
clouds are made of foam. He, with the 
aid of a special brand of amber fluid. 
made the town famous from the Zen- 
ith City of Duluth to the classic pre- 
cincts of Kokomo, and from Chere- 
busco to the dryest portions of dry 
Maine. A pugilist of no mean reputa- 
tion. He and Harry Askin are insep- 
arable. He conducts a little show 
house in Clark street, where he barely 
manages to eke out a precarious liv- 
ing. 


Harry Ridings. Conducts the show 


of the strong. Walks with a swagger 
that makes Jack Johnson’s steps seem 
mincing. Voice as gruff as an auc- 
tioneer’s. Fond of prize fights. No 
mill that takes place within a hundred 
miles of the city can go on until he 
reaches the ringside. 

U. J. Hermann. Presiding at the Cort 


theatre. Leader of the esthetic cult in 
Chicago. Member of every Browning 
club in the city. Gives Shakespearian 


readings on special miatinees at his 
Very much afraid of the water, 
induced to go near a 
boat house, or look at a yacht. Mem- 
ber of the peace commission. Always 
has an olive branch perched over his 
desk. 

August Pitou. Guiding star of the 
Blackstone. Came from rural regions 
where he had been piloting shows. At 
once took up with Chicago and began 


house. 
and cannot be 


to like it fervidly. Has often spoken 
in endearing terms of the soot and the 
smoke. Says he would rather live one 
day near the lake front here than ten 
in New York, Jersey City, or any other 
well known metropolis. 

Lyman B. Glover. At the Majestic. 
Gay and debonair fellow, full of optim- 
ism and genial to the core. Always 
wears a smile when about the house. 
His good cheer pervades every nook 
and cranny of the place. Known as the 
little ray of sunshine who conducts a 
little vaudeville house in the vicinity 
of Monroe street and the Majestic bar. 
His pass-giving proclivities proverbial. 
Nothing he rejoices in so well as slap- 
ping a fellow on the back and thrusting 
seat checks in the victim’s tight clench- 
ed fists. 


Frank O. Peers. Arrived in Chicago 
from Denver, where he had _ been 
known from peak to peak as a tenor, 
and went right over to the Auditorium 
where he donned a uniform and imme- 
diately became acquainted with all the 
best families. Ever since he has been 
one of the shining lights in society. 
Has been running neck and neck with 
the Potter Palmers, the McUCormicks 
and the Honores for social leadership. 
Fond of brutal sports. Often jumps 
over to Mexico for the bull fights. Now 
the manager of that most successful 
house, the Whitney. 

Edward J. Sullivan. Conducts a the- 
atre named after certain kinds of plows 
and farm wagons. Has a sweet dis- 
position. His words are honey. Fond 
of the public, especially that part want- 
ing to see the interior of the Stude- 
baker without paying. Knows a good 
newspaper story when he sees it. Al- 
ways ready and willing to help a poor 
reporter put it over. One of the best 
beloved managers who ever turned 
down a newspaper man or helpec to 
get one fired, who was trying to do 
him a favor. 


Edward W. Steele. Assists James 
Jay Brady in running the Colonial. 
Noted for his affability, and cheerful 
and kind nature. Goes about the thea- 
tre singing from morning until night. 
Light of love always in his eyes. He 
and Brady may often be seen walking 
arm in arm, chatting in soft, soothing 
tones, and making plans for the better- 
ment of Chicago. Is now forming a 
club for the benefit of the employes of 
the house. 

Harry Chappell. Business manager 
Power’s. Hates show business. Often 
says that it should be abolished and 
obliterated, if not totally destroyed and 
annihilated. One of the little, thin 
managers who looks as though a puff 
of wind would blow him from Kala- 
mazoo to Texas. His tall, svelte, not 
to say lithe form is one of the greatest 


ornaments to the playhouse which once 
bore the proud name of Hooley. 
Erette Bigelow. Big, burly, booking 
agent. Once lived in Bryan’s town, 
but never voted for him. One of the 
sights of the city. His huge form, and 
athletic build make him the cynosure 


of all eyes when he swings down the 
street with enormous, not to say Gar 
gantuan, strides. His one pet anti- 
pathy is the bulldog with its ugly face, 
and no tail, to speak of. Fond of pet 
mice and trained fleas. His place is 
the rendezvous of all the big acts in 
the country. 
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By WALTER HAST. 


It was the week of Feb. 27th, 1911, 
while playing at the Tivoli theatre, Aber- 
deen, that I first met Graham Moffatt, 
then playing a Scotch sketch written by 
himself entitled “The Concealed Bed.” I 
immediately saw in this sketch something 
I had never seen before. I decided to 
telegraph Leon Zeitlein, booking manager 
for the Syndicate Halls of London, and 
I secured for Moffatt at London Pavilion 
in the same sketch, the week of April 10. 
I then took him to the London agents, 
Sommers & Warner, their manager, Ben 
Nathan (while I went on tour again) took 
Mr. Moffatt to Cyril Maude, where he 
gave a trial reading of “Till the Bells 
Ring.” It was at once secured by Mr. 
Maude as a curtain raiser. 

Moffatt then read him a Scotch comedy, 


Moffatt had come to America with “The 
Scrape o’ the Pen,” and taken their parts 
that they are now playing in London, 
“The Scrape o’ the Pen” would have run 
just as long as “Bunty.” 

Owen McGivney, the protean artist, 
who is a sensation on the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, was discovered by me Nov. 6, at the 
Hippodrome, Salford, Manchester. He 
was practically unheard of. I brought 
him to London, together with Jack Som- 
mers, the London agent. 

It is rather odd that Mr. McGivney was 
seen by all the London agents in the 
Provincial places, and no one had the 
courage to bring this young fellow to 
London until I saw him. Then everybody 
remarked how great he was. He will 
open Feb. 23 at the Colonial theatre, New 
York. 


WATSON SISTERS. 


MR. MAX SPIEGEGL begs to annouitce, 


with great pleasure and satisfaction the en- 


gagement of the celebrated WATSON SISTERS, who will appear next season under his man- 
agement on the EASTERN BURLESQUE WHEEL, at the head of their own organization, in 
a two-act American-Oriental musical comedy entitled “MOROCCO BOUND.” 

The book is now being written with the view of giving special opportunity for the 
WATSON SISTERS to display their well-known cleverness and versability. 

MR. SPIEGEL will surround these young women with a carefully selected company and 


the scenic investiture will be a revelation in this line of amusement. 


The costuming, as 


usual, will be fully up to the standard of excellence and lavishness established by MR. 


SPIEGEL in his former productions. 


Merry Xmas and Happy New Yeor. 


“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” Maude did 
not think much of it. Moffatt persuaded 
him to take it on for a trial matinee. it 
was a sensation with all the London crit- 
ics. From that day Graham Moffatt’s 
name became famous. 

Had I not gone to Grimsby to play an 
engagement, William A. Brady and the 
Shuberts would not have secured the 
American rights for Bunty, as it was ar- 
ranged I should come to America, find a 
theatre and Moffatt would have done it 
himself on this side. 

Although I must admit that Mr. Moffatt 
has done very well out of it, having had 
more than $100,000 in royalties so far. 

Graham Moffatt is not only a wonder- 
ful author, but a great actor. His entire 
family are wonderful artists. Three 
brothers, Dixon Moffatt, Sanderson Mof- 
fatt and Watson Hume Moffatt, all great 
actors, besides his sister, Kate, who cre- 
ated the part of Bunty in London. I 
may, without fear of contradiction, say 
that no one has ever equalled her in this 
part. 

There is no doubt if Graham and Mrs. 


FOLLETTE and WICKS. 
WISH ALL A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


COSMOPOLITAN NEW 


By O. M. SAMUEL. 


New Orleans, Dec. 10. 

New Orleans is bohemian; and it is 
cosmopolitan. New York and San Fran- 
cisco are cosmopolitan, but it is an Ameri- 
can cosmopolitanism. In New Orleans, 
all of the European flavor is retained. 
Styled by some the “Paris of America,” 
the appellation is descriptive to a degree. 
Nowhere else over here is there the night 
life of the Crescent City. It is distinct 
and apart. The bohemian is enthralled 


with it and gives willing homage to its 


spell. 

The opera is maintained as an adjunct 
to society, but with full appreciation of its 
artistic side. The opera house building is 
over a half-century old and French opera 
has been discoursed there since its incep- 
tion. Everything is French about the 
place. 

It is at the French opera house the 
Carnival balls are given. These balls are 
regal in their splendor, and very exclu- 
sive. The men are masked. Debutantes 
sit together in one section of the opera 
house. They are paged and invited to 
dance with the maskers, after which they 


The restaurants of New Orleans are 
world-famed for their cuisine. In them, 
the French style of cooking obtains. The 
virtues of Antoine’s have been extolled by 
many writers. The register at Begue’s, 
where only breakfast is served, contains 
the autograph of nearly every prominent 
actor and actress of this, and many gen- 
erations that have passed. Breakfast at 
Begue’s commences at eleven and ends at 
two. Around its one, plain, long festal 
board sit persons from all quarters of the 
globe. 

New Orleans is apart from the other 
American cities. Its viewpoint on art is 
somewhat different from that of the other 
larger centres in this country. That fact 
has been impressed duly on the artists 
appearing in its theatres. A line that will 
cause guffaws in other places will fail of 
appeal in the Crescent City, while in other 
instances the contrary will be the case. 

The business that an attraction will 
elicit here cannot be adjudged compara- 
tively. Into the crucibles of the other 
American cities have been thrown a mix- 
ture of persons of various nationalities, 


take a seat near the Queen of the ball, 
who is also called out, but, who, of course, 
is duly informed of the honor to be con- 
ferred beforehand. A grand tableaux 
forms the piece de resistance. 


The balls are sponsored by social or- 
ganizations, formed for that purpose. The 
richest of these organizations are Momus, 
Proteus, Rex and Comus. They add mag- 
nificent street pageants to their terpsicho- 
rean revels. Their affairs are given just 
preceding Mardi Gras. On Mardi Gras 
a great proportion of the population 
masks, and an air of general gaiety is 
maintained. Lent commences the day 
following Mardi Gras, and society retires 
until the beginning of another season. 


ERGOTTI and HIS 
LILLIPUTIANS. 


' The greatest of all Midget 


] acts, Not a week lost in 
\ three years. 
Booked by PAUL DURAND. 


and they have emerged, or will emerge, 
Americans. In New Orleans they refuse 
to fuse or coalesce. They go in as French- 
man, German and Slav and come out as 
Frenchman, German and Slav. It is 
strange, but it is true. It seems that tra- 
dition has willed it so, and each would 
not upset tradition in the eyes of the 
other for anything in the world. It is 
this aspect that impresses itself on the 
visitor to truly cosmopolitan New Orleans. 


The Broadway manager in evening 
dress somehow can’t attract any more 
money into the box office of a poor show 
than the tanktown manager with a broom 
in his hands. 
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VARIETY 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STAGE 


BY W. H. DENNY. | 


London, Dec. 1. 

If financial success be the criterion of 
excellence, then there is a possible com- 
parison between the drama in America 
and England. Some such _ calculation 
should be taken into account when dis- 
cussing the relative merits, since it must 
be admitted that the theatre is not a 
charitable institution. | Moreover, the 
manager who attempts to foist his idio- 
syncrasies upon the public, when they 
happen to be at variance with the tastes 
of that same public, comes a cropper, as 
they term it in London, or in the par- 
lance in vogue in the United States, he 
gets a lemon. 

In the first place, it is just as well to 
see if an understanding may be arrived 
at, as to what is really artistic in the 
drama. I fear that there is a vast diver- 
gence of opinion on this subject, so that 
anything really determinate cannot pos- 
sibly be arrived at. Individual taste 
varies to such an extent that what will 
appear as highly artistic to one person, 
will present itself to another as crude and 


banal. The ragtime devotee will be 
bored by a Mendelssohn symphony, or 
a Grieg sonata; and the enthusiastic 
patron of the blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama, or Broadway musical comedy, 
would simply be bewildered or bored to 
death by the emanations of Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann or Sudermann. Literary drama is 
one thing—only too frequently it proves 
utterly uninteresting, as far as the box- 
office is concerned—and the virile, every- 
day play presenting the complex ques- 
tions of human life in an interesting, and 
perhaps humorous, manner, is quite an- 
other. 

If it be granted that nothing absolutely 
definite may be urged regarding stand- 
ards of what is artistic in the drama, it 
remains to consider the conditions exist- 
ing in the two countries, relative to a 
prosperous and healthy state. From an 
intimate knowledge of both extending 
over a considerable period, I fancy I 
must maintain that America wins hands 
down; for in point of number of pro- 
invested, employment 
of artists and work-people, disbursement 
of salaries and wages, America is away 
in front of the old country. 

The present prosperous condition of 
the drama in America is undoubtedly 
due to the excellence of the material sub- 
mitted, both as regards play and render- 
ing, to say nothing of the mounting, 
which cannot be surpassed in any coun- 
try. There may be a contention that the 
American drama is really not prosperous, 
but when one considers the vast amount 
of capital involved and the amazing 
number of theatres existing in the United 
States, compared with even ten years 
ago, it must be admitted that the advance 
has been enormous. At no .ime in the 
history of the theatre in America, or in- 
deed any other country, has existed so 
vast and complex a theatrical industry as 
exists at the present moment. Never be- 
fore were such huge numbers employed, 
and never before have such vast sums 
been engaged in the running of theatres. 


ductions, capital 


Much nonsense has been promulgated 
about the superior merit of the so-called 
“palmy days” of the drama. As regards 
the stage, it is much as with anything 
else. What delighted our juvenescent 
minds appears as but sorry stuff to our 
more mature tastes. Much of the acting 
that passed for nothing less than inspir- 
ation in the “good old days” would not 
even be tolerated now. 

In the British Isles from all quarters 
there are complaints of dwindling audi- 
ences and all concerned admit that never 
before in history of the British theatre 
has even the financial condition been at 
such a low mark. There is little doubt 
that this is entirely due to the decline ‘a 
the material submitted. It may be urged 
that the British manager does not enjoy 
the advantages of his American confrere. 
The condition of the provincial theatres 
is such as to warrant leaving them out 
of the question, for with the exception 


ness and achieved a success, is besieged 
for material, while there may be peaceful- 
ly resting in pigeon holes, unread and 
unconsidered, the very thing the public 
is thirsting for. 

We have had the public surfeited with 
the efforts of a few actors and authors. 
Only recently the circle has been broken 
in the more forceful manner by the mer- 
est accident. “Bunty Pulls the Strings” 
and “Hindle Wakes” have astonished and 
delighted London audiences, owing to the 
freshness of material and excellence of 
rendition, the latter being due to the fact 
that the actors were direct from reper- 
tory companies, whose methods contrast 
strikingly with those of the regular Lon- 
don actor. 


In the United States the managers, 
with few exceptions, are practical men of 
business, who choose a play on its merits, 
frequently employing experienced indi- 
viduals to select them, irrespective of any 
particular artist. Having selected the 
play, they proceed to cast it in a manner 
offering the best possible results. More- 
over, the American manager is always 


FORD and HYDE. 


Presenting Their Roadside Comedy Conceit 


“AT CLIFTON 


CORNER.” 


Meeting with flattering success on the W. V. M. A, time and booked solid for the season. 
Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 

Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year to Friends. 

Yes, we still spend our summers at our home on Chemo Lake, Clifton, Maine. 


of a few weeks of pantomime in the win- 
ter, the prospect of business is miserable 
to a degree. Thus London only may be 
discussed, and I fear, to the advantage of 
America. 

The theatres in London for a consider- 
able period have been mostly managed by 
actors who have secured financial backing. 
It may be gathered that this has not tend- 
ed toward the best interests of the the- 
atre, from a public point of view. It has 
narrowed down the possibilities of the 
authors, for only plays containing a pre- 
ponderating part for the manager could 
possibly expect consideration, and the 
most successful author was he who could 
best fit his employer, much as a tailor or 
shoe maker fits his customer. 

Another factor in the British 
is the insular British prejudice, which is 
inborn and which induces an inexorable 
desire to tread the beaten path. Striking 
out in a new direction is taken almost as 
an indication of insanity, and thus it hap- 
pens that an author who has somehow or 
other managed to break into the busi- 


theatre 


alive to opportunity. He goes to the best 
orchards for the fruit that is freshest, 
while iis British brother sits and waits 
for the fruit to drop into his lap. It 
doesn’t always drop! 

There is one point, perhaps, in which 
the American manager may not be quite 
as advantageously situated (he being so 
imbued with business), that he applies 
business methods too closely to the actors 
employed by him. But in too many in- 
stances the manager has his eyes fixed 
on the money bags, and those engaged by 
him are considered as mere machines for 
the purpose of extracting money from 
the public. He gets every ounce of effort 
out of them, disregarding any sympathy 
that should exist between manager and 
actor. The actor in return resolves into 
a mere apathetic dollar machine, losing the 
artistic instinct which is rarely co-exis- 
tent with commercial acumen. Vexatious 
regulations, irritating to the sensitive ar- 
tistic disposition, tend to destroy the in- 
clination to endeavor, and in too many 
instances there is a feeling of antagonism 


41 
between the actor and manager that does 
not induce the best efforts. Perhaps the 
worst instance in this direction is the 
advantage taken of the want of business 
methods of actors to extract any number 
of extra performances without extra pay, 
which is fast becoming a universal habit. 

The English manager, on the other 
hand, taken as a whole, possesses a finer 
disposition toward financial morality, 
though there are exceptions. Between 
the managers and those engaged there ex- 
ists a sense of honorable obligation. The 
actor is treated more like a human being 
and less like a machine than in the States. 
The law conditions, however, deter man- 
agers from arbitrary action, in the case of 
dismissing actors engaged. In the States 
practically every actor rehearses on ap- 
proval, and further, may be dispensed 
with during the first week of perform- 
ance, without notice or reason being giv- 
en. Thus an American manager may 
have an opportunity of correcting any er- 
ror in casting a play which is not per- 
mitted to the British variety. 

The American methods of stage man- 
agement, too, are more arbitrary than 
those obtaining in England, tending to 
improve a certain level, the efforts of 
mediocrity, though destroying the orig- 
inality of conception of the capable artiste. 
In England the capable actor is not so 
trammelled, and is permitted considerable 
latitude. Thus we frequently see indi- 
vidual performances in England not to 
be surpassed, if even equalled in America, 
but on the whole the American produc- 
tions are more level and uniformly good. 

From the experience of a lifetime, as 
regards the relative merits of American 
and British talent, I confess that I agree 
entirely with an opinion expressed in an 
interview recently by Marc Klaw, when 
he maintained that the American actress 
was away above the British article, though 
the American actor had to take second 
place to his rival across the water. This, 
as far as genteel comedy is concerned, 
owing to the English actor being selected 
from a different class. As a character 
actor the American is not to be beaten 
anywhere. 

With regard to the hostility supposed 
to exist in America against the British 
production, and in London against the 
American article, no greater fallacy ever 
passed current for actual fact. Other rea- 
sons must be found for the failure of 
British productions in America. 

In the past English “stars” with their 
companies formed a valuable Tom Tid- 
dier’s ground in the United States, and 
that this is no longer so may be ascribed 
to the fact that the American manager 
supplies his public with a better article. 
Any one who has witnessed the efforts 
of the English companies in the States 
of recent years can verify this. 

On the other hand, no American play 
of distinctive merit and well presented 
(other than such as have been too essen- 
tially local), has failed in London. Re- 
cently the number of American 
cesses has opened the eyes of the London 
manager, who is now eagerl, 
out for New York hits. 

To fully and completely discuss this 
subject demands far greate: than 
the present article allows, and I hope lat- 
er to place the ma‘ter in a more extend- 
ed light in an article of greater length. 

The opinions expressed here are the 
outcome of over fifty years’ experience, 
impressed upon a_ thoroughly 
and disinterested mind. 
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VARIETY 


UNCOVERED ONE-NIGHTER 


By STELLA 


MAYHEW. 


“Well, what do you know about the 
He and his wife got 
the room the rooster reserved for us. The 
dog told me that he played the same 
trick on the mouse and the hare in the 
last town, but the hen pheasant said it 
was not so and the dog only said it be- 
cause the goose and the magpie said the 
cat and the fox thought they were better 
than any one else, and that made the 
sparrow mad and she was a friend of 
the dog’s.” 

The foregoing conversation was heard 
in the lobby of an hotel in Erie the other 
day by a couple of drummers. They 
looked at each other and made a flying 


nerve of that cat? 


how he would do a stunt in the continu- 
ous. Another told of a famous cartoon- 
ist, and wouné up with my doing a bur- 
lesque cartoon. Of course, they were 
both the broadest kind of burlesque and I 
figured on big laughs as I tried to go 
through the motions of pitching a base- 
ball, and again as I held up to the audi- 
ence’s view a very bad cartoon. I worked 
on this number for three weeks to get it 
in shape for what I thought was proper 
presentation; so you can imagine my sur- 
prise when, after seeing me, one critic 
said: “Miss Mayhew put over some new 
and wonderful comedy (?) and only 
saved herself by making fun of her short- 
comings.” 


BARNES AND CRAWFORD. 
Now on the Orpheum Circuit, where they are meeting with the same measure of success 
as was accorded them throughout the east for the past few seasons. . 
Roy and Bssie, through the Anniversary Number of VARIETY. desire tc extend to thei? 
friends A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year. 


leap for a door that had “Bar” over it. 
But neither “had them,” as they at first 
thought. They had only overheard a bit 
of conversation between two of the “Barn- 
yard Romeo” company. 

I don’t think any of us did know the 
names of half the company, being con- 
tent to call them by the name of the an- 
imal or bird that they protrayed. So 
when the sleeping car porter asked the 
fox the other night who had the berth 
above him, and he said “The cat,” the 
porter gave him a hard look and then 
walked away mumbling something about 
“No fresh guys could kid him.” 

Speaking of kidding, it’s so very hard 
to find new and suitable material that is 
nowadays, that when 
William F. Kirk brought me an original 
lyric a few weeks ago I wanted to fall 
on his neck and kiss him. That’s an aw- 
ful thing to put over on any man, I know, 
but Mr. Kirk is as big as a superdread- 
naught and could stand the falling part 
anyway. 

The song was a kidding song entitled 
“Breaking Into Vaudeville.” The theme 
was to the effect that one could easily 
get into vaudeville nowadays by being 
anything but an actor. One verse cited a 
great baseball pitcher and went on to tell 
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3 CREIGHTON SISTEks. 
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THE HOPE OF A HOME 
BY NAT WILLS. 


I am not a covetous sort of fellow 
by nature, and I can’t say I’m dissatis- 
fied with my particular lot; but whenever 
I’m riding on a train and pass a farm 
with its ramshackle, whitewashed build- 
ings, I can’t help but feel that the fel- 
low who owns those buildings somehow 
has more right to contentment and hap- 
piness than I. For he owns his own 
home, and no matter how small or mean 
that home may be, still it’s his castle. 

Ever since I can remember, to have 
a home of my own has been my greatest 
desire. The only reason | have neglected 
having one so far is that both Mrs. Wills 
(better known in the profession as La 
Titcomb) and myself have only a few 
weeks in each year to enjoy the com- 
forts of it. But it is more than worth 
the expense of maintaining a home the 
year ’round to have one for just those 
few weeks. From now on I am through 
with New York apartments. Even in 
the best of them one leads a cramped, 
abbreviated sort of existence. 

For a long time Mrs. Wills and my- 
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self have talked over the advisability 
of getting a home, a real home with 
plenty of room and all imaginable con- 
veniences, but because we have so little 
time off the road my wife always per- 
suaded me to put it off, until we talked 
it over just before I left New York in 
the autumn for my tour over the Or- 
pheum Circuit. I begged her to lose no 
time in searching for a place to suit us. 
Recently I received a wire saying that 
she had found an ideal residence at Cen- 
tral Park West and 97th street. I urged 
her to close the deal immediately, so 
the furnishers and decorators will have 
finished their work by the time I get 
back to New York. ‘ 


**MOTORING”’ 
By JACK TATE. 


We all like to see trouble come—to the 
other fellow. The humor of the situation 
when a man slips upon a banana skin be- 
comes completely changed when you are 
the man yourself. But it is human to 
laugh at the misfortunes of others, a fact 
that nobody who has seen Harry Tate’s 
skit on the auto bug will doubt. There 
can be nothing more delightful and ex- 
hilarating than a trip in a smooth-running 
automobile, also there is nothing more 
annoying than a breakdown, which always 
happens at a most inopporiune momeni, 
perhaps outside a school, just as all the 
children are coming out. 

It was a series of events such as these 
that first suggested the idea of a skit on 
an auto breakdown to Harry Tate, he 
being one of the pioneers of motoring. 
He owned a car in the days when they 
DID break down about every five miles. 

It was simply a matter of stringing to- 
gether a few of the events that actually 
happened on the road. 

The efforts of the owner and his assist- 
ants, coupled with the interest of a few 
spectators, particularly the small boy, who 
is always very much in evidence on these 
occasions, was sufficient to form a skit 
which for years has made countless peo- 
ple roar with laughter in all parts of the 
world. 

Harry designed—for stage purposes—a 
motor car that wouldn’t burn petrol, never 
had a puncture, and in fact, wouldn’t run, 
but nevertheless, it’s been running ever 
since. 


**“ANNABEL LEE” 


(A Parody) 
BY DARL MacBOYLE. 


It was many and many a year ago 
In a musical comedy 

I sang with a maiden that you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee, 

And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


] was a kid and she was a kid. 
In the chorus merrily 
We sang ani danced for the world seemed 
glad 
Did I and my Annabel Lee. 
We were gone for fair and the rest of the 
troupe 
Kiuaed her and me. 


But that was a season of long ago; 
There’s naught but memory 

Left for her who said she’d love for aye, 
My beautiful Annabel Lee. 

There came a chap with a punch of dough 
And took her away from me. 

When he set the pace, I ‘‘also ran”’ 
With my eighteen per, you see. 


Though she turned me down, I know in her 
eart 
She carries a memory of me. 
Our love was real (as we both knew) 
But I hadn’t the price you sée. 
There’s a chap on whom Dame Fortune smiled 
Caressing and dressing my Annabel] Lee. 


As I cross the street and her limousine 
Splashes the mud on me, 
Or she coldly nods to me 

I wonder if he who pays her bills 
Sees the things that I can see 

As vagrant thought in fancy’s realm 
Dwells with beautiful Annabel Lee. 


The spotlight ne’er gleams but it wakens my 
dreams 
Of beautiful Annabel Lee. 
Sae seems ever near and each stein of beer 
Recalls the time when we 
With a can of the brewand a sandwich or two 
Would feast and be merry when labors were 
through. 
What bringeth memory to me? 
I'll never tell. Neither will she. 


Are you giving up to your agent? 
Does it cost more to “book direct” on 
the big time than it use to? 


Managers are yet being asked to give 
up for a “franchise.” 

There are many managers’ wives who 
believe in their husbands. 
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PRESS-AGENTS AND EDITORS. 


By SHEPPARD BUTLER. 


(Sunday Fditior, Ch 


icago Record-Herald.) 


Chicago, Dec. 10. 

The best press-agent I know fre- 
quently tells me that he has a bad show 
on his hands, that I don’t want anything 
from him for the present, and that he’s 
not going to bother me. Nevertheless, he 
is always ready to work his head off if he 
can help me to secure photographs of ma- 
terial that I need—whether it has to do 
with one of his own companies or not. 

The worst press-agent I know distrib- 
utes cigar ashes over my desk, the while 
he asks me threateningly why I gave a 
page to Ethel Barrymore, who was turn- 
ing ’em away and didn’t need it, and failed 
to use his own carbon-copy feature about 
Flossy Fainthope’s dachshund. Business, 
he says, is rotten, and the town ain’t treat- 
in’ him right; and the inference is that 
if the town don’t get to treatin’ him right 
pretty soon, there’s be one Sunday editor 
out of a job. This man never helped me 
in his life when I asked for a definite bit 
of information about one of the actors he 
was representing. 


Where our friend landed half a column 
of the scrap-book matter in one paper 
which happened to need “filler” he might 
have landed three columns in five papers 
if he had tried to give the editors some- 
thing THEY wanted instead of something 
HE wanted. 

Here are 
known: 

No. 1 used to make a practice of spend- 
ing a good deal of time during the week 
in all the theatre lobbies in town, getting 
together newsy bits about the players’ 
world in general. When the dramatic 
editors were getting up their Sunday 
pages he would wander in and lay down 
a column of short paragraphs which sum- 
marized all the most important theatrical 
happenings and announcements of the 
week. Every fifth paragraph would have 
to do with the producing firm which he 
represented. Not EVERY paragraph, 
mind you, but every FIFTH paragraph. 
He played fair, and his “stuff” was so 
well written and so thoroughly. worth 


two press-agents I have 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS 


In a word, the good man tries to get 
the editor’s point of view and be he!pful. 
All the other can think of is the planting 
of his own “dope.” Nothing else is so 
important, and he doesn’t care a whoop in 
perdition whether the Sunday editor gets 
out a good paper or not. 

Some of us find it very hard to under- 
stand why the press-agent so seldom gets 
beyond the idea that his one great aim in 
life is to get “James R. Blank, the famous 
comedian, now playing at the 
Theatre” in nice, black type on nice white 
paper. Once it is printed, he is satisfied. 
He does not care in the least, it seems, 
whether the matter is interesting enough 
to induce anyone to read it or not. He 
knows, perhaps, that the average news- 
paper buyer does not read one-fifth of 
what he finds in his paper, or anything 
like it, but he should worry? A half-col- 
umn fills space in the scrap book made up 
for the boss, and how does the boss 
know whether it’s been read or not? 

Scrap-book press-agents get good sala- 
ries, no doubt, but my point is this: 


while in every way, that the editors, in 
fairness to their papers, couldn’t do any- 
thing but use it. Of course the other 
press-agents wondered how in thunder 
this man Janded so much about his own 
attractions. 

No. 2 came in the other day just when 
I wanted to see him—or thought I did. 
The producer he represents is a master 
of stage realism. Two of his productions 
were in Chicago, and I wanted an article 
on his methods, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of scenes from the two plays in 
the city. I asked the press-agent if he 
could help me to get this material, and 
what do you suppose he said? 

» ‘No, I don’t care anything about that 
I’d rather devote my energies just to my 
star. Here’s a picture of him different 
from the one you used last week. S’pose 
you can run it?” 

I would have given him a full page—a 
first page, with pictures. He got nothing. 
because all he could think of was what 
HE wanted. 

Well, there are all kinds. 


VARIETY 


BERLIN THEATRICALLY BEHIN 


Berlin, Dec. 1. | 

Last year some forty managers of 
theatres, and troupes out of Berlin, 
went broke. This year if that many 
solvent ones are left it looks as if 
they will follow the example of their 
predecessors. 

The reason is easily found for this 
condition of affairs. Berlin has grown 
rapidly in the past ten years and the 
tired business man of the show-going 
class has been looking for light en- 
tertainment. The manager has given 
him this and supplemented it with 
large doses of vulgarity, so that now 
it is practically impossible to see a 
comedy or a farce here that is not 
absolutely impossible of presentation 
before even a half-way circumspect au- 
dience. The immediate consequence 
is that the young girl has been elim- 
inated as a theatre goer and has gone 
in for other things. This has kept the 
mother away, and by degrees the rest 
of the family. 

This is only one of the many causes 
why there is no business here. An- 
other is that most of the theatres are 
controlled by publishers, who only 
want played what they can sell. They 
expect to recover in this way what 
they lose as stockholders in the the- 
atre. 

Then the German has very little 
originality. He can perfect and de- 
velop, but cannot create; so that now, 
having used up all the four doors of 
the average French farce and cannot 
make it filthy enough to draw, he is 
up against it. 

As yet the German managers have 
not drawn from the American or Eng- 
lish market, but the day when they 
will be compelled to do so is not far 
off. In such instances where they have 


—to wit, the production of “Kismet”— 


they have failed dismally and it will 
be a long while before they will have 
the nerve to try again. Anyone who 
has seen “Kismet” in England or 
America would have difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the German version which 
is more of a nightmare than a dream. 

This recalls another reason for the 
empty __ theatres. Poor adaptations. 
Pieces that please elsewhere must be 
localized for Berlin or at least that 
is what the manager thinks. The police, 
in protecting the actor, put an addi- 
tional hardship in the way of the man- 
ager by making him deposit six months 
or a year’s salary for the actors as a 
guarantee that they will be paid. Ifa 
manager has a series of failures he can- 
not touch this fund as long as he keeps 
the theatres and is often prevented, 
with money in the police bank as it 
were from making a new production 
through lack of funds. This is at pres- 
ent the dilemma of a manager here who 
has been playing an opera to empty 
benches. 

Another practise in vogue here, help- 
ing to keep the theatre empty, is the 
selling of the theatre outright to a busi- 
ness house which retails the seats at 
prices one-third less than box office 
scale. This is usually done after a play 
has not shown itself a hit. Conse- 
quently the theatre goer waits until 
bargain day before purchasing. It is 
hardly possible the petty larceny graft 


of wardrobe fees, program charges and 
the gratuity to the man who takes 
your ticket as well as the advance price 
of tickets (if bought in advance) have 
anything to do with bad business, for 
the German is accustomed to it. But 
it would be interesting to note if a 
house, where all this is done away 
with, would show improved patron- 
age. 

The play is undoubtedly the thing 
and people will go where they can see 
the show they want, nevertheless I 
sincerely doubt if an American man- 
ager could get money with a “Merry 
Widow” in some of these houses. For 
general shabbiness, dismal corridors 
and poor lighting, Berlin is behind any 
other large city in the world. When 
they do build a new theatre or opera 
house here, as was recently the case 
in Charlottenburg (a suburb of Berlin) 
they cling to old ideas of arrangement. 
‘The new opera house was built and is 
maintained by the city. It is of con- 
crete inside and out and is deeper 
than it is wide. The house holds about 
2,500 seats, of which 1,000 are on 
the ground floor. From the balcony 
centre rail to the stage is about 75 
feet. The orchestra pit is about 12 feet 
deep, and every corner of the auditor- 
ium is perfectly square. What is the 
result? In the 10th row one cannot 
distinguish a word spoken on the stage 
and the orchestra is never in perfect 
accord with the singing voice. In 
many parts of the house one hears a 
double sound wave of music. The 
management hopes that when the 
house dries out, it will be better. But 
why in the first place attempt to give 
opera in an enlarged Grant’s Tomb? 

The seating is also as antiquated as 
in all Berlin houses. Here we have 
about 44 seats-in a row divided in the 
centre by a rope. After passing by 
the doorkeeper you search for your 
seat. If it happens to be “21,” then 
20 people must stand up. 

An enterprising man remodelled a 
large hall into a theatre which has just 
opened as the Theatre Gross Berlin. 
His idea was to start a new vaudeville. 
He would give ballet, a review and 
straight vaudeville acts. His principal 
drawing card, however, was to be the 
ballet and chorus. You can imagine my 
astonishment when I found the first 
row of orchestra seats about 25 feet 
from the curtain line, and the boxes 50 
feet away. Maybe, however, this little 
manager knows his book. Perhaps the 
closer you get to the “show girl” here, 
the less the business. At any rate, the 
review died an awful death and prin- 
cipally because the performers had to 
shout to make themselves heard. It 
was like playing a comedy on one end 
of the New York Theatre Roof. To 
make it more difficult the architect 
either built in (or allowed to remain 
from the old building) a large skylight 
extending the width of the stage and 
directly over the orchestra pit, thus put- 
ting the final straw on any acoustic 
properties the theatre might have had. 

Wherefore I still maintain that a nice 
comfortable theatre, without side graft, 
with courteous and intelligent ushers, 
if giving only a fair show, would get 
some money in Berlin. 
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VARIETY 


By J. C. NUGENT. 


A laugh may be divided into ten; 
for instance, one big laugh or ten rip- 
ples. Caused by one big point or ten 
small squibs. A correct sense of time 
and pause and emphasis is necessary to 
get anything out of squibs. They must 
be delivered fast enough to get the ac- 
cumulative result, while a big point or 
a big story will usually take care of 
itself. Frank Bush works for ten lines 
or more to one laugh, but when it 
comes it is a big laugh and he knows 
better than any man how to hold his 
point until he gets all that is coming 
out of it. Ezra Kendall, on the other 


hand, told a succession of squibs, none 
strong enough to earn a laugh alone, 
but his prompt and well-timed delivery 
and utter absence of waste lines pro- 
duced an accumulative degree of humor 
which, when it started to find vent in 
explosions of laughter, amounted al- 
most to hysteria. 


Kendall, however, never degenerated 
into mere disconnected gab. His squibs 
were connected and told a coherent 
story which, however ridiculously ex- 
pressed, kept a quick-moving picture in 
front of the audience. “A cable car 
swung around a corner, struck a wagon- 
load of barrels and scattered them like 
sixteen pool balls on the bust. Five 
went up in the air, seven down the alley 
and four went home.” George Fuller 
Golden, on the other hand, made a more 
intellectual appeal and was fond of leav- 
ing the solid average laugh of the audi- 
ence to tickle for a moment the high 
brows with a technical touch which was 
Greek to the gallery, but he was too 
truly a great monologist to soar long 
in the ether even to please himself or 
a few of the elect and could swing 
back easily and mightily with a broad- 
humored blow which floored the gaping 
gods. 


The future of vaudeville depends on 
future vaudeville. While there is a new 
generation constantly arising, we can- 
not feed them entirely with the old 
stuff. Vaudeville has grown pretty 
prominent in the past ten years. Pa- 
pers and magazines are devoting mucii 
space to it and legitimate stars have 
gotten over the idea that they can pass 
without a vehicle and with the influx 
of real writers into it, it is dawning on 
the vaudevillian that he must master 
the architecture of construction and 
have a complete framework of founda- 
tion, floors, walls and roof supporting 
his little edifice, however cunningly it 
may be painted over with the squib or 
anecdote of monolog or the dialog and 
situation of sketch or playlet, or even 
the jingle of popular song. 


As there are no two people alike in 
the world, as even voices and noses 
differ, there is given to each human 
atom a different personality. Amongst 
that class, however, who comes in 
grosses and hundreds and thousands 
following blindly the trend of heredity 
or conventional education, the differ- 
ence is not sufficient to separate them 
from their type or class, and larger ex- 


perience make us throw more individ- 
uals into one class, so that an artist 
usually succeeds in ratio to his dif- 
ference to other people and ot'-er ar- 
tists. A strongly marked personality is 
a thing to develop, heighten and 
strengthen, not to blunt by attempting 
to imitate others. If you are good 
enough to entertain an audience at all, 
you are good enough to give them 
yourself, and if yourself is not good 
enough, work to make it better. Don’t 
try to disguise it by stealing the shell 
of other artists under the guise of imi- 
tation, for down in his heart each audi- 
tor is saying, “Take the whiskers off, 
pal, we know you.” 

Somehow there is a sort of a sob in 
the coming of Christmas and _ birth- 
days and Thanksgivings and that which 
is holiday to the laity whom we labor 
to make laugh, because whatever the 
privileges and pleasures of the artist’s 
life, home and Christmas and holiday 
and its halo of holly and mistletoe and 
snow-clad hills and memories are not 
for him. A well-appointed dining-room 


or dining-car, expensive, glaring, ba- 
zaire and artificial, are the best he gets, 
even when successful, and that is not 
much better than the day coach and 
boarding-house room of those less for- 
tunate, but usually quite as happy, for 
they still have their dreams, while he 
being successful, finds success cold as 
death at Christmas time. 

And yet success is pretty sweet when 
it follows long years of battling. It’s 
pretty nice to be able to buy presents 
you could not buy before; to provide 
for those you love, to make good to 
those who wondered why you did not 
land long ago; to feel each night that 
you have slipped a restful laugh or a 
pleasant thought to an audience of 
hundreds or thousands, who are think- 
ing of you kindly while you are looking 
out a lonely window at rain-washed 
roofs. And if the technique which gives 
us midnight toil is little appreciated 
by those who laugh at us, we must re- 
member that we care little for the hat- 
ter’s art when we want a hat. We want 
a fit and if we pay for it he cares little 
what we do with the hat. 

So I comfort my goat when the 
friendly drummer scrapes acquaintance 
and says with grave patronage, “That 


is a sweil little stunt of yours, not 
bulling you, you know, but it is. By the 
way, | saw a great show in New York 
the other night—at Belasco’s—mno, 
Hammerstein’s—well, anyhow, _ it’s 
right near Dowling’s Saloon.” 


Speaking of the friendly drummer, 
they say of James J. Morton that one 
of them started to tell him a story as 
they lit their cigars in the smoker, Chi- 
cago bound. “Say, an Irishman went 
into a butcher shop once,” he said, with 
a smile of childlike confidence, but 
Morton stopped him sleepily with: 
“You’re not going to pull THAT one 
are you?” and he relapsed into silence, 
cven as when a bird sings a shot comes 
out of the woods, and the voice is still 

But, being a drummer, he recovered, 
and tried again another story with the 
same result. And there was longer si- 
lence. 

Then into his face came a great light. 
“There was once an Indian,” he said, 
triumphantly, “who owned a rat trap—” 

“For the love of Jules Ruby,” growled 
Morton, “you wouldn’t spring that 
one?” 

“Do you know that one, too?” asked 
the crestfallen salesman.” 

Know it!” said Morton, sweetly, 
“why, I know the Indian!” 


BERT LEVY 


THE FAMOUS ARTIST-ENTERTAINER 
The originator of his performance the world over. 
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VARIETY 


NEW YORK SEASON 


From August 1 to December 1 of the 
current year there were 65 legitimate 
theatrical productions in New York. Of 
these 25 were big successes, 30 were fail- 
ures and the other ten enjoyed some suc- 
cess in a greater or lesser degree. 

The 25 big hits were “A Winsome 
Widow,” Moulin Rouge; “Hanky Panky,” 
Broadway; “The Passing Show,” Winter 
Garden; “The Rose Maid,” Globe; “Rob- 
in Hood” (revival), New Amsterdam; 
“Ready Money,” Elliott; “The Merry 
Countess,” Casino; “Under Many Flags,” 
Hippodrome; “The Mind the Paint 
Girl,” Lyceum; “The Governor’s Lady,” 
Republic; “The Case of Becky,” Belasco; 
“Fanny’s First Play,” Comedy; “Mile- 
stones,” Liberty; “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg,” New Amsterdam; “Un Oh, Del- 
phine,” Knickerbocker ; “Within the Law,” 
Eltinge; “Broadway Jones,” Cohan; “Lit- 
tle Women,” Playhouse; “The Affairs of 


Montmarte,” “The Model,” “The Ne’er 
Do Well,” “Little Miss Brown,” “Discov- 
ering America,” “My Best Girl,” “Honest 
Jim Blunt,” “Henry V” (Lewis Waller 
revival), “An Aztec Romance,” “June 
Madness,” “The Attack,” “A Scrape o’ 
the Pen,” “Tantalizing Tommy,” “The 
Brute,” “The Daughter of Heaven,” “The 
Woman Haters’ Club,” “The New Sin,” 
“The Fight,” “Trial Marriage,” “The 
Dove of Peace,” “Our Wives,” “The 
Point of View,” “C. O. D.,” “The Gypsy,” 
“What Ails You?” “Mere Man,” “The 
Paper Chase.” A number of these, while 
doing little or no business in the metrop- 
olis, have been—or will be—doctored and 
sent on the road, with a_ possibility of 
winning themselves out. 

The ten shows neither classified as hits 
or failures—and which are enjoying or 
have enjoyed, patronage in varying de- 
grees, are “The Greyhound,” Ziegfeld’s 


BISSETT AND SCOTT. 


BISSETT and SCOTT stand at the hea dof the vaudeville division in which march the 
two-man dancing teams. JOHN SCOTT has made the catch phrase “Hello, George” a trade 
mark, and his beaming smile has gained for him a multitude of friends. 

The pair are a standard variety number, playing on important bills all over the Amer- 
ican and European circuits. 


Anatol,” Little; “The Lady of the Slip- 
pe ” Globe; “Julius Caesar” (Faversham 
revival), Lyric; “Bella Donna,” Empire; 
“The Whip,’ Manhattan; Weber & 
Fields Show, new Music Hall. In addi- 
tion there were several “hold-overs” from 
last season, such as “Bought and Paid 
For” (Playhouse); “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings” (Comedy); “Officer 666” (Gai- 
ety), ete. 

For the enlightenment of the unini- 
tiated it is probably necessary to indicate 
the theatres of large capacity. The big- 
gest are the Hippodrome, Winter Gar- 
den, Manhattan and Moulin Rouge (for- 
merly the New York Century). Other 
large houses are the Knickerbocker, New 
Amsterdam, Lyric, Casino, Wallack’s, 
Daly’s Broadway, Weber & Fields’ Music 
Hill, Liberty. Good sized auditoriums— 
holding over 1,500 seats, are Empire, As- 
tor, Hudson, Globe. Those coming un- 
der the designation of “small houses” are 
the Cohan, Comedy, Playhouse, Harris, 
Lyceum, 48th Street, Gaiety, Elliott, 39th 
Street, Little (seats 299), Garrick, Belas- 
co, Republic, Fulton, Eltinge. 

The failures include “The Charity 
Girl,” “Just Like John,” “The Girl from 


“Follies,” “The Master of the House,” 
“Hawthorne, U. S. A.” “The Blindness 
of Virtue,” “Broadway to Paris,” “The 
Yellow Jacket,” “Never Say Die,” “The 
High Road,” (Mrs. Fiske), “The Red 
Petticoat.” 

The season started big, went down be- 
fore election and has now picked up con- 
siderably. When it is considered that 
last season was one of the worst encoun- 
tered in a generation—that this is election 
year and that we are now in the throes 
of “before the holidays,” it is far from 
a bad showing. This statistical summary 
is one to be proud of at any time, even 
under any conditions. It is doubtful if in 
any other metropolis of the world has 
such a_ favorable representation been 
made this season. 

Old time legitimate managers may 
rave and say that “New York isn’t the 
whole country,” and they may speak the 
truth, but where else-has so fruitful a 
yield been made? It is also true that 
there may be “too many theatres in New 
York,” and if this be so. the runs of the 
successes have been shortened. 

Summarizing “the country,” the average 
has been pretty low. 


“A ONE-NIGHT STAND” 


BY DARL MacBOYLE. 


(Mr. MacBoyle has been a contributor of verse to VARIETY for several years. 
All of it has been written between shows. At present Mr. MacBoyle (who is quite 4 
young man) is engaged with a musical stock organization in New Jersey.) 


Beside a lazy little stream, 
Like a thousand more, it lies, 

A reality that seems a dream 
Before our wondering eyes. 

Here Nature sings her sweetest lay 
To unresponsive ears. 

Sequestered from the jangling fray 
The ceaseless flight of years 

Adds headstones to the churchard plot, 
That's all. They live and die. 

Here hung’ring hearts long for our lot. 
They envy and sigh. 

In fancy live the fabled life 
That’s pictured on our stands. 

In phantom revel in the strife 
That’s heavy on our hands, 

Here smoldering fires, if fanned to flame 
Might claim on iistory’s page, 

A place of honor or of shame. 
Within some breasts may rage 

A storm of protest or of scorn 
Of this, a paradise. 

Their lives to them, a waste forlorn 
And discontent the price. 

Here perhaps are left unsung 
Songs that would start the world 

And logic that if given tongue 
Would a new epoch herald. 

Tonight perhaps, the foots between, 
Some rustic may discern 

Flagrant faults as yet unseen, 
Yet we their comment spurn, 

They long for Broadway's fevered breath, 
Its glare, its wordly lore. 

They’d gladly join the living death 
And join the hordes that pour 

Into that hothouse of despair, 
Be swallowed by the tide 

But would they find contentment there 
Or would their battered pride 

Spurn them on toward that phantom goal 
That prize that’s just a name— 

That bauble whose price is the soul. 
An hour or two of fame? 

Suppose that fate should heed our prayer; 
Should rule that you and I 

Might nestle in this haven fair, 
Here to live and die, 

Would not these verdant hills soon pall, 
These blossoms luse their hue; 

Would we not pine at Broadway’s call? 
I know it, so do you. 

And thus fate each his portion flings. 
Could we her efforts mar, 

We'd come to grief, we'd find that things 
Are better as they are. 


MAY ARCHER-CARR 
Wishes you the best of everything. 


‘Sel 


MR. AND MRS. VICTOR MOORE 


Wish everybody a Merry Xmas and Happy 
New Year. 
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VARIETY 


A Very Merry Christmas 
and A Happy New Year 


From 


ALICH LLOY 


Who Has Closed Her Second Season in “Little Miss Fix-It” 


NEW PRODUCTION IN PREPARATION 


Management, Messrs. WERBA & LUESCHER 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIPTY. 
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VARIETY-MAN TURNED ACTOR 


By FREDERICK DONAGHEY. 


(Mr. Donaghey is the Chicago representative of The Liebler Co., and has seen some 
service as playwright and librettist. His adaptation of Bisson’s ‘‘Le Mariage d’une 
Etdile’’ has been acted in New York City and Chicago, among other places, with more art- 
istic than monetary success. He is one of theauthorsof ‘‘Louisiana Lou,’ which ran the 
season of 1911-12 through in the La Salle Opera-House, Chicago, and with Will M. Hough 
wrote “The Girl at the Gate,” ‘the current musical play in that theatre.) 


Chicago, Dec. 10. 

The variety-man (meaning the variety- 
woman, also) has often been the savior 
of musical comedy. But he has not been, 
as is contended by a great many super- 
ficial observers, the life-blood of what 
has always been a hybrid form of enter- 
tainment. A man who has made at least 
$1,000,000 in a shockingly brief time out 
of the variety-theatre business was list- 
ened to with a great deal of respect and 
interest when, a few nights back, between 
acts of the cabaret show at Rector’s, he 
made the assertion that the “vaudeville 


Now, it is no easy task for even the 
data keepers of the theatrical business to 
name twenty-five men or women who 
have been “developed” in vaudeville to an 
extent that made them valuable for any 
of the general purposes of first class 
musical comedy. For one thing, there is 
not a manager in the variety theatre busi- 
ness who ever “develops” anybody. As a 
form of entertainment, it is so elastic and 
absorbent that a manager would be wast- 
ing time if he tried to “develop” anybody ; 
that is, as to talent. The clever men and 
women of yaudeville have nobody save 
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TEDDY OSBORN’S ANIMAL ACTORS 
“A DAY IN DOGTOWN.” 


The above picture shows one scene from the varied incidents of this novel and enter- 
taining feature enacted by wonderful animal actors. 

The “cop’ in the picture has a consuming hatred for photographers and refuses iv 
“stand” for them 

An original feature that is always in demand Direction of NORMAN JEFFERIES. 


game has been ruined by the salaries of- 
fered to our people by these musicai- 
comedy managers.” He added “Just as 
soon as we develop an act that looks like 
hoakum for the easy coin, along comes a 
high-brow, crawls under the skin of the 
contract, and ties the act up for a Broad- 
way show.” 

There was no use in “calling” the 
speaker. He’s got the million. (He's 
going to keep it, too.) Even as he spoke, 
he was sipping champagne purchased by a 
performer who had hopes as well as the 
price. But the man with the million is 
hig enough in the business to get a hear- 
ing for his views; and his press-agent 
never has any trouble in breaking into 
print with what his boss has to say. Why, 
not so very long ago, he had the boss 
quoted on why Shakespeare may not be 
put in cans for vaudeville use! 


themselves to thank for any development 
their work may show. The freaks—well, 
they are the freaks; and their vogue is 
likely to end any day quite as suddenly 
as it started. 

Not one in every hundred performers 
from vaudeville who try musical comedy 
“gets by.” The hundred have no difficulty 
in getting the opportunity Managers 
without the gift of measure fight among 
themselves to make a star of the man or 
woman who is a “riot” for from twelve 
to twenty minutes in a sketch or “turn.” 
After from twelve to twenty thousand 
dollars has been put into a production, the 
manager who “finds his people in vaude- 
ville” realizes that his find delivered all 
his or her talent in from twelve to twenty 
minutes, is a menace to public comfort 
after thirty minutes, and a crime after the 
first act. 


A great many very clever, very popular 
men and women in both musical comedy 
and “straight” plays point, or CAN point, 
back to a beginning in the varieties; but 
not one per cent. of them reached any 
sort of position without going through a 
fresh training in the exacticns of playing 
parts. You can’t make a song-and-dance 
man (who is also a neat dresser) into a 
musical comedy “juvenile” of the Donald 
Brian type by simply changing his name 
from “Billy” to “William.” Every pro- 
ducer or writer of musical comedy has 
met a hundred men who, if you permit 
them to narrate, need only the chance to 
“show up Fred Stone,” or to prove that 
“Leila McIntyre is a false alarm with that 
there ingenue stuff.” 

The La Salle management last season 
picked up a young fellow who had a 
great deal of natural: talent for musical 
comedy—he was the right height, never 
heard of adipose tissue, was a true and 
strong singer of both comic and senti- 
mental songs, and could dance as wel! as 
anybody else on earth save Mikail Mord- 
kin. One of the best stage directors of 
musical comedy in the world worked over 
that youth for eight weeks to make him 
forget that he didn’t have his face 
smeared with burnt cork; the play was 
running twelve weeks before we could 
persuade him not to acknowledge every 
laugh in the audience by raising his hat; 
and he stopped speaking to all of us when, 
at Christmas, we bought for him a modish 
cane, and asked him to carry it on the 
stage instead of a _ gold-headed, gilt- 
striped, gold-ferruled mace, heavily 
chased, and carrying half-way down the 
stick an inscription in Spencerian script 
that could be read in the last row to the 
effect that it had been presented by the 
Waco (Tex.) Elks in memory of a pleas- 
ant evening of sorrow, or something of fhe 
sort. He’s on Broadway now, and not 
doing so very well. If he sticks, and will 
learn, he’ll have the game pretty well to 
himself in two or three seasons; if he 
goes back to vaudeville, he’ll be able to 
collect $750, less both commissions, for 
ten weeks, and will then be compelled to 


take his choice between the family-time 
and a return to the troupe, furnishing his 
own burnt-cork and riding in the com- 
pany’s own sleeper, cleverly hanlonbroth- 
ered for the accommodation of “belvi- 
deres.” 

Of course, by way of proving that I’m 
all wrong, there’s Fred Stone, and there’s 
Leila-McIntyre, and there’s ? 
NEWS NOTES Unduplicated 

The contract between the Chicago 
Theatre Society and the Liebler Co. for 
the engagement in Chicago in the Fine- 
Arts Theatre of the Irish Players, for 
four weeks starting Dec. 30, stipulates 
that not a single free ticket shall mark 
the engagement of thirty-two or more 
performances. This, of course, makes the 
customary exception of the Chicago news- 
papers, but the cant term, “professional 
courtesy,” is duly quoted in the contract 
as among the things that neither the so- 
ciety nor the Liebler Co. shall observe. 
Frederick Donaghey, the Liebler Co.’s 
representative, who made the contract 
with the Chicago Theatre Society, is of 
the belief that the free-list is to blame 
for a good fifty per cent. of the bad busi- 
ness of the last four seasons in this city 
His theory is that an empty seat is just as 
remunerative as one occupied by a dead- 
head. As to the effect of a half-filled 
house on the actors, his argument is: 

“If they can’t draw the public, they 
should play to the chairs!” 


Does anybody remember “The Honor- 
able John Grigsby” which was produced 
at the Manhattan theatre in 1901? No, 
of course not. It was a financial failure. 
Sol Smith Russell had been playing it 
on the road just before he died. Frank 
Keenan was given the title part and 
played in the tall grass with it. Then 
it was dragged to the Manhattan to fill 
a gap. Thus three actors who have made 
brilliant success were introduced to 
Broadway by accident. They were Frank 
Keenan, Frank McIntyre and _ Taylor 
Holmes. 


EDDIE EMMERSON AND BALDWIN JERRY 
Comedy jugglers who have made themselves known and liked all over the world. The 
boys are now enjoying a run of popuiarity in their own country (where they are booked solid 
by the United Booking Offices), after becoming prime favorites in England, South Africa, 


Australia, France, Germany, etc. 


A Merry Xmas and Happy New Year and continued success is what the boys wish their 


many friends on both sides of the water. 
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“TEN PER CENT” McCARTHY 


BY THOMAS J. GRAY. 


NOTE: The author is not responsible for any effect this story may have on its 


readers. 


McCarthy’s first name was Harold— 
that wasn’t his fault though, but it gave 
him something to think about. He had 
just two objects in life, one was to find 
the person who suggested naming him 
Harold, and the other was to live without 
working. He was more successful at the 
latter. He did all he could to keep him- 
self and work strangers. He got so he 
would only read the evening papers be- 
cause the morning editions carried ‘ Help 
Wanted” advertisements. 

These ideas started to grow on him 
when he was ten years old; by the time 
he was fourteen he could shoot pool 
and he knew what day the barber shop 
on his street hung up the new Police 
Gazette. His people were well fixed and 
he had no trouble bulling them into let- 
ting him do what he liked—until one 


day his father read an editorial in one 


of the Hearst newspapers entitled “Make 
Your Son Work.” 

It finished Harold’s soft snap. That 
night, as old man McCarthy dished out 
the evening roast beef to the family, he 
informed his son that his graft was over 
and he’d have to do something for a liv- 
ing, if he cared to mingle with food three 
times daily and stretch himself out on 
a regular home bed nightly. 

It was an awful shock to the offspring. 
Harold took himself aside, spoke to him- 
self, and made his plans. He first ad- 
mitted he didn’t know anything, and that 
he couldn’t do anything—that no one 
would give him a job; so he decided to 
be a vaudeville agent. 

He confessed, on second thought, that 
he ought to know all about show busi- 
ness because his father had a_ brother 
who was a bill poster with Barnum & 
Bailey’s circus and he once knew a 
fellow who was a song plugger for a 
music publishing house. This fellow had 
taken him around to several vaudeville 
agencies and told him how they were 
run. He saw how they did business— 
it was easy, so why shouldn't he do i*? 

With a speech that would have done 
credit to an advertising solicitor for a 
theatrical paper, he talked his father out 
of enough money to buy a desk, have 
some letter-heads printed, 
room, rent, and have his name painted 
on the door of an office in the Graball 
Building near Times Square. There 
were eight other names on the door—all 
agents ttoo. That didn’t feaze McCarthy. 
He smiled as he read them and 
said: “Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

To describe McCarthy’s office would 
be hard. It was one of those offices 
that had a small rickety railing, a girl 
behind it who seemed to know only 


two sentences, “Leave your name and ad- 


pay desk 


dress,” and “Mr. So-and-so is out” (ac 
cording to what agent was asked for), 
and a chair placed outside the railing 
to hold the representatives of three or 
four different vaudeville turns who were 
always looking for the “last half of next 
week,” 

Mr. McCarthy started in to build up 
a circuit. In about four weeks he had 
quite a collection of places with names 
like “The Spendadime,” “The Happy 
Smile,” “The Nickle Opera House,” etc. 
They were great houses to book. Some 
used two acts a day, a “double” and a 


“single,” and one of them the “Neara 
Theatre” used four acts, and five on 
holidays. 

McCarthy’s fame spread until he had 
so many theatres, he needed an assist- 
ant to help him book them. With the 
assistant came added expense. Then Mc- 
Carthy decided to charge ten per cent. 
It didn’t make any difference to him 
how much the salary was, he had to get 
ten per cent. out of it. 

He was described by Bill Kind (of 
Kind, Applause and Co., the comedy 
sketch artists) as being “a guy who 
would charge you commission if he 
booked pou for a benefit.” Mac’s office 
was always crowded now, in fact some of 
the actors brought their lunch. Many 
a team “split” right in the office be- 
cause one partner wouldn't give the 
other a bite of his pie. 

Some acts were booked by McCarthy 
for three and four weeks in advance. 
Not often though, as the office girl used 
to kick because it would take her two 
days to make out all the contracts that 
an act needed to play three weeks of 
McCarthy’s houses. The owners of the 
office building objected’ to people going 
down in the elevators carrying big pack- 
ages. 

Now we come to the tough part of the 
life of “Ten Per Cent,” as he became 
known. One day, while looking at an 
act in “The Merry Spasm,” (one of the 
places he booked), he saw a girl who 
worked there, singing with slides. He sat 
through six sad reels and watched twe 
of the acts he had booked himself, just 
to hear her sing again. That night in 
the “Automat,” (the lunch-room with the 
food hiding in the walls), he dropped 
his nickels silently; his mind was back 
in “The Merry Spasm.” 

On his way out he met Jack Monte, 
(of the Three Card Brothers, an 
acrobatic trio), and told him all about 
the singer. Monte told him to forget 
it and refused to take him seriously. 
McCarthy said, “I tell you Jack, she’s 
a bear. She sings ‘River Shannon’ so 
good you imagine you can hear the 
water splash.” 

McCarthy was in love. He went back 
to the picture theatre and was introduced 
to the singer. Her name was Myrtle 
Du Faye; that was her stage name, her 
right name was Maggie Duffy, but she 
didn’t bother telling that to McCarthy. 
He took her home and to show how 
little he cared for money he :nsisted upon 
buying her an oyster stew at “The 
Model Lunch.” When he got spending, 
he was rather careless, he toid Myrtle. 
The McCarthy-Du Faye romance soon 
became the talk of all the lunch-rooms and 
music publishers’ professional depart- 
ments along the Great White Way. Mc 
Carthy began to feel happy One day 
he sent an act a “paid” telegram. This 
only happened once, however. 

But it was too good to last. McCarthy 
booked Will Prime, “That Classy Mono 
logist” at “The Merry Spasm.” Prime 
was known as “The Small Time Romeo 
He broke more hearts on the small time 
than any single man that followed the 
reels. He saw Myrtle before he re- 
hearsed his music. By the time he had 
rehearsed his fourth parody with the 
orchestra, (piano and drums each played 


by two graduates of the Steam Fitter’s 
Union) he had winked eight times, and 
Myrtle was his. She phoned McCarthy 
after her seventh show that afternoon 
and told him not to come around in the 
evening as her mother was going to call 
for her. 


“The Classy Monologist” took her 
home. McCarthy got the same kind of 
a phone message three days in succes- 
sion. The third day he began to worry 
and made a quick trip to “The Merry 
Spasm,” only to find that Myrtle had 
left two days before. She had told the 
“Simon Legree”’ who ran the place “Mr. 
Prime” and she were going to do a 
double She added Mr. Prime had a 
friend who knew a riend of Isadore 
Ward, the well-known vaudeville man- 
ager, and she expected Prime and Du 
Faye to open on the Big Time in two 
weeks. 


McCarthy left in despair. He sat alone 
in his office for a while. Growing senti- 
mental, he thought he still had a chance, 
so wrote a poem and sent it to Myrtle. 
It was his first effort at poetry and ran 
like this: 

Dear, you used to love me when you did 
ten shows a day, 

Twice a week I watched you put your 
evening meal away. 

And you held me tightly as we both 
watched those rotten reels, 


My love, so do not forget me, just read 
my sad appeal. 


Refrain. 


Will you love me on the big time as you 
loved me on the small, 

Jus. because you’re playing full weeks, 

won't you think of me at all? 

Are you going to throw my heart away, 

If you are booked by Poli, Keith and 

Will hag, me on the Big Time as 
you loved me on the Small? 

Two weeks passed. He heard nothing 
~—but the following Friday an advertise- 
ment in one of the theatrical papers 
caught his eye. “Will Prime,” “That 
Classy Monologist,” and Myrtle Du 
Faye, “The Sweet Singer” in a classy 
skit, entitled “I Beg Your Pardon, Did 
You Drop This,’—a new idea—we use 
a wooden bench, all others keep off— 
closing with “The Terrible Rag” in a 
green spot—our own original idea. New 
York opening soon.” 

McCarthy gasped. It was true! She 
had doubled up with Prime. The worst 
had happened! He left the office and 
went into a Carbaret show to forget it. 
The orchestra was playing “Where the 
River Shannon Flows.” It was the song 
Myrtle sung the first night he met her. 
He had to get away from that. He 
went into the bar and asked for whiskey. 


hafara 


Sct a him 


The bartender 
He looked. It was “Green River.” He 
growled more “River Shannon” stuff and 
left the place. 

On his way out who should he run 
into but Will Prime, the fellow who 
took Myrtle away. They stood still and 


fan nnd 
Cacn 


McCarthy's first im- 


pulse was to hit him, but he held back 


Prime spoke first. “Hello, McCarthy,” 


he said “T’ve been looking for you,” 
“IHluh,” said McCarthy, “what do you 
Vant me tor LO pay you some Com 
nission,” Prime. said ‘Commission on 
what?” snarled McCarthy “Well,” said 
Prime, in a matter-of-fact tone, “I mai 
ried Myrtle Du Faye the other day. 


After we were married a rich uncle of 
hers died and left her ten thousand dol 
lars. She turned it over to me for a 
wedding present, so I came to pay yon 
your commission.” “My, my—er—er- 
“Sure,” said Prime. “I met her down in 
my commission,” stammered McCarthy ’ 
‘The Merry Spasm,’ didn’t I? And you 
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booked me there, didn’t you? Well, no 
agent can say I’m not a square guy. 
Here, take this,” and he shoved ten one 
hundred dollar bills into McCarthy’s 
hand. 

“There’s one thousand bucks, ten per 
cent. of what the job paid me. So long 
‘Mac; Myrtle’s waiting for me at Izzy 
Ward’s office in Hammerstein’s lobby,” 
and Prime walked briskly away. Mc- 
Carthy looked after him and said to him- 
self. “When I come to think of it, that 
fellow always did do a good act.” 

That night Myrtle and Will went to 
their flat together, had dinner and re- 
hearsed their act. McCarthy voted him- 
self a regular feed immediately. Walking 
into Child’s, he ordered a mutton chop, 
done rare on one side, Welsh rarebit 
cold, and sunk his teeth into sinkers that 
had never been cooked before. After- 
wards at the corner saloon, he bought a 
glass of beer for himself and a bottle of 
wine for a manager, then walked idl 
up the street. When McCarthy felt the 
night stick against his foot in the morn- 
ing, a cop was standing above him, say- 
ing, “Get out of here, you bum. Don’t 
you know the people will be to business 
soon?” 

It was 3:30 that afternoon before Mc- 
Carthy recalled he had a thousand dol- 
lars, but he didn’t find the money on his 
person. McCarthy remembered eating 
the rarebit and the mutton chop, but 
couldn’t for the life of him decide 
whether he had_ gotten the money, 
whether the cop pinched it on him, or 
whether he had just gone bug over 
Myrtle. 

McCarthy thought he would walk over 
to Bryant Park where there are no ac- 
tors and think it over. He returned at 
5:45, but between times some one had 
stolen his circuit. He telephoned “The 
Merry Spasm” but they couldn’t remem- 
ber any Mprtle Du Faye. Now each eve- 
ning at 6:45, 7:50, 8:35, 9:42, 10:10 and 
10:53, you can see Harold McCarthy at 
the stage door of some picture house 
waiting to learn if Prime and Du Faye 
are playing there that day. McCarthy 
says he’ll find them if his shoes hold out, 
and when he settles the question, will 
once more return to the booking busi- 
ness as he knows a fellow with money 
that’s thinking of bucking the Keith 
circuit, and wants some inside dope 


from him on the vaudeville situation. 


BOX OFFICE DON’TS 
By EUGENE QUIGLEY. 
(Colonial Theatre, Chicago.) 

Don’t ask for first row at 8.15. 

Don’t try to crowd in at the front of 
the line. 

Don’t think you are entitled to a pass 
because you know the treasurer’s name. 

Don’t use the old cyesight gag for 
vood seats—zet a new one. 

Don’t leave your change on the win 
dow—some One may take it 

Don’t blame the treasurer if you 
can’t see—blame the post. 

Don’t ask the man in the box offic: 
it the show is good—he’s crazy, like a 
fox. 

(For the men).—Don’t blame all th 
eye and ear trouble on your wives 

(For the women).—Don’t depend tow 
much on the big smile for good seats 

Don’t figure the treasurer is a mind 
reader. Tell him what you want, and 
when—it will save time and much 
trouble, 
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ORIGIN OF THE CABARET 


By I. B. PULASKI. 


In the present day when the almost 
universal Cabaret has become an im- 
portant American feature of our 
restaurants and cafes, it might be in- 
teresting to learn the origin of it. 
Restaurants of the metropolis have 
lately gone so far as to spend $1,500 
weekly for entertainment. 

The Cabaret has had a remarkable 
growth over here within the past two 
years. Yet it was commercialized in 
France a generation ago. 

The business has assumed such pro- 
portions that plans have been made (if 
not already in operation) whereby 
Cabaret shows are to be supplied to 
hotels all over the country and are to 
travel much the same as a road show. 

The word Cabaret, as any dictionary 


products of those little affairs would 
be hung on the wall in much the same 
way as might have been seen in 
Churchill’s old cafe, which probably 
looked more like the original Cabarets 
than anything we now have. 

Later strangers started to attend 
these affairs in large numbers. While 
allowing them to witness the enter- 
tainment the artists and their con- 
‘reres did not materially change their 
method of procedure. A happening in 
the Chamber of Deputies would be 
taken up the same evening by these 
professionals, many of whom were of 
brilliant minds. The flashing wit and 
the sting of the speakers as they grill- 
ed a political figure, though delivered 
with the keenest of humor, was re- 


LUCIANO LUCCA 
THE PEERLESS DOUBLE-VOICED SINGER. 
Played the Orpheum Circuit and Eastern time with sensational success. 
LUCIANO LUCCA has had the honor of playing before President Taft at the White 


House and for the Elite of Society. 
This act is open to offers for Europe. 


Never played outside of the United States. 


A Merry Christmas an dHappy New Year to all 


will give, means a pot-house, or what 
we might call an inn. It is from the 
French, and is applied to many hum- 
ble wine houses of France. It was 
the custom of artists, students, sculp- 
tors, writers and actors to assemble in 
these little cabarets late in the even- 
ing to amuse themselves. They en- 
tertained one another with as much 
vim and earnestness as if paid for it. 
The general public was not admitted. 

When the regular gathering of pro- 
fessionals was complete, the proprietor 
asked all strangers to depart. So for 
themselves and by themselves these 
folk gave their show, which later be- 
came known as a “cabaret.” The 
whole entertainment was tinged with 
the political affairs of the day. The 


‘sculptor would make grotesque busts 


of some deputy; the songs were biting 
satires, and the lyrics written on the 
spur of the moment. Old or popular 
tunes were cleverly fitted to the lyrics 
and wild enthusiasm often resulted. 


The sketches, caricatures and all the 


ceived with seriousness by the audi- 
ences. It is said the talkers at the 
Cabarets were responsible for the un- 
seating of more public men than the 
sword or the pen. 

When the Cabaret was first com- 
mercialized, at the time of the expo- 
sition in Paris in 1890, they did not 
know where to stop. At that time 
they had a show called the Cabaret du 
Mont Parnasse. (Mont Parnasse, in 
Greek mythology, was a spring where 
the poets drank from the waters for 
inspiration and the gods imbibed for 
the Strength to fly through the air.) 
It was a masked affair; one man dress- 
ing as a red hot stove, another as a 
night-cap. It is claimed to have been 
the greatest of all impromptu Caba- 
rets. Following this theye went as far 
in the Cabaret de la Mort to decorate 
the walls with skull and cross-bones 
and the drinks were served on tables 
that appeared to be coffins. 

Although the Cabaret was a com- 
mercial proposition twenty years ago 


in France, it has taken almost a gene- 
ration to introduce it to America. 
Our old “free and easies” were prob- 
ably a forerunner of the present day 
entertainment. 

As used now in this country and 
elsewhere the word Cabaret, which is 
typical of Bohemian life, appears to be 
a misnomer. 

The Cabaret feature of the larger 
New York restaurants did not become 
pronounced until the opening of the 
Folies Bergere, now the Fulton the- 
atre, on West 46th street, in which a 
fortune was sunk. The Folies Bergere 
was the first attempt over here to re- 
produce the Continental idea of a play 
with food. The theatre had tables 
with swinging seats over the orchestra 
floor. Expensive to operate, the 
scheme failed after a few months, and 
immediately following its abandon- 
ment, “Cabarets” commenced to make 
themselves talked about in the Broad- 
way eating places. 

The success of the restaurant-Caba- 
rets would seem to say the failure of 
the New York Folies Bergere was 
brought about through that house 
having charged an admission to see 
the show, and also for the food con- 
sumed, although the Folies closed its 
doors just about the hour of the night 
when Cabarets commence to attract 
business. 

Then again ever so many people 
recognize that the American Cabaret 
is but the evolution of the sub-cellar 
entertainment, or other kinds of places 
where amusement has been offered that 
did not call for prices of admission. 
These have existed for years in the 
west. Usually singers and piano play- 
ers were the “show.” Very good sing- 
ers they were, tod, and also piano play- 
ers, in the “joints,” as they were prob- 
ably called. Several have graduated 
with considerable credit to themselves, 
while others have learned that singing 
to a bunch of well-soused-up men am- 
bling about on a pleasure cruise is vast- 
ly different from going before the olio 
drop on a stage and “making good.” 
That difference in the conditions of 
“setting over” still holds. Many a 
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corking comedian in a 
went right back to one after tempting 
his fortunes before the regular foot- 
lights. 

The evening entertainment originat- 
ing in France have been imitated in a 
way in New York for several years 
past, off and on, by “Bohemian Clubs.” 
They weren’t always “Bohemian,” but 
the red wine helped along the atmos- 
phere a lot, and the cost of eating was 
worth the illusion, even if no one was 
deceived. 

About the best of these organiza- 
tions was the Pleiades, a society of 
amateur Bohemians who met Sunday 
evenings, to eat and have themselves 
called upon to entertain. Some en- 
tertained and some didn’t, but the 
guests felt quite pleased in having been 
invited. 

Later, the inception of the idea of 
the American Cabaret, and perhaps the 
Folies Bergere as well, may have been 
fomented through the “Bohemian 
Nights” Gus Edwards gave as the 
usual Sunday*evening vaudeville con- 
cert at the Circle theatre. For a Sun- 
day night pleasantly passed, nothing 
in New York has ever been put on 
quite as good. The stage was set 
for a banquet scene. Around a long 
table were invited guests (some, per- 
haps, paid for their services rendered). 
The master of ceremonies called en- 
tertainers from the audience, and this 
became the fetching feature of the 
evening. No one would be surprised 
were the “Bohemian Nights” on Sun- 
days to again be reinstalled at a New 
York theatre—the Winter Garden pre- 
ferred as the choice, on a guess. 


Frank McIntyre was at one time a 
newspaper reporter in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The city editor once left town about 
noon and Mac to make up the paper. 
The principal items of the day were an 
obituary of a prominent citizen and pillar 
of the church, and a scare head about a 
drummer that had skipped and left an 
unpaid board bill behind. Mac got the 
heads tangled and the obit appeared 
under the startling caption: “He’s gone! 
But Oh! Where?” 
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YEAR IN VAUDEVILLE 


(For such information as it may impart, “Bi 
article includes vaudeville theatres in the U. S. an 
covers vaudeville houses playing three shows 

“Big Small Time” means the better grade of 


matinee and night. “Small Time” 


or more daily, or two shows nightly. 


“Small Time” and the “Little Small Time” takes in the smaller popular 


Time” when referred to in this 
Canada playing two shows daily, 


riced yvau- 


deville theatre playing from one to four acts three times or more often a day. 
“Small Big Time” is the smaller grade of the two-shows-a-day theatres that are 
bookedin asimilar manner and usuallyinthe same agencies with the “Big Time.’’) 


The vaudevillian, whether he be 
actor, manager or agent, will express 
no unlimited pleasure at the passing 
of 1912, for if of the “big time” 
branch, he is too perturbed over what 
1913 may bring forth. 

Vaudeville, as it became known and 
yet remains, has never been in a more 
clouded condition than at the present 
moment. This year has witnessed im- 
portant changes in the amusement. Of 
the greatest moment to the variety ar- 
tist was the destruction of independ- 
ence among the “Big Time” vaudeville 
managers, which culminated in the cap- 
itulation of Martin Beck and the Or- 
pheum Circuit, throwing the highest 
grade of vaudeville into monopolistic 
hands that did not understand what 
to do with what had been gained. 

The Orpheum Circuit’s surrender was 
complete, even as it was astonishing. 
With the Orpheum’s passing as an in- 
dependent power or dominating influ- 
ence in vaudeville, the artist had but 
the “small time” to place faith in. 

That the “small time” nobly re- 
sponded may be thrice accounted for. 
It was going up, the “big time” did 
not recognize it, and the “big time” 
sought the wrong avenues to corral it. 

The drastic change from a half-way 
open field to a closed shop, manageri- 
ally, was completed last summer 
through the purchase of the Percy 
Williams Circuit by a coterie of “big 
time” managers. Percy Williams had 
been a commanding figure in American 
vaudeville. How big he was many did 
not realize until he had left. His place 
has not been filled. 

The “big time” vaudeville houses 
have received an awful whipping. so 
far this season. The statement goes 
for the east and it goes for the west. 

The slump in “big time” vaudeville 
occurred with the opening of the sea- 
Variety drew attention to it late 


son, 
in September. The condition has 
grown from bad to worse. The argu- 
ments that the “small time” has af- 


fected the “big time” are too well 
known to need repetition, but the sit- 
uation is similar to a man opening a 
drug store across the street from an 
established place. If the old proprie- 
tor allows the newcomer to steal his 
business, why blame the lack of fore- 
sight upon anyone else? 

The “big time” had not protected it- 
self. Not working as a unit, not work- 
ing with a showman in the lead and 
figuring to make its profit on the stage 
or through outside channels rather than 
at the box office, the “big time” found 
itself without resources to draw from 
for feature bills. The producer had 
gone, driven away. Those few remain- 
ing whether doing so for certain rea- 
sons or having “inside information,” 
were not producing freely; salaries of 
acts were cut and slashed by a man 


who had never seen the acts perform 
on the stage; actions of agents in graft- 
ing were condoned, and manipulation 
became more important than retention. 

It resulted in the vaudeville stage 
feeling the effect. The belief spreading 


that the public could only see at the. 


“big time” theatres ordinary shows 
drove the public into “Neighborhood” 
“small time” theatres. When dressing 
to visit the centre of cities at night, the 
vaudeville patron patronized the legiti- 
mate attraction. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Theatregoer wanted to see vaudeville, 
they hopped around the corner, and 
were satisfied, because the investment 
for the evening had not exceeded 
twenty-five cents per. 


The salary-cutting on the “big time” 
may best be illustrated by one ex- 
ample. An act left vaudeville some 
time ago to enter a legitimate produc- 
tion, receiving a musical comedy con- 
tract at $500 weekly. When last in 
vaudeville it had received $375 a week. 
The show closed. A “big time” man- 
ager wanted the act. He offered $750, 
while conceding the turn was worth 
$1,000 to him, and that he would pay 
$1,500 rather than lose it.» An officia] 
of the “big time” booking agency in- 
formed him he could not pay over $500 
a week; that the act received but $375 
when leaving, and that it was not worth 
$500 to vaudeville managers “outside 
New York.” The manager, although in 
the city, had to bow to that superior 
knowledge possessed by a person who 
had never witnessed the act, either in 
vaudeville or on the legitimate stage, 
did not own a theatre of his own, and 
did not know the value of the particu- 
lar act to the manager offering $750. 


The “big time” manager at times 
seems almost feeble-minded. One of the 
largest of the “big time” managers 
with more than one house playing the 
best vaudeville and a large circuit of 
small timers makes a lot of noise away 
from the booking agency, but his knees 
tremble when the “big fellows” come 
into view. They tell him what to do 
and he does it. The rest do the same. 
The “big time” managers are so many 
sheep, to be herded together, command- 
ed and directed. In secret conclave, 
they may shout and yell, swear and 
curse, but the next morning they are 
the same old flock of sheep, over in 
the corner, whipped today as they were 
yesterday and will be tomorrow, and 
whipped so badly they can be told how 
to invest their surplus monies without 
daring to remonstrate. 


But all the whipping, all the in- 
vestments, all the cutting of salaries, 
all the dictates of the bosses and the 
spying, rotteness and grafting of the 
underlings have not been able to save 
“big time” vaudeville. It has been go- 
ing and it is going. Where it will go 
to many a vaudeville manager would 
like to know. 


The “small time” grew up mean- 
while. The smaller manager had a 


cheaper show. He could increase the . 


cost. He did. Now it is at a point 
if it goes much further, the small 
manager will have to increase his ad- 
mission prices. 

The “small time” has had a wonder- 
ful boom this year. It appears to give 
a show the public enjoy. It also ap- 
pears to be making money. When a 
“small time” circuit capitalized at $5,- 
000,000 can pay an eight per cent, divi- 
dend and apply surplus earnings to the 
reserve fund, there must still be some 
money left in the vaudeville business. 
Or, if a small time vaudeville circuit 
can show a balance sheet on the week 
of $18,000 net profit, the “small time” 
is far from tottering. 

The “small time” is drawing material 
from the “big time.” The “small time” 
demands it, and will get it, because the 
“small time” books and plays. The 
“big time” neither books nor plays, 
and when it books there is no surety 
the act engaged will play the date. 

The Sullivan-Considine and Pantages 
Circuits have not been considered either 
“big time” or “small time.” The S-C 
Circuit was looked upon as an inter- 
mediate chain. It’s a sad commentary 
upon the vaudeville of this country 
that of all the vaudeville and vaudeville 
managers in America, the Sullivan-Con- 
sidine contract is the only one the actor 
finds he can borrow money upon. The 
Sullivan-Considine people do not can- 
cel; they play or pay. Once the act 
starts on the circuit, it finishes, moving 
along week by week on the rotary sys- 
tem, playing the full time, receiving the 
money agreed upon, and reporting con- 
siderate treatment by S-C managers en 
route. 

These statements are not made to fa- 
vor the S-C Circuit, but to set forth 
facts that are quite well known now 
and are becoming better known daily. 
Sullivan-Considine, when linking with 
the Loew Circuit in one booking of- 
fice, made a move that portends an 
important future for that “opposition 
in vaudeville” which has been so re- 
gretfully missed for the past year or 
more. The combined S-C-Loew front 
is a formidable looking group, taking 
in two of the largest small time cir- 
cuits in the country. Each is growing 
stronger and together, with what they 
will attract in the way of bookings, may 
be the opponents of all big time, even 
unto the day when the “big time” will 
play three shows daily if their houses 
are of sufficient capacity. 

Another curious trend of the vaude- 
ville times is that of the two very big 
producers of the year, in vaudeville for 
the first time (Mr. Belasco and Lew 
Fields), the acts of both were first 
taken by western circuits; Mr. Belasco’s 
by the Orpheum Circuit before it sur- 
rendered to the east, and Mr. Fields’ 
by the Sullivan-Considine Circuit. 


Much that vaudeville has lost in the 
line of acts has been secured by legi- 
timate, mostly musical comedy. They 
refused to stand for a “cut in salary.” 
Some went to England or Europe. 
Many will remain over there where 
they have been successful. Others will 
go, and others, hundreds of them, have 
already resolved that before they risk 
the precariousness of remaining in “big 
time” vaudeville another season, with 
all its funny ways just now, they 
will accept the first favorable offer_pre- 


senting itself for next. season.’ No in- 


deed, it isn’t 1912 that’s worrying 
vaudeville; it’s 1913. 

The small time will not worry, al- 
though the smaller time is in a quan. 
dary. It has exhausted its supply. The 
“small time” must seek the material 
it has been dodging, aud with it must 
pay more money for shows. That is 
the small time problem, and will be 
for some months to come. 

The little small time has had a strug. 
gle all to itself. Some of the houses 
have advanced into the better grade, 
while others have gone into moving 
pictures entirely. 

It will be the survival of the fittest 
among the small time, big and little. 
The big houses that give the biggest 
shows will get the money. The re- 
mainder must go into pictures. The 


picture house offering the best pro. 


grams of reels at a competitive price 
will drive the opposing manager from 
business. Meanwhile, in pictures the 
better grade “straight picture house” 
will spring up all over the country, 
where a program of class will be pre- 
sented for the entertainment of that 
very large public that does not disguise 
its liking for the movies, but does not 
relish walking haphazard into every 
place of cheap admission that shows 
them. 


The small big time house is very 
wobbly. The “small time” opposition 
has struck it wallop after wallop dur- 
ing this year. The line between the two 
grades of shows is hardly decipher- 
able, while the admission prices are 
divided often by from twenty-five to 
fifty cents. The smaller towns can’t 
see where it is getting any bargain at 
the small big time house when just 
across the street a show that pleases 
equally well may save the family a 
quarter apiece. 

Vaudeville has never needed a show- 
man so much as now. The small time 
managers will develop according to 
their needs, but the big time must be 
held up. There is no one in sight who 
can do it. The weakness of the big 
time is possibly exemplified by Mme. 
Bernhardt at a salary of $7,000 weekly, 
with incidentals costing $2,000 more 
and a bill surrounding her costing an- 
other two thousand. It’s an impos- 
sible salary, a foolish salary and en- 
gagement for vaudeville, whether - it 
draws business as Bernhardt must 
draw (as a curiosity to the American 
people) or whether the prices are raised 
to meet the expenses. In either case 
the public will be disappointed, if not 
by the increased money they must pay 
to see the great star, then by the next 
week’s bill—for what can follow Bern- 
hardt? 


If the “small time” becomes the “big 
time,” if the Loew Circuit adds on the 
thirteen houses it expects between now 
and next May, if the Sullivan-Consi- 
dine-Loew agency can give a contract 
for two seasons of consecutive time, 
if a Moses comes from the west, if 
something happens, if William Morris 
carries out his plans, then there is hope 
for the future of vaudeville. There may 
be hope for it while these men and 
circuits remain in the business, but if 
dependence for the future must be 
placed upon the present misdirection of 
the “big time,” you may predict that 
vaudeville in this country-is through. 

Sime, 
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MIDDLE WESTERN “INSIDE” 


By JOHN J. O’CONNOR. 
(Wynn.) 


Chicago, Dec. 1. 

A review of the past season’s events in 
vaudeville circles around Chicago leads 
one to the conclusion that the situation 
just at present is about the worst the old 
town has seen in a number of years, de- 
spite that everyone is apparently prosper- 
ing, and the dove of peace is roosting 
atop the Majestic Theatre Building, where 
peace doves rarely roost. 

Some skeptics opine the bird to be a 
phony with a sawdust filling. If this 
guess is correct, the hatchets are liable to 
be dug up any old time and another battle 
staged in middlewestern vaudeville, with, 
of course, the usual results of such bat- 
tles. 

During the past year, which has been 
devoted almost exclusively to warfare, the 
changes have been many, and generally 
speaking, they show very little better- 
ment in conditions. During the summer 
the “Association” offices was the main 
scene of a lengthy scrap which threatened 
to wreck the institution, but fortunately 
for everyone concerned, peace was re- 
stored, and the curtain arose punctually 
on time, with the season’s opening. 

SOME DOUBLE CROSSING. 

While the show has been going along 
without a visible hitch, it is generally un- 
derstood that back of the curtain there 
has been considerable confusion, some lit- 
tle “double-crossing,” and a whole lot of 
hard work to clear the rubbish that piled 
up because of time lost fighting. 

This little argument taught someone a 
wonderful lesson about the “blanket con- 
tract” evil. When the fight had ap- 
proached the crisis point, and it looked. as 
though the managers would establish a 
booking office of their own, independent 
of the “Association,” both sides began to 
check up their attractions. Finding them- 
selves a trifle short for any emergency, 
they proceeded to issue blanket contracts 
to every act obtainable. They came 
from all parts, many bad ones, a great 
many mediocre ones and a few good 
ones. At last the predicted reconcilia- 
tion arrived, and with it came the 
open door for “ten per cent.” agents. 

Routing time found the cupboard full 
of once desirable but now undesirable at- 
tractions, and the weeding out process 
began. The “ten percenters” seemed to 
have all the best acts tied up. Quite nat- 
urally, the managers turned to the outside 
boys, preferring to leave the blankets in 
storage for the time being. But the blan- 
keted acts had a few things to say. The 
“Association” found itself in a ticklish 
position. The remedy suggested was to 
bar out the ten percenters until the blan- 
ket contracts were fulfilled. This was 
done. When those blanketed attractions 
began to appear, the cancellations came 
right with them. The nearest thing to a 
cancellation in this year of our Lord is 
trouble. Things seem to be clearing up 
for this mess and it’s safe to say that 
next season the blanket contracts issued 


~will be few and good. 


TABLOIDS PROMINENT. 

The worst that has happened to middle- 
western vaudeville during the past season 
is the growth of tabloid musical comedy. 
This brand of amusement, entirely new, 
crept in on rubber shoes and before any- 
one had noticed its presence, it had the 


desired clutch on the situation, and vaude- 
ville, of the small-time brand, began to 
take a back seat. Vaudeville is gradu- 
ally taking its seat farther and farther to 
the rear. When one considers a tabloid 
show, consisting of one set of scenery, 
four or five principals and perhaps seven 
chorus girls, can exist and profit on a 
weekly stipend of six or seven hundred 
dollars, with transportation paid by the 
managers, and that same show can play 
a “split week” date for that same man- 
ager and draw in from two to three thou- 
sand dollars, there is little cause to won- 
der why the wise manager is passing up 
the worries and troubles of vaudeville and 
its red tape and turning to the tabloid. 

Figuring that each tabloid show throws 
from five to seven acts out of work each 
“split week,” or a total of from ten to 
fourteen acts a week, and then, checking 
up the amount of tabloids now on the 
road, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five (and the number increases 
each week) oné can readily see where, at 
the very least, two hundred and fifty 
vaudeville acts are thrown out of engage- 
ments. The tabloid amusement business 
is now in its infancy. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, it 
is controlled by Ned Alvord, the essence 
of honesty, and one who realizes the pos- 
sibilities of his enterprise. 

“OPPOSITION.” 

Opposition has prospered during the 
last season. Opposition wisely took ad- 
vantage of the internal strife that existed 
in the “Association” during the summer 
and at the present writing, it has a firm 
hold on vaudeville out here, and one that 
the so-called “Powers” will find it hard 
to shake. While the “Wise Men of the 
East” were preparing to annihilate their 
smaller associates in the west, who were 
faithfully handing them part of their 
yearly gains, the outside forces took ad- 
vantage of the situation and put their 
entire time into the mid-winter game of 
“copping houses.” They “copped” enough 
to place themselves in a position to make 
a formidable stand against any attempt 
to kill them off. 

The two big independent agencies in 
Chicago, Walter Keefe and J. C. Mat- 
thews (the latter booking the Pantages 
Circuit and the former the Miles circuit), 
can give a good act enough time to keep 
it working close to a full season. For 
awhile it looked as though both offices 
would affiliate, but, as usual, something 
stepped in to mar the progress of the 
negotiations and the thing fell through. 

Matthews is now branching down 
through the south, having recently suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a few of the houses 
formerly booked by the Interstate, but 
which were forced to withdraw from the 
United aggregation, because of the “Sa- 
cred Duma” (made “Sacred” through 
John J. Murdock’s desire to have it sa- 
cred, principally because a Sacred Duma 
would protect his friend and protege, Jake 
Wells, while an ordinary Duma might 
upset Wells’ southern aspirations in the 
theatrical line). 

This in itself is one clear instance where 
internal fighting has helped build up op- 
position. The houses mentioned, in Ten- 
nessee, were a valuable link to the Inter- 


state chain, coming right at its opening 


point. The Interstate Circuit is affiliated 
with the “Association,” and pays part of 
its commission profits into the vault of 
the “Association,” which is owned and 
controlled by the same people who stepped 
in and forced the Interstate to pass up the 
Tennessee chain. And the opposition 
profited. However, Mr. Murdock was 
made happy, so everything is even. 

Before passing onward, it might be ap- 
propriate to mention this internal war- 
fare, petty jealousy or lust for gold, or 
whatever name it comes under, is going 
to put an awful crimp into the same “As- 
sociation” just as sure as there is day 
and night. “Small time” will never be 
controlled so closely as “big time” is at 
present. The watchword of the small- 
timer should be “Stick Together.” If 
they don’t they will be taken apart and 
stuck. 

“THE ASSOCIATION.” 


The “Association” is, or was, a great 
big prosperous institution. Its field is 
unlimited and so are its possibilities, but 
both the field and the possibilities have 
to be developed along straight and not 
a curved line. A double cross is simply 
two crosses where only one existed be- 
fore, or to make it more plain, twe houses 
where only one existed before. 

The Madison, Wis., case of some sev- 
eral months ago is the glaring instance 
where the two crosses worked to perfec- 
tion. The late Edward Biederstadt owned 
a prosperous vaudeville house in Madi- 
son, had an “Association” franchise and 
apparently lived up to every part of his 
contract. Another house was built, and, 
to Biederstadt’s surprise, was handed 
“Association” acts, but booked through 
the Chicago Orpheum Circuit office. Toa 
great many, this looked like a good 
“stall.” It only took a few months to 
put Biederstadt out of business, and 
shortly after he died. 

No one can blame the men who in- 
vaded his town, but the “Association” can 
and should be blamed for allowing the 
deal to go through. 

The Consolidated Vaudeville Managers’ 
Corporation was formed last summer by 
several of the biggest men in the “Asso- 
ciation” ranks. It looked as if a pro- 
tective organization was in the field. It 
really seemed the managers were pre- 
pared to stand up and take care of them- 
selves. But Mr. Murdock was called out 
and after a few threats about invading 
their individual towns, and a few more 
about being cast out of the ranks, the 
corporation blew up. Before doing so 
they proved the value of such an or- 
ganization, and in fact proved the ne 
cessity for one, for they succeeded in 
gaining one or two points considered 
necessary. 

They broke the “ten percent. monop- 
oly,” and managed to get a few steps 
closer to the directors of the institution, 
principally by having C. E. Kohl appoint- 
ed general manager of the “Association,” 


himself a director and proprietor of sev- 
eral small time houses. 

Mr. Kohl has only had a few months to 
show his value, but he is going about it 
right. 

If he continues he can make the “Asso 


ciation” a bigger institution than the 
United Booking Offices, or at least just 
as big, regardless of how foolish it 
sounds, for Kohl has the entire west at 
his disposal, with considerable virgin 
territory. His present attempt to invade 
the west will be watched with interest. 


“TEN PERCENT.” PROBLEM. 

The ten percent. problem seems to have 
been solved. For a long time Adolph 
Meyers had it to himself. The managers 
wanted an “open door,” and Meyers, al- 
though holding a franchise for exclusive 
booking rights, gracefully stepped down 
and allowed the portals to be thrown 
open. They have not only been thrown 
open wide, but the hinges have been torn 
off. Every day finds a new little ten per- 
center born. There are so many in the 
field now that each individual manager, 
naturally showing a little favoritism to 
one or ‘another, is being credited with 
having a little ten percenter of his own. 
Do they “split”’? Why, no, of course, not. 
Under present circumstances the army 
should run along nicely for some time, but 
when the weeding out commences, there’s 
going to be considerable weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

SUMMARY. 

One could write on forever and ever 
about the ever-glorious situation in the 
middle west, but why bother when a well- 
placed paragraph hits the nail smack on 
the head. The situation right now is bad. 
Acts are told they must wait for time. 
The field is overcrowded. Those work- 
ing are doing it in jerks. Big names 
can always find time, for a little name 
will be pulled out to make room for the 
big one. The tabloid, as before men- 
tioned, has crimped vaudeville to a 
large extent, and will continue, ac- 
cording to its present rate of growth. 

The fellow who produces in this sec- 
tion (and they are few), takes a long 
chance, especially if his investment is 
large. 

And always remember that Chicago is 
only a big village. The goods labelled 
“From New York” will always get the 
preference. They generally get the pref- 
erence and then the hook, for the New 
York goods that travels this way for 
work is often the kind that couldn’t find 
any at home. 

Before parting, it might be opportune 
to prophesy that some time, maybe short- 
ly, maybe not, the West and East are 
going to tie themselves into a sailor’s 
knot. It may all be East and we'll be 
camping out in this neck o’ the woods. 
But with opposition coming along slam- 
bang, who cares? 


THE LITTLE ARAB 


The Dervish Whirlwind: aie sensational 
dancing production. 
Manager, TOM BRANTFORD. 
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VARIETY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


BY GEORGE M. YOUNG. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10. 

What will be the future of vaudeville? 

This is a question of vital importance 
to the artist, the agent, the manager and 
the person who has money tied up in this 
class of entertainment. It is doubtful if 
anyone can give the proper solution of the 
great problem with the present chaotic 
conditions revailing. 

One year ago it was thought that the 
overcrowding of the big cities with “pop” 
vaudeville would mean the financial ruin 
of many of those who were carried away 
with the\excitement of the boom in the 
business. is,; at least, was the thought 
of the “nen her up” who had been 
working with the idea in mind that they 
could control the entire vaudeville situa- 
tion. 

Now these men are on the defensive in- 
stead of offensive side and have the great- 
est battle of their lives to contend with. 
Vaudeville has grown and is still growing. 
Where it will stop is the question, but it 
has grown too big to be controlled by any 
body of men unless a plan of co-operation, 
in which every one interested in the busi- 
ness is concerned, is agreed upon. 

That such a condition will ever arrive 
is very doubtful. If it does it will be be- 
cause the power and growth of “pop” 
vaudeville have forced the “men higher 
up” to recognize the existing conditions. 
That “pop” vaudeville is slowly, but stead- 
ily gaining a foothold on the position 
which will make it the dominating factor, 
few will deny. 

In no other large city in the universe 
has this become more plainly developed 
than in Philadelphia, where “pop” vaude- 
ville at present is in a most flourishing 
state. Every section of the Quaker City 
has one or more theatres playing vaude- 
ville at the 10-20 scale, and offering bills 
which are equal, and very often better 
than the bills offered at a higher scale of 
prices when this city could boast of only 
one vaudeville house. 

During the past year several new thea- 
tres have been added to the list of those 
playing vaudeville or moving pictures, or 
both, and if the plans already laid are 
carried out, at least four more of the 
better class of houses devoted to vaude- 
ville at popular prices will be in operation 
before another year has passed. 

This will add almost $1,000,000 to what 
has been invested in booming cheap vaude- 
ville in this city in the past few years and 
will give Philadelphia a list of more than 
twenty-five theatres which play vaudeville 
and pictures, three or four shows daily at 
prices ranging from 5-10 to 10-20-30, and 
most are claimed to be turning in liberal 
revenue to the men who have built or are 
operating them under lease. 

When B. F. Keith entered Philadelphia 
over 20 years ago and built a handsome 
theatre on North Eighth street, costing a 
half million dollars, there was an open 
field for the class of entertainment with 
which the Boston magnate was identified. 

Vaudeville at cheaper prices than those 
in vogue on Chestnut street was tried in 
several houses, the Bijou, where Keith 
made his start, being one of them, but 
never proved successful, and even up to 
the present season the Bijou seemed a 
dead card and was on the market for sale, 
when business suddenly took a turn and 
has since grown steadily until now the 
house is said to be turning in a profit to 


Paul Keith, its owner, through skillful 
handling by Joseph C. Dougherty, who 
secured his early schooling in the offices 
of previous managers of the house. 

In the early days of the “pop” vaude- 
ville boom in this city, the success of a 
summer season of vaudeville at cheap 
prices in the Grand Opera House tempted 
W. W. Miller to take over the William 
Penn in West Philadelphia. This house 
has since built up a steady clientele, is 
making money and, with the Bijou, is the 
only “pop” house in town booking through 
the United Booking Offices. 

One by one other houses, which had 
been playing stock and weekly attractions 
at popular prices, were turned into vaude- 


each year that the crash was bound to 
come. 

But it has not stopped, and plans for the 
future give no reason to believe that it 
will at an early date. The Germantown, 
the Iris, Dixie, Manheim and a half dozen 
smaller houses, which played a combina- 
tion of pictures and vaudeville were all 
added to the list at various stages of the 
development of the vaudeville field. And 
still the number grew and the houses ap- 
peared to prosper. 

J. Fred Zimmerman, of the firm of 
Nixon & Zimmerman, members of the 
“Syndicate,” and a theatrical man of prom- 
inence for many years, became interested 
through M. W. “Buck” Taylor. Through 
the outlay of considerable money they 
added the Liberty and Keystone to the list, 


each house costing an immense sum. F. — 


G. Nixon-Nirdlinger, who played vaude- 
ville in the Park and People’s, in connec- 


UNDINE ANDREWS 


A clever young “Raby Character” artist who is now playing the MARCUS LOEW CIR- 


CUIT in New York, and meeting with great success. 
Miss Andrews has been touring through the west for the past few years, this beign her 
first eastern appearance. She is different from the rest. Tells witty stories, sings and makes 


a neat appearance. 


Miss Andrews has the S-C CIRCUIT to follow her New York time. 


ville houses, the Park (now the Empire 
of the Western Burlesque Wheel), the 
People’s, formerly a popular price house, 
and one of the three houses in this city in 
which Klaw & Erlanger tried “Advanced 
Vaudeville” ; the Girard Avenue and Fore- 
paugh’s, operated by Miller & Kaufman, 
being gathered into the fold as the boom 
continued to spread. 

With the coming of the moving picture 
houses of all sizes began to spring up like 
mushrooms in a night and the Lubin Com- 
pany erected the Victoria and Palace in 
the very heart of the shopping district on 
Market street, and the Great Northern in 
the upper section of the city. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were invested in 
these operations and the theatrical men 
interested in other branches of the amuse- 
ment world began to figure on how far 
the vaudeville craze would go, predicting 


tion with Samuel F. Nixon (of the Nixon 
& Zimmerman firm, and others), built the 
Nixon in West Philadelphia, one of the 
handsomest houses devoted to cheap 
vaudeville in this city, and took over the 
Point Breeze on a lease. The latter house, 
with the Plaza, closed at present, but 
leased to W. W. Miller of the William 
Penn, and the Alhambra, erected by a trio 
of real estate men as an investment, con- 
stitute the vaudeville field in the south- 
ern section. The Allegheny, the largest in 
seating capacity in the city, was added 
this season. 

No less than four theatres of the “big 
small-time” class, in which division are 
also placed the William Penn, Nixon, Key- 
stone and Liberty, will be opened next 
year, according to present plans. Of the 
four, the Orpheum, the M. W. Taylor 
house, and the Colonial, to be built by 


F. G. Nixon-Nirdlinger, are in German. 
town, and will be in direct opposition to 
each other. The Nixon-Nirdlinger syndi- 
cate will open the Frankford, in the north- 
east section and J. Fred Zimmerman has 
purchased the ground for the Fairmount, 
in the northwest section. The people who 
built the Alhambra planned to build an: 
other house downtown, but work on this 
has stopped, and the house will probably 
not be finished. It has not been definitely 
announced what will be done with the 
Plaza. 

With the opening of the four houses 
named, Philadelphia will have more than 
thirty theatres playing vaudeville at cheap 
prices. Had this been predicted a few 
years ago, the person making it would 
have been judged insane, but no one real- 
ized just how far the popular price vaude- 
ville movement would develop. It is cer- 
tain that the Keith contingent did not, for 
when overtures were made to them to join 
the movement by taking over the William 
Penn and to build a house close to where 
the Liberty is now, the suggestion was 
waved aside. 

The aspect is different now. The suc- 
cess of the William Penn and the Bijou 
has demonstrated the strength of cheap 
vaudeville and efforts have been made at 
different times to corral the Taylor, the 
Nixon-Nirdlinger and other houses by the 
Family Department of the U. B. O., but 
without result. Recently the Nixon-Nird- 
linger houses affiliated with the Loew and 
Sullivan-Considine circuits, giving a com- 
plete route throughout the east and west, 
enabling these offices to give acts long 
contracts, which enticed many acts from 
the United. The “blacklist” and “warn- 
ings” announced by the United have only 
added strength to the opposition, for acts 
must have work and the new outlet was 
eagerly accepted. 

With these conditions on view it can be 
seen that any thought of . controlling 
vaudeville is all wrong, and can never 
happen. Opposition in vaudeville is, like 
any other line of business, the life and 
success of it. There can be no high sal- 
aries, no steady employment and no fu- 
ture for the vaudeville artist if opposition 
is wiped out. At present the “pop” vaude- 
ville condition is unsettled, its future is a 
question, but that it has come to stay is 
assured, for it is the salvation of the 
artist, big and small. 

Just what its effect on the “big time” 
will be, remains to be seen. That the 
growth of the small time has hurt the big 
time must be admitted, though it is more 
in evidence in some cities than in others 
In New York the “big time” houses have 
been making an effort to draw back their 
business by offering bills of ten, twelve, 
fourteen and even seventeen acts. If this 
fails, there must be some other plan tried. 
What will it be? Will the big time houses 
go back to the three-a-day at a lower scale 
of prices in order to compete with the 
small timers and in an effort to “break” 
some of the managers who are unable 
to stand the strain of competition? 

The artist has been forced to play the 
three-a-day houses in order to keep alive, 
and many acts which have never played 
more than two shows daily are playing 
three this season. The reversing back to 
the three-a-day may be the final solution 
of the fight waged against the small time 
by the big time, but perhaps before this 
happens the small time will be so strongly 
entranched that the battle will prove a 
losing one. The revolution is bound to 
come. What will be the result and the 
future of vaudeville? 
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SPORTS 


Probably no other profession gives 
more enthusiastic support to sports 
than the one called theatrical. In nam- 
ing over the list of popular sports now 
indulged in in America such as baseball, 
golf, 
tennis, etc., it would be an easy mat- 
ter to make up a creditable looking 


boxing, boating, automobiling, 


list of zealous followers of each. Base- 
first call 


among the _ profession. No more 
ardent followers of the national game 
can be found than the frenzied fans of 
stagedom. They follow their favorites 
through the season with perhaps a bet 


ball and boxing have the 


but any game that keeps the players 
in the fresh air for three or four hours 
is not to be laughed at. 

Boating and automobiling come 
under practically the same classifica- 
tion. Most of the motor boats now in 
use for pleasure purposes of the small- 
er variety have the same general work- 
ing principals and the same make of 
gas engines as the cars. Where a 
list of enthusiastic professional auto- 
mobilists and motor-boatists to be 
compiled it would take a few columns 
for the names. Trips from coast to 
coast in automobiles and motor boat 
cruises that last for two months, are 
frequent among the profession. 


EMMA HOPKINS 


Of the HOPKINS SISTERS (daughters of the late COL. JOHN D. HOPKINS), who have 
gained laurels in all parts of the world, having played highly successful engagements in 
France, England, Ireland, Scotland and South Africa. 

The sisters are booked for return engagements at all points and will sail during March, 


next, to take up their contracts. 


here and there to sharpen the inter- 
est. When the World’s Series comes 


along many professionais make the 
pilgrimage between the competing 
towns. 


Boxing has always had a strong call 
for the theatrical crowd. No bout of 
any importance is considered complete 
without its representation of actors, 
managers and music publishers. Box- 
ing has given the theatrical field two 
or,three performers who have carried 
themselves along to _ success after 
their fighting reputations had ceased 
to be anything but a memory. Golfing 
in this country has taken a hold in the 
last two or three years, although in 
England many of the artists have been 
devotees of it for many moons. All 
their spare moments and holiday pe- 
riods are spent. on the links. The 
average man and woman takes a laugh 
at the first mention of golf, and for a 
long time the comic writers had a 
splendid time over the hit-it-and-walk, 


A keen rivalry is springing up 
among the various drivers of both 
classes of pleasure conveyances. It is 
not unlikely the coming summer will 
see a few races on water as well as on 
land. It would be interesting to et 
the figures on the amount of money 
invested in automobiles and motor 
boats by the profession. 

Tennis is probably the most highly 
patronized of the sports mentioned. 
There are many reasons. The prin- 
cipal one is that tennis requires a good 
bit of training. It is a game that must 
be played constantly to be played well. 
Easily one of our most interesting and 
difficult sports, it is still considered 
“soft,” or of the society brand. But 
it is neither, in fact. 

The profession has many great ath- 
letes. Why shouldn’t they be brought 
together at least once a year to match 
their capabilities. A big field day 
each summer worked out along seri- 
ous lines should be attractive. Not a 


clown affair but something worth 
while, where winning meant some- 
thing. It would bring the profes- 
sion nearer together and at the same 
time develop the clean, healthy side of 
the business. It would be an easy mat- 
ter to arrange an event of this sort 
and the drawing power cannot be 
questioned. 

A committee from each of the vari- 
ous actors’ clubs could be appointed 
to form some sort of an_ athletic 
league to take charge of all affairs. 
Once the committees organized, the 
rest would come through popularity. 


In England each summer the artists 
make their annual field day quite an 
event. Many of the contestants put 
in a regular course of training sev- 
eral weeks before it. England also 
has its annual Water Rats Motor Run 
in which probably a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred artists are brought to- 
gether for a day’s outing. The good 
fellowship springing from these has 
undeniably been invaluable to the 
betterment of the condition: for ar- 
tists in England. A more friendly 
feeling of good fellowship could be 
worked up in a similar way on this 
side. 


Tie new White Rat club house with 
its excellent arrangement of gymna- 
sium and baths, including the plunge, 
should be a big help in furthering 
athletics amongst the vaudevillians. 
The appointments of the new club 
house are so well suited to training 
purposes it is understood several 
prominent fighters have already peti- 
tioned the Rats to allow them the use 
of the gym. and baths for their pre- 


liminary training work. The _ board 
did not consider the idea, however, 
it is said. The big airy pool and bil- 


liard room and the bowling alleys are 


still another feature of the sporting 
side the club should develop. Pool 
and billiard tournaments among the 
members and against teams from the 
other theatrical clubs should become 
a big feature of the new building and 
aid in bringing back many of the old 
members and also bring in new ones, 


The bowling alleys are another in- 
centive. There is no better sport for 
good wholesome fun than bowling and 
the skill that goes with the game adds 
a zest necessary to a thriving sport. 
With all the theatrical clubs in New 
York why not a bowling league? 
There would be little difficulty in 
making up a six or eight-team league. 
The Friars, Lambs, Players, Green- 
room, Comedy and White Rats could 
have an interesting series for the 
winter. It would lend plenty of ex- 
citement to the contestants and spec- 
tators as well. 


Variety will be in the field shortly 
after the New Year with a bowling 
team and will be pleased to try con- 
clusion with any theatrical organiza- 
tion on the alleys. 


In this issue Charlie Ahearn issues 
an interesting challenge. “The Speed 
King” (self and staged named) offers 
to wager $1,000 he can defeat any 
theatrical driver from any branch of 
the profession, either on the track or 
road, for any distance. No restrictions 
are made as to car used. Charlie 
banks on his ability as a driver. "He 
did things at the Brighton Beach track 
last summer, when the Comedy Club 
held a field day, and since then has 
driven his National racer at 75 miles 
an hour on the road. 


ETHEL HOPKINS 


Of the Hopkins Sisters, now fulfilling an engagement with the GERTRUDE HOMFMANN 
“BROADWAY TO PARIS” show at the WINTER GARDEN, NEW YORK. 


At the close of the engagement Miss Hopkins wiil again join her aister 


play 4 


few dates in this country before sailing to fulfill their foreign contracts 
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VARIETY 


TROUPING IN CANADA 


Christmas in New York this year looks 
mighty good to A. B. (Tony) Alloy, a 
well-known stage carpenter, who last year 
was snowbound on a train between Port 
Francis, Minn., and Port Arthur, Can., 
with a one-night company of “Madame 
Sherry.” Alloy says no member of that 
company will ever forget that memor- 
able trip through the icy, blizzardy north- 
west. It was some trip, according to 
Tony’s story. 

Sherman & Healy, then producing, with 
headquarters in Chicago, obtained the 
road rights to “Madame Sherry” from 
the Frazee-Lederer-Woods people for cer- 
tain territory in the northwest and Can- 
ada, playing it on a royalty basis. The 
show was formed with 21 people on the 
payroll, including principals, chorus (ten), 
stage crew and a one-man orchestra. The 
first stand was at Waukesha, Wis., Sept. 
25, 1911. From there the show played 
one nighters through Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Canada, etc. 

The date at Medicine Hat, Alberta, was 
made in a moving picture house, where 


DIGBY BELL 


Presented by JOSEPH HART in GEO. V. 
HOBART’S comedy sketch, “IT HAPPENED 
IN TOPEKA.” 

Booked solid for the season 1912-1913. 

Making a pronounced success at 
theatre he has appeared in. 


every 
big business was done. The stage was a 
12x26 affair and the scenery was laid 
across the back wall. There were no 
dressing rooms. The boiler room below 
was used, with sheets partitioning off the 
women. The Medicine Hat date was 
Nov. 16 and the top price for admission 
was $2.50. The Canucks paid it without 
a murmur. 

Pincher Creek proved a beaut. In No- 
vember, with the thermometer 62 degrees 
below, the theatre was two and a half 
miles from the depot. The company was 
transported there and back in 
Henry Morton, an Oakland, Cal., stage 
employee, had both feet frozen. It was 
the first snow he had ever seen, so Al- 
loy says. 

Carrington, N. D., releases some frigid 
memories for the Madame Sherryist. The 
towners lined up at 6 o’clock to take a 
peep at the troupe. As the company was 
delayed, the audience was not permitted 


sicighs. 


to enter until 8.45. It was the new Opery 
house. Alloy says it was 10 feet from 
the footlights to the back wall. The com- 
pany had to make up in the auditorium, 
and, consequently, the manager had to 
keep the audience out until they were 
finished. As the one-man orchestra did 
yeoman service that night, the company’s 
trunks were left in the space where the 
orchestra pit should have been built. 
These trunks later furnished seating ac- 
commodations for some of the ticket 
holders. It was 54 below zero, and that 
the audience was show hungry may be 
deduced when one must remember that 
it stood out in the biting cold until the 
house was opened. 

From Carrington, a “sleeper jump” was 
arranged, but when it came time to jump 
there were no sleepers. The company 
paid a deposit at a hotel for what pillows 
and blankets were available, using them 
in improvised berth fashion in the day 
coaches. The next day the hotel bedding 
was shipped back and the deposit re- 
turned by mail. 


Tony Alloy says* Moosaman, Sask., 
handed him a laugh. At the station a 
diligent search brought a small one-horse 
transfer wagon into play. Two trips got 
what could be used to the town hall, 
where a performance was given on the 
third floor. Some companies may have 
struck difficulties of ail sorts in giving a 
show, but none have been worse than the 
“Sherry” date at Moosaman. The stage 
crew had to work the scenic equipment 
and wardrobe trunks up through the sky- 
light. On the first floor were the police 
court, post office and fire department. To 
this floor the men were assigned to dress. 
As the comedian wasn’t feeling well, he 
refused to dress in the police court and 
later refused to go on. Alloy was pressed 
into service, playing one of the comedy 
roles that night. On the second floor 
were the firemen’s sleeping quarters and 
the mayor’s office. The fire laddies went 
below while the women took their quar- 
ters to change dresses for the show. On 
the town hall floor above this was the 
theatre, packed on this occasion. All 
lighting was done by four gas jets hung 
in the center of the 14x30 stage. 

The troupe struck Fergus Falls, Minn.. 
Dec. 17, and found the town frozen up. 
Here the theatre was on the third floor 
of a building and the scenery had to be 
hoisted by pulleys to the stage. 


Joggins Mine, down in New Brunswick, 
was another corker. A blinding blizzard 
gave the company a lot of trouble. At the 
station the transfer man had a 10-foot 
sleigh on hand to take care of the scen- 
ery. Instead of the stage layout, the com- 
pany tried to pile into the cutter. About 
sixteen were carried nearly a mile and a 
quarter to the hotel. It and another inn 
could only accommodate about three of 
the troupers, as the rooms were all full. 

The company went to divers places for 
the night. The theatre was over the post- 
office, and the scenery was taken up the 
front steps. Every time the electrician 
used .the spot light the whole town was 
plunged in darkness. All the mines shut 
down for the show and the company did 
some business. 

The company closed in Halifax on Jan. 
13, 1912. The “13” looked lucky to the 
troupe after what it had passed through. 


THE CHICAGO SEASON 


Chicago, Dec 18. 

During the present season sixteen 
shows have had their first presentation 
in Chicago. Of this number but three 
or four have been successful. 

“The Charity Girl” at the Stude- 
baker, mildly successful and later 
taken off the stage; “Fine Feathers” 
at the Cort, one of the substanital suc- 
cesses; “Putting It Over,” a baseball 
farce that was taken off soon after it 
left the Olympic; “The Garden of 
Allah” did a tremendous business at 
the Auditorium; “Oliver Twist” did 
some business at the Illinois; ““The 
Girl at the Gate,” a Chicago produc- 
tion, well patronized and still a mag- 
net; “Kismet” did about $15,000 on 
the week during its stay in the Illi- 
nois; “The New Sin” not well received 
at Powers’, and “Milestones” had a 
hard time of it at the Blackstone. 

“The Merry Widow Remarried” at 
the Colonial—one of the worst of the 
season; “A Winsome Widow,” more 
or less prosperous at the Colonial but 
fell by the wayside after it left; “The 
Military Girl” only mildly successful 
at the Ziegfeld, and less so at the 
American Music Hall. Taken on the 
road where it has been doing fairly well. 
“The Whirl of Society” had a brief 
stay at the Lyric, where it was not 
received with any great warmth;.“A 
Bird of Paradise,” not well patronized 
at the Garrick, and “Egypt,” in which 
Margaret Anglin appeared, was a 
swift failure; “The High Road,” not a 
great draw at Powers’ (with Mrs. 
Fiske in the cast) and “‘The Polisa 
Wedding” at the Grand Opera House, 
very mild affair that did not live very 
long after leaving Chicago. 

“The Blue Bird” at the Lyric, fairly 
successful and did better after mov- 
ing to the Garrick, but not the howl- 
ing success its sponsors hoped it would 
be. “Tantalizing Tommy” at the Chi- 
cago Opera House, had a short run 
here, and met with co!d welcome when 
it tried to interest other cities. 


“The Girl from Montmartre” at the 
Chicago with Richard Carle as the 
chief fun-maker had a rather prosper- 
ous run, and “The Red Widow” at the 
Grand was very well received indeed. 
“The Man Higher Up” at the Olympic 
gained some little coin during its stay. 
and “Whose Helen Are You?” a dull 
farce, died at the Studebaker in one 
week. 

“Bought and Paid For” has had a 
long run at the Princess and has been 
playing to fairly good houses. “A 
Modern Eve,” which began its career 
at the Garrick early in the summer, 
was a big success there and later did 
very well at the Princess. (Two com- 
panies have been making money in the 
piece on the road all the fall and _ win- 


ter.) “The Spring Maid” had a brief 
stay at the Colonial where it was not 
well attended. “Ben Hur” was patron- 
ized by many at the Colonial, and “The 
Little Millionaire” has been playing 


to big business at the Grand. “Years 
of Discretion,” written by Frederic and 
Fanny Hatton of Chicago, and pro- 
duced by David Belasco, has been a 
sound success here. 


“The Million,” a farce, began well 
at the Olympic, and then fell off a bit; 
Primrose and Dockstader’s Minstrels 
were kindly received at the American 
Music Hall. James T. Powers did not 
meet with very much success in “The 
Two Little Brides” at the same house. 
William Hodge’s return to the Chi- 
cago Opera House in “The Man from 
Home” was not an unqualified triumph. 
The Gilbert & Sullivan Revival Com- 
pany artistically successful at the 
Garrick in revivals of the four famous 
comic operas. “Miss Princess” pro- 
duced at the Garrick with Lina Abar- 
banell in the cast received some atten- 
tion from the public, but “My Little ~ 
Friend,” presented by F. C. Whitney 
at the Studebaker, sadly neglected. 
“Taking Things Easy,” by James K. 
Hackett, at the Illinois, did not long 
survive. It was succeeded by “A Grain 
of Dust.” 

David Warfield brought his “Re- 
turn of Peter Grimm” back to the 
Blackstone, where it was more or less 
well attended, and Robert Hilliard won 
some success in “The Argyle Case” in 
the same house. Chauncey Olcott 
came to McVicker’s and broke all rec- 
ords in “The Isle o’ Dreams.” Busi- 
cess has been bood in this house, 


The outskirting theatres have done 
business by fits and starts. The grand 
opera season opened propitiously and 
concerts and stereoptican and travel 
lectures have been well patronized. 
There have been numerous artistic 
pieces, but they were not all well 
patronized. Taken as a whole, the 
season has not been what might be 
called prosperous. 

The presence of Bernhardt at the 
Majestic for two weeks, and the ap- 
pearance of Ethel Barrymore at the 
Palace for one week, added zest to 
December and put Chicago into the 
spotlight for a while. 


BELLE ONRA 
WORLD'S FAMOUS GYMNAST 


Meeting with unusual success on the United 
Time. Wishes all her friends a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 

Direction, JAMES KE. PLUNKETT. 


for England ANGER & 


(ross Bead, London 


Representatives 
BAUER, Charing 
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The Circuits Luxe 


VICTORI 


TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN 
‘ JOHN W. CONSIDINE 


Is your business as good 

| as it might be? 

Don’t youthink youcould 
improve it? 


YOU NEVER KNO 
UNTIL YOU TRY! 


GENERAL BOOKING OFFICES, BOTH CIRCUITS, Entir¢st 


LOEW CIRCUIT OFFICES SULLIVAN and CONSIDINRAN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES BOSTON Offic 
AMERICAN MUSIC HA . ORPHEUM Hiv 
EDWARD SMALL Generar 
JOS. M. SCHENCK MARCUS LOEW, President Manager aes 
General Booking Manager 
; LOEW ers All theatres supplied with attractions from this office receive benefit iy 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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TIME 


Owning, Operating and Bookin 100 Theatres 
From Maine to California 


MARCUS LOEW 


Our Unexcelled Booking Facil- 
ities Are the Methods to Use 


THAT'S THE WAY TO GET 
MORE MONEY 


We Offer You Legitimate Protection and 
A Square Deal 


OPPORTUNITY IS CALLING AT 
YOUR DOOR--LET IT IN 


ir@st Floor, Heidelberg Bidg., 1465 Broadway, N.Y. CITY 


NRANCH OFFICES and HEADS of DEPARTMENTS ; 
Npivan and | GOUDRON | MAURICE |W. P. REESE} B. 
ge 6 BURNS Empress Empress 
Robe on reene 
Madison|$-C Building Theatre Bidg.| Theatre Bidg CHRIS 0. BROWN 


t @ly equipped press bureau, A. FEINBERG, General Press Representative S.-C. CIRCUIT 


When anowering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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Ahearn 


* 


All communications regarding the above challenge 


address to 


BILL POETNER 


MANAGER NATIONAL AUTO CoO. 


1922 Broadway 


tiny 


Champion 
Automobile 
Racing 
Driver of the 


Theatrical 


World 


Open Challenge 
to the Profession 


$1,000 Side Bet 
For a Road or 
Track Contest 


(Brighton Beach 
Track Preferred) 


After the scalps of 


Arthur Deagon 
Willie Howard 
Nat Wills 

Billie Montgomery 
Harry Watson 
Aaron Kessler 
Al Jolson 

Jim Diamond 
Charley Howard 
Carter De Haven 
Harry Fox 

Bud Granville 
George Felix 
Geo. P. Murphy 
Ralph Austin 
Max Hart 
Frank Tinney 
Jack Wilson 
Jos. Schenck 
Charlie King 
Chris Brown 
Frank Otto 
Johnny Hughes 
Doc Armstrong 
Jim Corbett 
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IN SPAIN 


BY EDWARD G. KENDREW. 


Paris, Dec. 1. 

It is said that the popularity of music 
halls in Spain is on the decline. This 
may apply to dancing houses, but as to 
vaudeville (in our meaning of the word) 
the real music hall has never existed in 
that country, with perhaps the exception 
of Barcelona. In the south, at Cadiz and 
Seville for instance, the dance hall re- 
tains its old traditions, whereas in Ma- 
drid and the northern cities there is a 
slight pretense of a music hall, with mov- 
ing pictures as the chief item on the 
program. 

In a few large towns of the Peninsula 
are the cafe concerts of the French type, 
but with several numbers devoted to 


ment, for the actual salaries paid in the 
dancing cafes are, with few exceptions, 
ridiculously low. In the smaller places 
the dancers do not anticipate better con- 
ditions. They are chiefly Gitanas, or gyp- 
sies of Moorish extraction, reared with 
illiterate and rudimentary ideas of life. 
These girls find the low salaries paid 
in the cafes sufficient, and a welcome 
change from home drudgery. It is even 
comparative opulence, which may eventu- 
ally lead to wealth, and it is for this pur- 
pose they seize the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in public. The Spanish girls, 
however, are not unique in this respect. 
It is only within the past few years that 
the typical singers of the French cafe 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Furnished or unfurnished. On South West End avenue, Rockaway Park, Long Island, 30 


minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 
marked by cross in cut. 


Address W. A. FARRELL, 140 Nassau Street, 


New York. 


Thirty seconds from the ocean. Cottage 


New York City. 


Spanish dancers, and this form of en- 
tertainment (apart from the bull fights 
and the invading cinematograph) is the 
most popular among the people at the 
present time. However, the working 
classes do not have much to spend on 
amusements, and there is little opportun- 
ity for such an enterprise on a large 
scale. 

In the winter some excellent vaudeville, 
comprising American and other foreign 
acts, is to be found in Madrid, Valencia 
and Barcelona, while during the summer 
a kind of al fresco variety entertainment 
is arranged in The price of 
admission is modest, there being large 
space for cheap seats. Opera is also pre- 
sented under the same conditions. But 
throughout the whole country there is no 
establishment that will compare with the 
palatial variety theatres of America, Eng- 
land and Paris. 

Spain is not the land of gaiety we 
imagine. The happy street crowd, at- 
tired in bright costumes such as we see 
in comic opera, is a fallacy. On the days 
of the corrida, or bull fights in the va- 
rious cities—which is a local fete,—the 
women appear in colored mantons or 
shawls, but for the remainder of the year 
they are invariably cheerless and dressed 
in black. This is particularly remarkable 
in the sunny south. The highly paid 


the arenac 


GBs VasGe- 


Spanish beauties, full of fire and ginger, 
are found mainly in foreign music halls. 
There is little scope for them at home. 
Those who dance in Madrid, Seville and 
Barcelona dream of a foreign engage- 


chantants in garrison towns were com- 
pelled by the owners to mix with the 
audience and make collections in the body 
of the hall. Even now the system is still 
practiced illicitly. In Spain it remains a 
regular custom. 

And yet many of these Spanish girls 
are clever artistes, showing rea! talent, 
which (unlike her French sister, the 
chanteuse) is only acquired after years 
of hard apprenticeship. Dancing has to 
be learned, even when the pupil has a 
natural aptitude, whereas the singers are 
frequently launched out with little pre- 
liminary preparation. There are many 
schools for dancing in Spain. One in Se- 
ville, managed by a man called Otero (no 
relation, it seems, to the lady in Paris 
who appropriated the name), is quite fam- 
ous. Visitors can visit this on payment 
of a fee, while for a couple of dollars a 
special performance is given in his sa- 
lon. 

It is in this part of the Peninsula that 
the typical dance cafes are to be found. 
The evening’s show is divided into four 
sections, from 8 to after midnight, and 
although admission is free it is necessary 
to order a fresh drink for each section 
The Spaniard is nocturnal, and in the 
city he goes to bed very late. Dancing is 
the main, and often the sole feature of the 
program. The dancers are accompanied 
by a small band of guitar and mandolin 
players, seated at the back of the plat- 
form, which cannot be termed a stage. 
Some are accompanied by a pianist, who 
seems to have one air for all. The last 


section is the most vivacious, and in some 
of the traditional cafes at least one girl 
will leave the “stage” and dance on a 
table in the middle of the hall, often in 
very light attire. 

The Spanish audience is still enthusias- 
tic for the corrida and the dance, but 
uncomplimentary and sometimes discour- 
teous to foreign performers. The ex- 
pressions shouted to some victims who 
do not please are better left untranslated. 

As exceptions to the rule, there are 
to-day several Spanish dancers who have 
made a name and command high salaries, 
both in their native haunts, and particu- 
larly abroad. The principal male dancers 
are Chivo, Faico, Malacatin, Miralles, 
Piruetas and Santos. The women are 
more numerous, the list longer. It is only 
necessary to cite the better known (in 
alphabetical order to cause no jealousy): 
Argentina, Amalia Molina, Candelaria 
Medina, Conchita Ledesma, Dora La 
Gitana, La Chelito, Pepita Sevilla. 

Apart from the dancing, the sketch or 
short comedy and one-act operetta (called 
zarzuela) are now the most popular form 
of amusement in the vaudeville theatre. 
The Spanish stage has an honorable past, 
with a catalogue of clever writers dating 
back for centuries. There are still a few 
clever authors left, little appreciated out- 
side of their own language, who will 
carry on the reputation of their country’s 
literature, and they supply the big demand 
for Spanish works in South America, 
earning comparatively big royalties. It is 
stated, as an example, that Arniches earns 
60,000 pesetas per year alone for writing 
zarzuela shows. The Spanish authors 
have a protective society, on the lines of 
their French colleagues, and they all, with 
very few exceptions, belong to the “Aso- 
ciacion de Autores Espanoles.” 

The principal authors writing for 
vaudeville in Spain and South America 
are the Cuevas brothers, Quintero broth- 
ers, Jose Jean Cadenas, Lopez Silva, Si- 
nesio Delgadio, Fiacro Yrazoz, Jackson 
Veyan, Arniches, Paso, Abati, Sinesio 
Delgado, Jacinto Benavente, Linares Ri- 
vas, Perdo de Repide, Palomero, etc. There 
are some who write entirely in the Cas- 
tilian language, such as Guimera, Rusinol, 
Adrian Gaul, Ignaci Iglesias. 

With the exception of the Paris circus 
in Madrid, ali the music halls are small. 
Barcelona has the greatest number of 
amusement resorts. 


Notwithstanding the cinema houses and 
cafe concerts do not include vaudeville 
acts, they accept women singers, more or 
less talented, when good-looking and of 
agreeable physique. A man appearing 
alone on the stage is often met with 
noisy opposition unless he is known or 
presents an exceptionally good act. Un- 
like South America, a woman is safe in 


GEORGE MOOSER 
A former California newspaper man and 
later connected with the New York Journal, 
who has managed everything from a grand 


opera troupe to a circus, is hereafter to be 
associated with OLIVER MOROSCO in the 
management of his various New York theat- 
rical enterprises. 

Mr. Mooser has traveled all around the 
world through his long business residence in 
China and induced Ching Ling Foo to come 
here with a vaudeville company. 


going to Spain, and is not obliged to mix 
with the audience, as the native dancers 
do. So long as she is pretty she will earn 
applause. But there is a decided tendency 
for suggestiveness, and the girl who is 
the most risque takes the cake. Artistes 
are sometimes booked by impresarii from 
their appearance on the lithos or picture 
post cards, and if the original does not 
come up to the portrait the engagement 
is soon finished by the cancellation clause 
in the contract. The preliminary engage- 
ment is for ten days, with a clause that it 
can be cancelled on the third day. If the 
girl is prepossessing, and has a little tal- 
ent, there is a rush for her services, though 
it cannot be said the managers fall over 
each other in making big offers. 
acts are really well paid. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE 


INFORMATION 


Uncle Sam is peeved. The theatrical 
profession is indirectly responsible 
for a band of smugglers putting one 
over on him and he proposes to gei 
back immediately and with great em- 
phasis. If someone does not go to 
jail as a result of the scandal which is 
just now agitating the office of the 
Collector of the Port of New York, 
Samuel is going to be disappointed. 

The whole trouble started over a 
ruling by Secretary of the Treasury 
McVeagh that stage costumes appro- 
priate for ordinary wear and actually 
used off the stage by concert and musi- 
cal people, were not to be held duti- 
able as “stage clothes,” but were to 
be admitted free of duty as “personal 
effects.” 

The new ruling, in effect for some 
months, wis made in good faith and 
as a convenience to musical perform- 


THE NAGYFYS 


Presenting a MAGIC AND FIRE ACT that 
is Original. 

A sensational exhibition that is interesting. 
entertaining and which has defied and puz- 
zled the skill and knowledge of scientists. A 
great success as a feature act throughout 
the east and west. 

Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


ers and concert entertainers. This 
class had entered protest before the 
Appraisers’ Court of the Port of New 
York against the classification of their 
costumes as “stage apparel.” They 
based their protest upon the fact that 
their stage costumes differed in no ma- 
terial way from ordinary clothing. In 
fact, they declared, they frequently 
wore their stage clothes to dinners be- 
fore and after the performance. 

This protest in the ordinary course 
of administrative affairs in the New 
York Collector’s office was forward- 
ed to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in Washington. The Secretary weigh- 
ed the testimony adduced before the 
Court of Appraisers and issued a gen- 
eral order admitting “stage costumes 
fit for ordinary wear” free of the high 
tariff (stage costumes are duitable at 
60 per cent. ad valorem for silk and 44 
cents a pound and 65 per cent. ad 
valorem for wool). 

Another important result of the rul- 


ing was that instead of all trunks and 
packages belonging to theatrical voy- 
ageurs being transferred immediately 
from the steamship dock to the ap- 
praisers’ stores for inspection by an 
expert (all theatrical effects pass un- 
der the eye of Col. John Hathorn, of 
the U. S. Custom service), they were 
examined by inspectors on _ the 
dock and passed along with the gen- 
eral baggage of citizens, subject only 
to the general rule that a citizen may 
bring in free of duty $100 worth of 
foreign-made goods. 

Aided, abbetted and advised by cus- 
tom brokers and layers, theatrical 
people took advantage of the new rul- 
ing to evade the payment of the offi- 
cial tariffs, according to a treasury de- 
partment official interviewed the other 
day by a VARIETY representative. 

“The dock inspectors are not ex- 
perts,” said this official, who is at- 
tached to the third division of the Ap- 
praiser’s office. “All they can do is 
to inquire of the arriving actress or 
actor if the clothing under inspection 
is considered fit for ordinary wear. If 
the owner answers that it is, the goods 
is passed. The player thereupon pro- 
ceeds upon his or her way with prop- 
erty which, in effect, has been smug- 
yled into the country. 

“He or she appears in a theatre on 
Broadway, for instance, wearing these 
costumes. A_ special investigator of 
the department happens to witness the 
performance, notices the costumes, 
which are probably mentioned on the 
program as ‘designed by Paquin,’ looks 
into the custom house records, and 
next day th ere is trouble for the play- 
er. I am not illustrating a hypothe- 
tical case by any means. This is just 
about what happened not many weeks 
ago to Edna Goodrich. After bringing 
in a number of trunks full of wearing 
apparel, declared as ‘personal effects,’ 
Miss Goodrich was summoned to the 
Collector’s office and after an inves- 
tigation was called upon to pay some- 
thing like $800 in duties.” 

As a result of the repetition of such 
affairs, the New York Collector has 
carried a protest to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and it is expected that 
the ruling of that Federal official will 
be reversed before another year, and 
that all arriving professionals, either 
foreigners or United States citzens, 
will be forced to pay the duties on all 
stage costumes whether they are used 
for ordinary wear or not. 

But this is not the most serious 
phase of the situation. The govern- 
ment official quoted above declared 
that there was imminent a grave scan- 
dal affecting importers of costumes. 
The ruling, which had been made 
originally as a convenience to stage 
people, had opened the door to seri- 
ous abuses. It made possible the 
fraudulent entry to this port of for- 
eign-made garments. A French mod- 
iste, for example, is known to have 
brought into this country thousands 
of dollars’ worth of dressmakers’ 
models and disposed of them to Fifth 
avenue stores where they were ex- 
hibited and sold, without paying any 
duty. The system was simple. The 
modiste merely sent the dresses overt 
as the property of an actress who de- 


clared the importation her “personal 
effects.” 

In another case, it became noticeable 
the receipts at this port were falling 
off in the item of wearing apparel. 
Special investigators were sent out to 
scout. They found the Department 
ruling affecting stage costumes was 
taken advantage of at the other ports 
of entry along the Canadian border, 
and foreign-made gowns were being 
brought in free on the claim that they 
were actress’ personal property. The 
frauds were traced through an un- 
usually large number of alleged stage 
people entering by way of the Cana- 
dian border towns. 

“Every effort of this office,” con- 
cluded the official, “to accommodate 
theatrical people arriving in this coun- 
try has met with disappointment. 
Player folk seem to be without any 
idea of the responsibilities they carry 
as citizens. They take advantage of 
every loophole pointed out by self- 
seeking attorneys and custom brokers, 
and appear to feel abused when they 
are brought to book by the authorities 
for their lapses. 

“It must be remembered that the 
special ruling I have mentioned ap- 
plies only to costumes fitted for or- 
dinary wear, such as might be used 
as a gown by a singer or instrumental 
soloist at.a dinner or party preceding 
or following her performance. 

“Of course the way is open for a 
wide dissimilarity of opinion as to 
what constitutes a ‘costume fitted for 
ordinary use,’ but some of the clothing 
examined at the docks and declared in 
that classification, could not, even in 
this day of insane women’s fashions, 
be called appropriate for everyday 
use.” 

For the most part these remarks ap- 
ply to the American player returning 
home after a foreign trip. Foreign 
residents have taken advantage of the 
ruling to some extent, however. It is 
said a German vaudeville artist show- 
ed a customs inspector a Berlin news- 
paper article in which was pointed out 
the method of “beating” the American 
customs under the MacVeagh ruling. 
The vaudevillian showed the article in 
the utmost naivete and declared the 
system of beating the U. S. Govern- 
ment was widely known among Euro- 
pean artists. 

Apparently the managers of the 
Sarah Bernhardt tour did not take ad- 
vantage of the ruling. All stage prop- 
erties of the Divine Sarah were bond- 
ed under what is known as a “I. T.” 
bond (secured “in transit”). It was 
all sealed on the dock by the inspectors 
and consigned to the general apprais- 
ers’ stores in Chicago. This method of 
saving time is followed in many. cases. 
It is only possible, however, when the 
player’s opening is scheduled for Chi- 
cago or some other western port of 
entry where there is a U. S. custom 
house. 

The dutiable goods is valued and 
an amount based on the foreign cost 
plus U. S. duty is deposited. The 
goods are itemized and when taken 
out of the country, the money deposit 
is returned to the owner after a sec- 
ond examination of the property. 

In this connection there has sprung 
up an abuse of friendship, as it might 
be termed, between the arriving artist 
and an American who may become re- 


sponsible for the deportation of the 
bonded wardrobe. There have been in- 
stances recently where costumes or 
properties have been bonded that the 
Government has brought suit against 
the responsible person to _ recover 
value, through the person the pledge 
was given for declining to appear at 
the customs ‘to renew the expiring 
bond, or to account in any way for the 
properties or clothes imported, in or- 
der that his or her bondsman might 
be released from liability. This tends 
to make the American chary of “go- 
ing on the bond” for dutiable goods 
of foreign theatrical people. 

Another angle of the customs on 
theatricals and bonding is the appraise- 
ment often set upon imported produc- 
tions. The customs appraisers appar- 


JAMES EDWARD (JIMMY) BRITT 


Wishes his friends in all parts of the world 
A Merry Xmas and Happy New Year. 


ently place the value upon the initial 
cost, gauged at the American price 
list, whether the production was 
originally built in Berlin or London 
It sends the total to a large figure on 
an ordinary show, when imported in 
its entirety. Besides obliging the 
American manager to furnish a bond 
for the sum named by the Customs 
House, he is forced also, as a guard 
against fire and the bond, to insure 
the production to the full amount of 
the appraisal, sometimes making the 
insurance premium reach a higher fig- 
ure than the American believes the 
whole production to be worth, for the 
American manager hasn’t a very ex- 
alted opinion of the foreign built show 
after it has been in use for any length 
of time. 


Big time vaudeville could use a show- 
man, 


Installing a spy system that’s perfect 
isn’t making money for the management 
that can’t draw business to the theatres. 
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VARIETY 


THE WAIL THE HICK 


By JOHN J. 
(Wynn.) 


“I crave speed and booze,” said the 
Hick, as he hooked his three-buck 
bamboo around the Cribbage Kid’s el- 
bow and gently led him toward a 
place where they exhibit the little 


fourteen hundred-dollar liquor license 
on the side wall in a nine-cent frame. 

“All right,” says Cribbage, with a 
three-ply grin playin’ across his pan, 
“Less blow into Houseman’s fifty 
thousand dollar drinkery and split a 
coupla bottles of Archie Allan’s Cana- 
dian Club. I like to buy my snake 
creator in Houseman’s, cause it’s a 
classy dump and they ain’t got no 
lookin’ glass behind the bar. When I 
gét so pie-eyed that I feel like the 
wolves are thasin’ me, I c’n look back 
o’ the bar at that Peruvian marble 
layout and not seein’ my own nasty 
reflection, I c’n slip down a coupla 
more hookers o’ Walkersville spirits 
without jumpin’ away from my nerves. 
Besides theys always a flock o’ snow 
merchants in there, and to make it 
more bindin’ they got a bloke named 
Roche behind the cigar counter what 
thinks I’m a real honest-to-God actor, 
and when the bank roll begins to 
dwindle down to car fare size, I c’n 
give him the index finger and make 
a two-case touch.” 

After the thirty step jump was 
made and the couple safely anchored 
behind a pair of star glasses, well 


BESSIE CLAYTON 


filled with the joy juice; the Hick 
opened up his throttle for lengthy 
speed through show business and 
findin’ the Kid agreeable to his spiel, 
kept right on goin’. 

“T can’t see why they’re all makin’ 
such a fuss over this little French 
dame Bernhardt, Cribbage. They’re 
all talkin’ about her in the upstairs 
office of the United and out here they 
think she’s got Doc Message skinned 
off the boards for speed and class. You 
know if our old pal ‘Coil Oil Johnny’ 
ever gets hip to her lay, he’ll arm 
himself with that queer Benny o’ his 
and gaze through Beck’s circuit like a 
dime’s worth o’ ir kimmel. Gee, we 
oughta get in some way like that. Here 
we been playin’ the gitney circuits offen’ 
the boards, but the best we c’n do 
again a six-bit joint is pay our little 
fifteen cents and do a steeple Jack 
stunt right up to the gallery. O’ 
course the graft ain’t like it used to 
be though. Here Pete, give up another 
shot o’ that hair tonic.” 

After punishing his liquor, the Crib- 
bage Kid walked rear-ward for a good 
sniff of snow and returned in time to 
wallow through another order and 
then began his review. “Listen, Skull,” 
he began, “ the old graft is all shot to 
pieces this season. Didn’t they take 
this guy Beck’s measure for a coffin, 
theatrically speakin’ and then just as 
they was ‘about to pick out the pall 


ALL STAR STOCK LDS 


NOW PLAYING AT 
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NEW MUSIC HALL 
44ST. WEST OF BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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bearers, he gives another spurt 0’ 
speed and laces 1p for the final lap. 
I’m beginnin’ to think thay got his 
number pegged for the three and 
twenty. He came just about two 
inches from crashin’ into their terri- 
tory and believe me, Bo, if they had 
him on their hands back there, we'd 
all be workin’ and I wouldn’t have to 
panhandle Broadway for a miniature 
Jubilee when I get my hop yen on. 
Ain’t it just the luck o’ this show graft 
that when a regular guy starts to place 
his ace, some shoe string gambler 
what don’t own a shanty of his own 
but always bosses the layout, cuts in 
on the play and cops the pot on his 
nerve. They buffaloed that guy outa 
a good pot and,—hey, there Billy, 
don’t wash them glasses with water. 
Throw a little hypodermic o’ rye into 
them and I’ll make ’em strictly sterile 
in a few minutes.” 


“Cribbage,” said the Hick, as he 
sunk the lemon peel into his gums, 
“Tt aint like the good old days when 
a gink could crash into Morris’ joint 
and cop a route that give him a li- 
cense to buy a flock o’ diamons on 
the installment plan. You gotta cough 
up the side cash if you wanta work 
now. The big guys have got a perch- 
ful of yeggs on the outside what are 
beatin’ the agency law by bein’ man- 
agers and the way thzy send you over 
the route would make Jesse James 
bark like a beef-hound with envy. 
We've been playin’ the slabs now fora 
long time, but what’s the use o’ tryin’ 
to cut in on the regular game. They 
won’t let you in unless you cough up 


==> 


the big bank roll and when they get 
you in, they take everything you got 
but your insurance policy and if mur- 
der wasn’t a capital*offense, they take 
you Out in a lot and croak you cold 
to separate you from that. Throw 
that tonic into your ribs, they’s more 
comin’, 

After the thirtieth dose had found 
its mark, the Hick threw his hip over 
an antique chair aud continued his 
wail. “Lishen, Kid. theshe guys ain’t 
goin’ make us look like a couple of 
frogs, cause I’m hip to their layout 
and while this big bloke what runs 
the wheel in the east would like to 
keep us monks outa the game, I’m 
goin’ frame up and blow by his shan- 
ty on a flat car. At that I’d have him 
backed off the boards for speed. But 
on the level ain’t this business in an 
awful condition. They’re just bringin’ 
the big time right down to small time 
and—aw don’t let that booze stagnate. 
Drink up. 

“Aw, less gat soused proper,” said 
the Kid, punishing his last hooker, “I 
wanta talk about somethin’ worth 
while. Show business is in such a 
grand condition that I’m goin’ back 
brakin’ on the Central. The only dif- 
ference between the two jobs is that 
you work steady at one. 

“Well, we start off to review the 
show business and the only thing we 
do is accumulate a good bun. The bank 
roll is dwindlin’ to scoffin’ size and I 
crave food. You c’n stick here and 
pan to your heart’s content, I’m 
goin’ out where they sell ham and. 
S’long.” 
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IN THE KLONDIKE 


There’s lot of gold in the Klondike 
but the mining properties are all in 
the hands of various syndicates and 
there is no longer any chance for the 
individual miner unless he hit some un- 
known trail and make a strike. This 
is the condition up in the frozen north, 
as stated by Carrie Lamont, ingenue 
and soubret, last season with “Check- 
ers,” who reached New York last week 
after three months in the Klondike 
regions. 

What gold’s there is in the mines and 
not in the show business, according to 
Miss Lamont, as it was only in the days 


of the big gold rush that the miners 
used to shower nuggets on the stage 
during every performance. Times have 
changed since then. 

Miss Lamont says what population 
is left of Dawson in the winter time 
must regale itself with picture shows 
and dances. There are ice sports, 
hockey games and curling, but the in- 
door amusement is mostly the movies. 
There are two now runing in Daw- 
son. 

One is the D. A. A. A. theatre oper- 
ated by a man named Creamer (D. A. 
A. A. stands for Dawson Amateurs’ 
Athletic Association). The other is the 
old Orpheum, built in the days of the 
famous Klondike gold rush when Daw- 
son became alive with humanity, some 
15,000 and 20,000 people being in there 
with the fever. 

It was in Dawson Alex Pantages 
started the nucleus of the Pantages 
Circuit and vaudevillians hitting the 
frigid north at that time came back to 
the States with money to burn. 

Estimated now there are about 1,500 
who stick the year round. For the first 
winter perhaps in the history of Daw- 
son the prospects for work are de- 
cidedly encouraging as the Canadian- 
Klondike Mining Company is install- 
ing the two largest plants ever built 
in that country and the work of in- 
stallation will keep a big army of men 
at work all winter. 

In the summer Dawson and about 
a half-dozen camps or so are visited 
by a dramatic stock company which 
travels annual'y from Seattle while the 
past two seasons (summer) has brought 
a musical show from Vancouver. 

At Dawson they play in Arctic 
Brotherhood Hall and after trouping 
from camp to camp return to Dawson 
for a repeat. The A. B. Hall has 
one balcony and business is always 
good, the admission for the musical 
comedy aggregation running from $1 
to $3. 


It was not so many years ago that 


James Frawley, of the Henry W. 
Savage office, sent a dramatic stock 
through the Klondike. Miss Lamcat 
says that some of the stands are made 
as far as Nome and that there are 


some very nice little stages along the 
route. 

The picture houses in Dawson have 
their best play during the winter. 
There are no afternoon shows as most 
of the children are in school and the 
days are very short. The old Or- 


pheum formerly a combination of 


theatre and dance hall, rakes in as 
much as $450 and $500 a night. 

When winter is on, the only means 
of reaching Dawson is by a 300-mile 
route by sleds over ice and when the 
Dawson film exhibitors fail to put in 
a plentiful supply of pictures during 
the summer, they get newer and later 
reels via the sled line. In the sum- 
mer all the shows that do go that 
far north travel wholly by boat from 
camp to camp. 

The biggest mine owner in and 
near Dawsontown is the Guggenheim 
Syndicate. It employs many miners. 
The men average about $5 a day and 
their keep (board). 

Those going to Dawson, according 
to Miss Lamont, have occasion to re- 
member White Horse, which is the 
dividing line between Alaska and Can- 
ada. Here one may go and stay un- 
til navigation opens unless wishing to 
rough it by sled over the ice 360 
miles to Dawson. 

The first boat out of White Horse 
is early in June. The last boat starts 
the middle of October. One can go 
now from Seattle to Dawson for about 
$100. 

The miners of Dawson don’t leave 
the camp unless there is a stampede 
some way in the hope of making a 
strike which is often a forlorn hope 
at that. 

Last winter there was a rush and 
some 500 or 600 men established a 
new camp now known as Sixty Mile. 
Some made lucky strikes, but the ma- 
jority struck hard work. 

Miss Lamont says Dawson is a thriv- 
ing place despite its extreme northern 
latitude. .It electricity, steam 
heat, furnace heat and a lot of luxu- 
ries the people in the big cities en- 
joy. She says all the comforts of 
home are there. Miss Lamont likes it 
and is going back. But not to live 
the whole year round. Oh, no! There’s 
too much dramatic work in the States. 


CARRIE REYNOLDS 


THE SWEETEST GIRL IN VAUDEVILLE. 
Artistic, vivacious and distinctly blonde, 
Miss Reynolds is one of the greatest acquisi- 
tione to the vaudeville stage of the year. 
Thirty-four weeks on the ORPHEUM CIR- 
CUIT will demand her attention before she 
Ge in the eagat. 


DO YOU REMEMBER WHEN 


(Recalled by E. E. Meredith.) 


W. K. Buchanan was a dentist? 

Merle H. Norton led show bands? 

J. C. Matthews was a comedy acro- 
bat? 

Glen Burt was a Hebrew comedian? 

Bob Burns managed Robert Down- 
ing? 

C. L. Carrell was with Innis’ Band? 

Tony Sudekum manufactured ice 
cream? 

Frank P. Furlong was a hotel man- 
ager? 

Joe Howard was prominent in bur- 
lesque? 

Pauline had a small hypnotic show? 

Chip and Marble were one-night 
stand stars? 

F. A. Wade managed 
Bath?” 

Billy Windom had a quintette? 

Fred M. Griffith was with a car- 
nival? 

Thomas W. Ross was a stock favor- 
ite? 

Maxine Elliott was Nat Goodwin’s 
wife? 

Kate Watson starred in “The Hoo- 
sier Girl?’ 

Jack Sutton was a cowboy? 

W, J. Hilliar wrote books on magic? 

Albini was a Chicago agent? 

Al W. Martin had a “Tom” show? 

Oliver Scott had out a minstrel? 

C. Jay Smith was with Ferris’ Come- 
dians? 

Sam McCracken was a lithographer? 

Lillian Russell was a chicken? 

Frank Burt managed Toledo thea- 
tres? 


“A Turkish 


I. A. Levinson was a “pop” manu- 
facturer? 

George 
cuses? 

George K. Spoor managed the opry 
at Waukegan? 

Eva Tanguay was with “The Merry 
World?” 


Ben Atwell was in advance of Wil- 
liam Owen? 

Katherine Selsor worked for C. Jay 
Smith? 

Winfrey B. Russell did a musical 
act? 

Fred Hartman was an actor? 

Warren and Francis were with a 
boat show? 

John R. Andrew was a minstrel? 

DeWolf Hopper became a White 
Rat? 

Andrew Mack starred in “The 
Rebel?” 

Hope Wallace played “Little Eva?” 

Bert Baker was with “McCarthy’s 
Mishaps?” 

Dan Sherman starred in “Old Dan 
Tucker?” 

Harry Earl managed “The Village 
Parson?” 


Hines traveled with cir- 


Ed Wyerson was a one-night man- 
ager? 

Coney Holmes was an _ insurance 
agent? 

Frank Thielen conducted thirst par- 
lors? 

Joe Spears managed Murray and 
Mack? 

Norman Friedenwald ran a bird 
store? 


Oliver Lebadie had a rep show? 


Bessie Browning was with “Simple 
Simon Simple?” 

Eddie Hayman was secretary. to 
Martin Beck? 

Claude Humphreys sang illustrated 
songs? 

Walter Butterfield was an advance 
agent? 

Oliver Martell was in advance of 
Jessie Mae Hall? 

Ollie Young was with Field’s Min- 
strels? 

Emma Carus was a burlesque star? 
Fred Niblo was one of Hyde's 
Comedians? 

Knox Wilson was with “The Bur- 
gomaster?” 

Clyde Rinaldo clerked in a matting 
store? 

Four Cohans were with The Beh- 
man show? 

Otto Henkel was with Holden Com- 
edy Co. 

Kerry Meagher treasured the Ring- 
ling show? 

Walter Floyd was advance agent of 
“Siberia?” 

Howard Pew managed Chicago Ma 
rine Band? 

Davis & Keogh had out a show— 
“The White Rat?” 

E. D. Stair personally managed 
Whitney’s in Detroit? 

Anna Blancke was soubrette with 
Jim Corbett’s show? 

Maclyn Arbuckle starred in “The 
Sprightly Romance of Marzac?” 

Perkins D. Fisher was the drunk in 
“The Cotton King?” 


W. T. Gaskill managed Madge Tuck- 
er’s rep? 

Raymond Hitchcock 
Robert Hillard? 


Will J. Block managed “The Heart 
of Maryland?” 


Eugene Ellsworth managed one- 
night stand troupes? 


Mark Heiman was treasurer of the 
Grand, Syracuse? 


Tom Carmody sold tickets at race 
tracks? 

Gustav Luders led the orchestra in 
a Chicago theatre? 

C. A. Leedy was with Guy Bros. 
Minstrels? 

A. H. Varley was agent of Hanlon’s 
Superba? 

Gus Sohlke was with Fred Rider’s 
“Night Owls?” 

Otis B. Thayer was with Fanny 
Rice’s company? 

Stella Mayhew was a star of popu- 
lar priced theatres? 

Will H. Fox was with Hopkins 
Trans-Oceanics? 

Alex Christensen was a one-night 
stand musical director? 

Catherine Rowe Palmer was with 
Rose Hill Folly Company? 

Frank Q. Doyle did an act? 

J. L. McCabe starred in “Maloney’s 
Weddifig Day?” 

Walter Meakin was a black - face 
artist? 

Walter F. Keefe was a newspaper 


veporter? 


“supported” 
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VARIETY 


THE ONE-NIGHTERS’ SMASH 


By LEANDER RICHARDSON. 


Why have the one-night stands gone 
to smash, and is it true that the the- 
atrical business in New York is being 
ruined by the building of too many 
theatres? 

These, perhaps are the two most 
vital questions that confront the man- 
agers of theatres and producers of 
plays in this country at the present 
time. That the one-nighters certainly 
have passed into the discard, at least 
in very many cases, is entirely beyond 
dispute. 

The causes that have served to send 
them there, ordinarily are not looked 
into with the utmost care. On most 
occasions the whole business is passed 
up with a shrug of the shoulders and 


the perfunctory proposition that the | 


moving pictures have done the trick. 
Perhaps this very disposition to get rid 
of a problem without solving it, but 
by the easiest and nearest route that 
comes to hand, is one of the very 
potential causes of the state of things 
which exists. 

The conduct of theatres in the one- 
nighters most often is a joke. The 
manager in many instances either rep- 
resents a circuit on a salary basis, or is 
engaged in some regular commercial 
pursuit, running the theatre as a side 
line. It is natural that he pays seri- 
ous attention to his regular business, 
which is not a gamble, and gives sec- 
ond consideration to his theatre, where 
the widest possible fluctuations are 
sure to occur. 

These local’ managers, in a great 
many cases, have reached a stage where 
they actually prefer to turn their houses 
over to moving pictures, rather than 
play the regular touring companies. In 
the first place, they can make more 
money from bad business with the 
pictures than from good business with 
the combinations, with the further ad- 
vantage that they do not have to split 
their profits, big or little, with a travel- 
ing manager. 

The further argument, of course, is 
that there is no expenditure to speak 
of in handling the camera plays—such 
as newspaper advertising, extensive 
bill posting, orchestra or staff. All 
this forms a situation calculated to fill 
your local manager with indifference 
as to whether he books plays or not, 
unless some of his population want the 
drama more or less often. In this 
case, he is willing to slip in a regular 
show once in awhile, not so much for 
the prospective profit as to soothe 
the spirits of his townfolk. 

The influence of the program here 
outlined is to promote and establish 
the moving picture habit. This is 
not at all difficult to do, for the point 
we overlook in the picture question is 
that the people as a rule like this 
form of entertainment, totally aside 
from the matter of cheap admission. 

They can get a complete change of 
program every day, with incessant va- 
riety; they do not have to sit through 
ant entire evening performance, bu 
can go away when they have had 
enough, without feeling that they have 
lost anything in particular; and their 
minds are constantly held at the at- 
tention point by the “new stuff” as it 
comes along in an unending stream. 


This is why the local manager in 
many cases does not put up a fight in 
behalf of the regular attractions when 
they come along. It is too much 
trouble, in face of the fact that he 
can make just as much money, or even 
more, by letting matters trail along 
with picture shows. This is the rea- 
son the advance agent, when he 
gets into a one-night stand, is very apt 
to find his paper in the cellar, and his 
cuts and folders, which have been sent 
along three or four weeks prior to 
his advent, still carrying the wrappers 
in which they were forwarded. 

One of the elements which has 
served to produce such a state of 
things is the attitude of the labor 
organizations, which have insisted on 
unionizing the musicians and stage 
hands in most of the smaller cities, and 
stipulating the amount of weekly com- 
pensation that the men shall receive. 


tween big cities, and always taking the 
most extreme care to select the com- 
paratively few remaining places where 
they have a living chance to break 
even. This has put the local men in a 
position to claim that they cannot get 
enough good attractions to occupy half 
their time, and for this reason, in ad- 
dition to all others, they are com- 
pelled to turn to the moving pictures 
whether they would or no. 

What is to be the remedy for this 
situation—or is there to be a remedy 
at all? I am free to confess that I do 
not perceive one. The moving pic- 
tures are not going to die out, by any 
means. In fact, as they improve they 
will gain a firmer hold upon the pub- 
lic, partly because they are cheap, and 
partly because the public enjoys them. 

Thus, the future of the one-night 
stands is anything but an _ inviting 
proposition, so far as the producing 
managers are concerned. Already we 
have reached the stage where it re- 
quires a very big attraction to wake 
them up, and this is sure to be more 


CLARICE VANCE 


THE SOUTHERN SINGER 
Greetings. 


Previously, the grips and 
in the high grass towns worked by the 
night, and when not employed received 
no compensation. This is a very differ- 
ent thing from being paid by the week, 
whether they work or not. Almost in- 
variably in the past days, they put in 
their day tmes at some trade or avoca- 
tion, and looked upon their little 
money from the theatre as a species of 
outside graft, which was not a burden 
on the manager. 

But now, when he has got to pay 
the stage hands and orchestra whether 
they are working for him or not, he is 
carrying a load that is not easy to 
support, and, as he can avoid it by pre- 
senting the picture shows, it is not very 
fair to expect him to do otherwise 
than as he does. 

A number of the producing mana- 
gers have practically stopped sending 
their attractions into the one-night 
stands, using these only to fill gaps be- 


musicians 


and more the case as time progresses. 

Reverting to the question of too 
many theatres in New York, most man- 
agers seem to take it for granted that 
the proposition accounts for all the bad 
business that exists along Broadway. 

Charles Frohman does not agree with 
the others. He asserts that the good 
plays will do good business, whether 
there are too many theatres or not. I 
was talking the other evening with Ed- 
ward Wasserman, the well known 
banker, whose calling is of a nature to 
require close watchfulness of condi- 
tions of pretty much every description. 
Said he: 


“There are not too many theatres, 
any more than there are too many 
really first-class restaurants. These 


latter are so overburdened with busi- 
ness that you can’t get a seat in one 
of them without reserving it in ad- 
vance. The first-class theatres are in 
the same position, when they have any- 
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thing to offer that is worthy of patron- 
age. In fact, New York City is get- 
ting to be no place for anybody to 
live in, 

“These tubes, bridges and other 
means of easy and rapid access are 
the cause of it. In the rush hours, com- 
ing in and going out, there isn’t room 
enough for a person to take a long 
breath, and the rush hours have been 
greatly augmented. 

“Formerly, everyone came to town 
in the morning and went away at the 
end of the afternoon. At present, there 
is a second set of rush hours, during 
which the theatre crowd comes in to the 
city for its dinner and the playhouse, 
and goes back home after supper. Itis 
no more difficult than it used to be for 
the people in Harlem to come down- 
town for their recreation, and not half 
as hard as it formerly was to come 
over from Brooklyn.” 

This, it appears to me, is a fairly 
Sagacious summing up of the situation. 
Beyond the foregoing, though, is the 
fact that New York has become a tre- 
mendous institution for the transitory 
public, the people who come in and go 
out, from an to, the other cities of the 
Union. There are enormous numbers 
of these—buyers for commercial houses 
all over the country, and the like—as 
anyone may see who takes the pains 
to look over the hotel arrivals. 

Most df the people who approach 
from afar to transact business, take the 
opportunity to bring their wives for 
Broadway shopping tours, and to see 
what is going on in the theatres; thus 
killing two birds with one stone. 

The fact proves that those who base 
their calculations upon the actual 
growth of New York City in a per- 
manent sense are not figuring up cor- 
rectly. 

It is the great floating population 
that counts, and will continue to count 
from year to year, as New York be- 
comes more liberal in its laws and less 
corrupt in their enforcement. 

The improvement in this direction is 
bound to develop, for the human race 
grows more liberal in its views with 
every whirl of the globe, and in this 
way the greatest city in America, in 
the natural order of things, will be 
made more and more attractive, not 
alone by reason of its visual features 
but also because of the greater per- 
sonal liberty extended to its citizens 
and their guests. 

If this were not the fact, there would 
be no accounting for the absence of 
general bankruptcy among the project- 
ors of our great department stores and 
hotels. The production of theatres has 
not been at all comparable with the 
increase in the number and size of our 
retail stores and beautiful modern hos- 
telries. 

Yet we hear nothing at all about the 
failure of the public to support these 
institutions, no matter how numerous 
or vast they may be. With the stores 
and hotels, the newest and most up-to- 
date establishments have the best of it, 
the old or back number institutions 
gradually falling out of the procession. 
It will be the same in the theatre 
world. The obsolete houses will be 
dropped by the public, and the modern 
ones will survive wherever they have 
something to sell that the public 
wishes to buy. 
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Confine- your letters to 150 words and write on one side of paper only. 


Anonymous communications will not be printed. 


and will be held in strict confidence, if 


Name of writer must be signed 


desired. 


Letters to be published in this column must be written exclusively to VARIETY. 


Duplicated letters will not be printed. 


The writer who duplicates a letter to the 


Forum, either before or after it appears here, will not be permitted the privileges of 


it again, 


Editor VARIETY: 

{ have heard through professional 
friends that one Helen Loftis, who 
has been singing in the picture thea- 
tres through the south, is the origi- 
nator and instigator of the false story 
about my being a negro. She has re- 
marked she knows and can produce 
my mother, who she claims to be a 
negress. 

The remark is a malicious falsehood 
on her part. I can produce people 
who will testify that she made these 
remarks and I further wish to state 
that if Helen Loftis does not retract 
and discontinue such remarks about 
my mother and myself, I shall have to 
seek legal protection. 

The slander has proven very profit- 
able advertising for me, but I wish the 
party mentioned would not reflect on 
my family, who are of highest Jewish 
faith and who never lived in Chicago 
as claimed by Helen Loftis, but are 
pioneers of Cleveland and at present 
live at the corner of East 55th street 
and Central avenue. 

Harry H. Berger. 

(Professionally known as Doc Baker 
and his Big Voice). 


Editor VARIETY: 

I am an old time variety performer. 
For over two years I have been an 
inmate of these charity hospitals, sui- 
fering with consumption. I am friend- 
less, penniless and almost hopeless. 
When I had plenty I was ever ready 
to help a brother or sister performer 
in distress. 


Now that I am in need of a few lit- 
tle things which are worth more here 
than ten times their value on the out- 
side, I seem to be forgotten. Still from 
here, “over the river,” from these 
soiled and sordid surroundings, with 
death and poverty ever by my side, 
with a “hollow-eyed horror” leering at 
me the other the table, 
I can still wish that big-hearted army 
of the theatre, a Merry Christmas and 
a New Year of happiness and success. 


from side of 


And this goes for you to, Mr. Edi- 
tor, and the entire staff of VARIETY, 
whose kindness to me in the past I 
have not forgotten. 

Sickness may rob me of my strength, 
my weight, my looks, but it cannot rob 
me of my optimism, for I will keep 
on the sunny side until the end. 


(Dec. 10.) Truly I am on the Hos- 
pital Circuit. I started this letter yes- 
terday at Blackwell’s Island and am 
finishing it at Riverside Hospital, 
North Brother’s Island. Yesterday 
afternoon I was transferred Well, 


this is the football season. So I might 


be billed as the human football. 

It puts me in mind of the old Carl 
Wagner one-night stands—those were 
the happy days at that. 

Well, big family, Merry Christmas, 
from the headliner to the grip is the 


wish of one who will spend his “Christ- 
mas on the Island.” Pen Kennedy. 

Tuberculosis Hospital, Riverside. 

North Brother’s Island, New York. 

New York, Dec. 9. 
Editor 

Mr. Bert Levy charges me with be- 
ing a pirate and a copyist. 

To my friends in the business who 
know me I say to them I am not a 
robber, am and always have been 
square and on the level. That before 
the proper legal authority I will prove 
I have every moral and professional 
right to do this act. 

Allen Wightman. 


Wilkes-Barre, Dec. 7. 
Editor VARIETY: 

I left my folks, the 5 Piroscoffis, 
exactly one year and six months ago, 
aud not several years ago. 

I am working now with. Willard 
Francis. The name of our act is 
Francis and Palmer. I am on the 
best of terms with all my folks, and 
I’m going to be married to my 
partner, Willard Francis, on Xmas 
week, with the consent of my father, 
G. Palmer, manager of the Piroscoffis. 

I beg you to be so kind to put that 
letter in your next number on the 
Forum section. 

Olive Palmer. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 9. 
Editor VARIETY: 

We noted a review of the Fifth Ave. 
bill in the Dec. 6 issue of Variety. 
You give credit to Bert Leslie for the 
line, when selecting a greenback, he 
says, “The Jewish flag.” We pulled 
that gag over four years ago, while 
working in the middle west as a double 
Jew act. You will recall Geo. Cohan’s 
number, “It’s a Grand Old Flag.” We 
sang the chorus of that song straight, 
and then the comedian followed the 
straight version by taking out a hand- 
ful of bills or greenbacks and singing 
“It’s a Grand Old Flag,” whereupon 
the “straight” would ask what is a 
grand old flag, the comedy answer be- 
ing, “the Jewish flag,” at the same time 
waving the greenbacks. 

Consequently Mr. Leslie is not the 
originator of that particular line. Per- 
haps he was first to New York with it, 
but there are one or two other spots 
in the United States besides New 
York, 

Would like to call attention 
to another good laugh getter of ours, 
that is taking a handful of silver 
money, shaking it up in the hands, and 
then exclaiming “Jewish opera.” 

We are at present doing a three-act, 
and are not using the above-mentioned 
“cags,” but should we at some future 
time desire to put them in we would 
like to do so without fear of being 
called “lifters.” 

Cole, Russell and Davis. 
(Formerly Cole and Davis). 


your 


PARIS 


By E. G. KENDREW 
66 BisRue St. Didier 


Paris, Dec. 10. 

A new clause is to be inserted in 
contracts for the French legitimate 
stage, in an endeavor to prevent actors 
from playing for moving picture films. 
The president of the French directors 
syndicate in Paris, Porel, of the Vaude- 
ville theatres, states it is not because 
the cinematograph competes with the 
legitimate houses but that the actors, 
and particularly the actresses, have to 
do double work, and neglect the the- 
atre, where they should give their best 
work. If they play during the day be- 
fore the camera, they are too tired to 
perform properly at night, and attend 
the necessary rehearsals. 

Baron Henry de Rothschild has 
written another play, which he may 
possibly have played at the Gymnase 
next season. It portrays the sorrows 
of a millionaire in three acts, and 
tries to prove to the world that “riches 
do not make happiness.” 

It has been decided the troupe of 
the Comedie Frangaise will not go to 
London next summer, during the re- 
pairs at that theatre, but will probably 
remain in Paris, playing at the Opera 
Comique, which always closes from 
July to September. The Comedie 
Frangaise will be shut for two months, 
to have the new painted ceiling ad- 
justed. ‘he famous company may also 
visit some of the French provincial 
cities during that period. 

It is arranged that the revue by 
Barde and Carré, to commence at the 
Marigny, Paris, in April, shall run five 
months, there being a special attrac- 
tion in the way of a big name, known 
to Parisians, each month. 

Le Gallo, Fragson, Signoret, Mayol 
and Jean Perrier are the “stars” listed. 


Gaston Mergui who has been for 
some years with the Pitau agency in 
Paris, as secretary, has left that office 
and-joined G. Pasquier & Co. 


“L’Habit Vert” at the Varietes has 
given rise to diplomatic intervention. 
In the first act the music master, Par- 
meline, ably played by Max Dearly, has 
to say: “I’ve had an offer of 100,000 
francs for a two months’ concert tour 
in Argentine, but I’m not going to tire 
myself out among a lot of niggers.” 
This gave offence tothe large and rich 
Argentine colony in Paris, and the 
Minister of that Republic protested. 
The authors at once changed .2:* word- 
ing, and, not daring to substitute Amer- 
ica, they have with characteristic in- 
difference to accuracy, particularly in 
geography, used the word Australia. 


The Empire is announced to open 
this week with a short variety pre- 
gram, but principally pictures. The 
press notices read as if Jacques ae Fer- 
audy and Rachel Launay were appear- 
ing there—and so they are in a film 
shown. 


Vaunel, a well-known local cafe con- 


cert singer, died in Paris Dec. 2. He 
was a prominent member of the French 
Syndicate of music hall artistes. 

The French version of “Girl in the 
Auto” will not be produced at the 
Apollo for some time, but the story is 
already well known here, for it is 
founded as usual on an old French 
farce, “Fils a Papa,” in the same way 
as the “Merry Widow,” “The Spring 
Chicken,” etc. The original title of the 
latter is “Le Coquin de Printemps” and 
“Spring Chicken” is a wrong transla- 
tion. 


Lalo’s ballet “Namouna” is to be re- 
vived at the Paris Opera towards the 
end of December, under the direction 
of Yvaa Clustine. The question of 
“Parsifal” is monopolizing chief atten- 
tion here. It was expected that as soon 
as the copyright of Wagner’s operas 
ran out in February, 1913, the Paris 
house would be the first to produce 
“Parsifal” in French, although it had 
been hoped by interested parties that 
Wagner’s last work would be exclus- 
ively reserved by international co1isent. 
for Bayreuth. It seems Gunsburgh, 
manager of the Opera at Mo.:‘2 Carlo, 
has forestalled Messager and Broussan, 
and will present “Parsifal” in January, 
in spite of threats of law suits from 
the heirs of Wagner, his publisher and 
the managemeat of the Paris opera. 

The Empire is finally ready for in- 
auguration, but the date has been post- 
poned repeatedly. Although a small 
unimportant concert and picture hall, 
it is in a splendid position, and the 
enterprise is being watched by all ia 
the vaudeville business in Paris. G. 
Pasquier will not be found in charge, 
having been unable to come to terms 
with the Vives groupe and the initia- 
tors of the scheme. The opening is 
now shortly promised, if the police 
permission can be obtained. 
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McWATTERS AND TYSON. 


AT HAMMERSTEIN’S this week in their 
unique and original act, which differs in al! 
respects from any other presentment in 
vaudeville. 

Merry Xmas Everybody, 
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THEATRICAL PRIMER 
By Wallace E. Smith. 
Chicago, Dec. 10. 
O, see the noi-sy 
person! 
Who is 
papa? 
Them, Rollo, is 
a press a-gent. 
Nix, papa, don’t 
try to tell me that 
press a-gents rig 
out like an eight- 
sheet. 
No, Rollo, not 
good press a-gents. 
Then wise me to 
the noi-sy gent-le- 


= 
“ROLLO.” 
man’s graft, papa. 

First, Rollo, he has de-ceived some 
in-no-cent person to in-stall him as 
pub-li-city rep-re-sent-a-tive. He is 
quite convinced that the first thing to 
do in press a-gent-ing is to pur-chase 
the dram-a-tic cricket a drink. He 
also puts his feet on the desk and calls 
James O’Don-nell Ben-nett “Jim.” 
Likewise he cul-ti-vates the hail-fel- 
low-well-met and_ prince-of-good-fel- 
lows-slap-on-the-back manner that jars 
the uncal-loused nerves. 

That is in-deed coarse work, papa. 
But what I want to know is, does this 
rough stuff pinch the price-less pub- 
li-city? 

Yes, ev-e-ry now and then, the the- 
a-tri-cal ven-ture he-rep-re-sents re- 
ceives in the news-papers the prom-i- 
nence accor-ded the horse that fin- 
ished im-mediately in the rear of the 
third e-quine con-test-ant. His press 
sto-ries have start-ling-ly or-i-gin-al 
sub-jects about how the lead-ing la-dy 
lost her di-a-monds and is fol-low-ed 
by mash-ers and is go-ing to mar-ry a 
count. 

Are you not grow-ing  sar-cas-tic, 
papa? What has the gent then be- 
sides his four-color front? 

The in-a-lienable right to fi-gure him- 
self a pos-sib-le can-di-date for pres- 
i-dent of this glo-ri-ous count-ry. 

What will that get him, papa? 

A nice job as-sist-ing in the main- 
te-nance of the mun-i-ci-pal-i-ty im- 
ma-cu-late with a long-hand-led brush 
and a tray on wheels. 

O let us throw in a drink, papa. 
Very well, my son. 


MR. AND MRS. “DAD” FRAZER 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
to all our frie.ds in this country and in 
Europe. Artists always welcome at 


DAD’S HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 


those, 


WITHIN THE LAW 

Eddie Arlington grabbing Sundays 
for “101 Ranch.” 

Walter Sanford securing the Willis 
Wood in Kansas City. 

John H. Havlin spending the winter 
in Cincinnati. 

E. D. Stair building more skyscrap- 
ers in Detroit. 

Harry Parent sharing on extra bill 
posting at the Detroit Opera House. 

Cohan & Harris condensing their 
executive staff on the house program. 

A. H. Woods selling seats on the 
stairway at ‘the Eltinge theatre. 

Arch Selwyn striking a few more 
hits. 

John Slavin, Carter De Haven, Ar- 
thur Dunn, Aaron Kessler, Max Plohn, 
Joe Weber wearing men’s shoes. 

Jack Mayer telling his neighbors on 
42d street how to run their theatres. 

Louis Dean decorating the lobby of 
the Academy, Baltimore, with photos 
of Schmule Nixon. 

Nixon and Zimmerman on good 
terms. 

George Nicolai changing his tele- 
phone number to 50-50, Road. 


KEITH’S 103D ST. HOUSE. 
Title was passed last week to the 
property at 103d street and Broadway, 
a plot that has been peddled about for 
some time as an available site for a 


theatre. 

As $350,000 cash was paid for the 
ground and plans have already been 
made for the &rection of a theatre 
thereon, the report that B. F. Keith is 
the purchaser is given credence in the 
theatrica! world. 

The new theatre will seat about 
1,800. 

I. Levy purchased two years ago a 
plot of ground on 116th street west of 
Fifth avenue, then occupied by a col- 
ored baptist congregation as a house of 
worship, and began the erection of a 
theatre thereon. Tha sot is 60x100 and 
plans for the proposed theatre called 
for a seating capacity of about 1,000. 
The church was razed, new foundations 
built, etc., when suddenly all operations 
ceased and ihe lot was fenced in until 
last week. 

It is now reported a Boston theatrical 


HELEN TRIX. 


“MR.” HELEN TRIX. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
Direction EDW. S. KELLER. 


Jimmy Montgomery wearing the 
same-sized hat he wore a year ago. 

Eddie Abeles’ big hit in “Officer 
666.” 

Arthur Hammerstein keeping the fire 
in “Firefly.” 

Harry Sommers cutting out Tuesday 
night in Grand Rapids. 

George Tyler giving up first money 
in Chilicothe for “The Garden of Al- 
lah.” 

Lee Shubert eating French pastry at 
Rector’s every night. 

Morris Gest presenting Mayor Gay- 
nor with “The Whip.” 

John Kellard playing “Hamlet” at 
Shanley’s. 

Mickey Finn becoming the Mayor of 
Rochester. 

Samuel Gompers telling Mike Simon 
how to run the Hammerstein stage. 

Ching Ling Foo doing a monolog 
with Loney Haskell. 

Cliff Gordon managing Fritzi Scheff. 

Joe Gaites taking “Our Wives” fur- 
ther up town. 


man has contracted to lease the house 
when completed, which will be done at 
once, at an annual rental of $12,000. It 
is within a stone’s throw of the new 
Mt. Morris theatre at 116th street and 
Fifth avenue. 


LOVE’S DRAMA 


By FRANK WILLIAM HOLSLAG, 


“My play is finished now,” quoth she; 
“And you may choose a role. 

Would’st thou the good, kind Friar be 
Who strives to save each soul? 

Or would’st thou be the villian vile 
Who in his greed for gain, 

Wreaks ruin with a sneering smile 

And plans dark deeds and vain? 


“Or would’st thou be, the King defiled 
Who reigns ’mid pomp untold? 

The numble peasant, with his child? 
The miser, with his gold? 

Or would’st thou be the brave young 

knight 

Who seeks the fair maid’s hand, 

Who leads the conquest for ‘the Right’ 
In hostile foreign land? 

“No peasant, priest, or King with gold! 
You ask me of my part. 

. let me be ‘the lover bold’ 
Who battles for thy heart. 

Let carnage rage. ’mid flags unfurled. 
Tis well!—my love—most true! 

For I could win against—The World’ 
If Victory—meant ‘YOU.’” 


“EXTRA STAGE HAND” SUBJECT. 
Chicago, Dec. i1. 

When the executive board of the In- 
ternational Alliance Theatrical Stage 
Employes holds it midwinter session 
here Jan. 6 several important matters 
will come up for discussion. 

Both the legitimate and vaudeville 
sides of the Alliance ruling requiring a 
road crew with a city attraction and 
necessitating an “extra man” for a va- 
riety production will be talked upon 
at length. 

The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association has been invited to send 
representation to the meeting and have 
its side of the extra union man hiring 
presented in full. 

The Producing Managers’ Protective 
Association will also have its griev- 
ances brought up when President Shay 
arrives from the coast. 


ACROBATS INJURED. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16. 

A very serious accident happened at 
the Palace theatre in this city last 
Wednesday. The Montfords, a bar 
act, were finishing their turn when a 
bar broke during a “giant swing.” The 
“straight” man of the team was hurled 
to the floor from the flies, striking 
on his feet and being thrown against 
the scenery. One foot was badly in- 
jured and he was a mass of cuts and 
bruises, being rendered unconscious. 

His brother leaped to save himself 
and was cut and bruised as he fell. A 
panic was averted by one of the acro- 
bats throwing a coat over his uncon- 
scious brother, and turning to the au- 
dience, said, “That’s in the act.” 

Both men were taken to th: hospital. 
They worked here as the Les Bimbas 
and were booked to appear Sunday at 
the Columbia, New York, to follow 
with a week at Hammerstein’s. 


$3,000 FOR DOUGHERTY. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16. 

The testimonial benefit for Hughey 
Dougherty, the veteran minstrel, at the 
Forrest theatre here last Thursday af- 
ternoon, netted $3,006 after all bills 
were paid. The printing of a hand- 
some souvenier program was the only 
expense. 


PICTURES AS FEATURES. 

Felix Feist, an official of the Kine- 
macolor company, discussing the fu- 
ture of moving pictures the other day, 
waxed quite enthusiastic. He said: 

“Motion pictures, as features in 
vaudeville houses and for entire enter- 
tainments of a higher order, are only 
beginning. We have just closed deais 
with P. B. Chase, of Washington, and 
Harry Davis, of Pittsburgh, for the 
showing weekly of new feature sub- 
jects on their vaudeville programs—not 
as ‘chasers’ at the close of the shows, 
mind you, but as an important part of 
the regular shows themselves. 

“There is a theatre in Cleveland play- 
ing nothing but films, at which the ad- 
mission price is $1.00. Feature films 
at $1.00 are now being shown for more 
or less lengthy runs throughout the 
country. Yes, the moving picture in- 
dustry is in its infancy.” 


Too many long chances are taken 


with legitimate productions, that can be 
“put on cheap’—from the manuscript. 
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NEWS OF THE CABARETS 


The restaurant proprietors are still 
undecided as to their holiday shows. 
At the Cafe Boulevard the present 
show will be continued, and the only 
change will probably be the addition 
of three more features. ' 

Busoni, the New York agent who 
provides the orchestra for the principal 
metropolitan hotels (among the num- 
ber being the Waldorf and the Astor) 
may go into the Cabaret booking busi- 
ness. He has frequent calls for talent 
for the hotels. Up to this time, he 
has been’ turning the business over 
to independent booking agencies, but 
a Cabaret department may be added to 
his 42d street establishment. 

The inevitable clash of interest be- 
tween the theatre managers and the 
Cabaret booking offices over the 
“doubling” of acts, is said to have 
come in the case of Maurice, who is 
playing at the Winter Garden and at 
the same time performing at a Broad- 
way restaurant. The theatre man- 
agers demanded that the dancer give 


BILLY MEEHAN 
Featured with 
“THE EARL AND THE GIRL,” 
Manager JESSE L. LASKY. 
MERRY XMAS TO ALL, 


up his restaurant connection, but he 
appears to have decided that there 
was more money in that end of his 
activities than in the stage engage- 


ment. At any rate he left the Garden 
Saturday and continues in the Cab- 
aret. 


The Cafe des Beaux Arts is nego- 
tiating for the services of Billy Clif- 
ford, formerly of the Moulin Rogue. 
It is likely that he will be asked to 
put on a big dancing number with 
himself at the head. 


The development of the department 
store Cabaret idea has been checked 


temporarily. The Christmas rush of 
buying has tied up the store forces. 
The managers of the stores, however, 
have not abandoned the scheme of 
drawing patronage. They say they will 
take the matter up again immediately 
after the holidays. 


The Cadillac is said to have the 
most expensive and largest Cabaret on 
Broadway. In it are the Chinese 
“Texas Tommy” dancers (until lately 
at the Pekin), Rena Parker (formerly 
at Shanley’s), Stanley Warner and 
Partner, and Fred Taylor, besides the 
rest of the old show. 

Shaner and Glaser are a new fea- 
ttre at Pabst’s Harlem Casino. 

There is competition aplenty at Rec- 
tor’s. The only two acts in the Cab- 
aret are Maurice and the Castles, both 
dancing acts. The rivals are keen in 
their competing bids for popularity. 

The Cabarets appear to be running 
toward the spectacular. MHealey’s is 
putting on a production, almost, in its 
ball-room Cabaret feature. Now Max- 
ime’s has dressed up all its entertain- 
ers in Egyptian costume to go with 
the rest of the cafe scenery. That 
establishment is bidding for the ser- 
vices of the Boylans, dancing act, and 
said to, be one of the highest paid 
features of the sort in the Cabaret 
field. 

The new show at the Frolic is made 
up of Victor Hyde, Russian dancer, 
Bert Earl’s Picks (without Earl), Lola 
Roma, Jeanne Pente, the Ragtime 
Trio, Rooney LeMaire and Turner, 
Kittie Ross and Sam Fletcher. 


Al B. White is conducting a Caba- 
ret at Al Tearney’s Grand Auto Inn, 
Chicago. 


A cabaret has been installed at the 
Planters Hotel Cafe, under the Co- 
lumbia theatre, Chicago. John P. 
Harding is manager. 


Cabaret shows are beginning to open 
up all over Chicago, and much inter- 
est is being taken ir this form of en- 
tertainment. Big shows are now given 
nightly at the College Inn, at Rector’s, 
Savoy, Planter’s cafe, North American 
and other prominent cafes. 


“DRUNK” DANCE DOES NICELY. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
Paris, Dec. 17. 
Clements opened alone in a “Drunk” 
dance at the Olympia Revue Dec. 12 
doing nicely. 
The revue is very Parisian, brimming 
over with skits on local topics, treated 
in a masterly manner. 


La Vier and Hazel Sherwood were 
married in St. Louis last week. Miss 
Sherwood was of the act of Ward 
Clare and Co. 


TRUE PRESS AGENTS’ STORIES. 

When a very small lad in knicks, 
William L. Wilken, now traveling 
ahead of one of the Shubert-Waller 
companies of “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” had great aspirations to be- 
come a comedian. The nearest he got 
to his ambition was as end man with 
the Sweeney & Alvido minstrels some 
years ago. 

Those who saw Wilken on the stage 
predicted a successful career, but the 
trials and tribulations of a small min- 
strel company with the “special car” 
rigors far from peaches and cream, 
and the ghost almost unheard of, 
nipped William’s stage aspirations in 
the bud. 

Being a smart, ambitious young 
chap, and feeling he was not cut out 
for a real, dyed-in-the-wool trouper, he 
turned his attention to the business 
end, where he has been a successful 
fixture ever since. 

The first advance job came with a 
dog and pony show, and Billy had to 
grind out the press notices. He soon 
had a trunkload. For several seasons 
Wilken boomed the educated canine 
performers. Then he signed with 
Corse Payton and jumped east to take 
the advance with one of his stock com- 
panies and look after the presswork. 

He had hardly hit the Payton camp 
before there was a hurry-up call for 
advance press notices. Wilken hadn’t 
had time to change his linen, but rolled 
up his sleeves and proceeded to get 


busy. In a remarkably short time the 
notices were ready and sent to the 
newspapers. 


Wilken, pressed for time and not cer- 
tain just what Payton wanted, got out 
a lot of the dog and pony sheets that 
had not been used, made a few changes 
here and there and then heaved a sigh 
of relief. Instead of the dog and pony 
names Wilken had inserted the names 
of the company. The adjectives de- 
scribing the acting ability and clever- 
ness of the dumb performers went for 
the stock people. Wilken was an in- 
stantaneous success from that time on 
as a press agent, though he never again 
called on the dogs to help him. 


TABLOIDS ABROAD, TOO. 
This country is not alone in the new- 
ly awakened taste for tabloid musical 
comedies, according to Lyle Andrews, 


the American amusement promoter 


New York on the 
Mauretania last week after a short resi- 
dence in London. 

According to Mr. Andrews the Eng- 
lish vaudeville halls are also on the 
verge of a movement in that direction. 
He declared that several of the minor 
producers had given the subject their 
attention and the vaudeville bills prom- 


ised to become sprinkled with the con- 
densed versions of familiar light oper- 
atic works. 

The foreigners have taken a new 
slant to the subject. Instead of going 
in for the robust comedies, they have 
favored the standard musical works of 
the operatic stage. As a sample, Mr. 
Andrews brought, over with him a 50- 
minute version of “I Pagliacci,” togeth- 
er with the people to sing it, nine in 
number. The vaudeville managers are 
considering a route for the importa- 
tion. 

It was Mr. Andrews who put through 
the deal by which Oscar Hammer- 
stein disposed of his London Grand 
Opera House. 


who returned to 


MIKE DONLIN, JOINT STAR. 

When “Between Showers” opens Jan. 
6 at Paterson, N. J., for a tour of the 
Stair & Havlin Circuit, Mike Donlin 
will be a joint star in the piece with 
Charles Grapewin. Cliff Gordon is put- 
ting on the comedy. It will carry 
eight people. 

Mr. Donlin last appeared on the stage 
as one-half of a vaudeville act, in which 
he liad for company Tom Lewis. 


EDITH WANTS WORK, 

Edith St. recently re- 
covered a judgment against Klaw & 
Erlanger for $25,000 for breach of con- 
tract, is endeavoring to secure an open- 
ing in vaudeville for a big singing and 
dancing act to be headed by her. 


Clair, who 
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TINNEY AT $1,000. 

Jan. 6 will witness the return of 
Frank Tinney to vaudeville, at Ham- 
merstein’s. The engagement was 
reached by Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., and Wil- 
liam Hammerstein. The former man- 
ager has Mr. Tinney under contract. 

It is said Tinney will receive $1,000 
for the Hammerstein week, a salary 
largely increased from the amount re- 
ceived by him upon his last appearance 
in the twice-daily. 


SANGER & JORDAN PLACE PIECE. 

Walter C. Jordan, of the play broker- 
age firm of Sanger & Jordan, returned 
last week from an extended European 
trip. 

Sanger & Jordan have placed with 
Oliver Morosco a new play by Max 
Marcin, called “The House of Glass,” 
which will be produced at the Morosco 
theatre, Los Angeles, in January. 


“FATAL WEDDING” KEEPING ON. 

“The Fatal Wedding,” which closed 
temporarily through its windup on the 
Weber pop circuit, is being reorganized 
for a trip over the Julius Cahn houses 
in New England. 

Dave Marion continues his interest 
in the show which restarts Dec. 23. A 
Canada tour is also being arranged. 

Harvey Denton and Maybelle Van- 
tassel were signed this week through 
the Betts-Fowler agency for the piece. 


CHANGES IN ZALLAH SHOW. 

Charles Nichols and Croix Sisters 
and Lee Allen of Zallah’s “Own Show” 
(Western Wheel) have severed connec- 
tions with the company and have been 
replaced by Norine Holmes, McAvoy 
and Brooks and Toby Lyons. 


MARRIAGE ANNULLED. 
Albany, Dec. 16. 

The marriage of Ethel V. Burlach, 
an 18-year-old local miss, non-profes- 
sional, and Thomas J, Gettings, a bur- 
lesque actor, was annulled here last 
week. 

When the French Beeler company 
played the Gaiety last season Miss 
Ethel, a daughter of Jane E. Burlach, 
proprietor of the Columbia hotel, and 
Gettings eloped. 


STOCK PEOPLE MARRY. 
Baltimore, Dec. 16. 
Myrtle Bigdon, leading woman of 
Klimt & Gazzolo’s Holiday Street the- 
atre stock, and William E. Morrissey, 
comedian with the company, were mar- 
ried here last week. 


STAGE CHILDREN’S XMAS. 

The Stage Children’s Christmas Fund 
will have a big Christmas festival and 
tree at the Criterion and New York 
theatres Sunday night, Dec. 29. William 
Harris has consented to act as Santa 
Claus and the kiddies are in for a big 
night. 

Santa Harris will be assisted by a 
large committee. The entertainment 
will be given by children from the 
Maude Adams company, the Little and 
Century theatres, from the “Lady of 
the Slipper” and “Rose Maid” compa- 
nies. 

“Patience” will be given by an all- 
star juvenile cast. 
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AGENT WINS OVER PROTESTS. 
(Special Cable to Variety.) 
London, Dec. 16. 

The Variety Artists’ Federation and 
agents doing business in London have 
united in a protest against the grant- 
ing of a license to Ruef Naylor, rep- 
resenting the Amalgamated South 
African Theatres. 

Representative Clemart, of the V. A. 
F., spoke, in opposing the license, of 
two cancellations for which he held 
Naylor responsible. He declared Nay- 
lor was not an agent in the proper 
sense of the term. 

Ernest Edelsten represented the 
agents’ association. He asserted Nay- 
lor, being a manager, could not prop- 
erly be granted an agent’s license. 

In spite of which protests, the li- 
cense was granted. 


Louise Kent has written, staged and 
produced an act in which she is play- 
ing the leading role. It opened on the 
Loew time this week. 


WARNS “NAME LIFTER.” 
(Special Cable to 
Paris, Dec. 16. 
Thirty years ago Count de Saint 
Genois became a professional illusion- 


‘ist, after having been a pupil of Robert 


Houdin, and he took the pseudonyme 
of Dicksonn. Mr. Cohen, a French 
singer, having assumed the stage name 
of Dickson, the conjurer, applied for 
an injunction. 

Although counsel for defendant con- 
tended there could be no confusion be- 
tween an illusionist and singer, and 
moreover his client spelt the name 
with a single “n”, the court granted 
one franc damages. It further stipu- 
lated that if Cohen used the name of 
Dickson, he must specify on bills and 
program, the category of his act, 
either “singer” or “composer,” under 
penalty of 50 frs. ($9.65) for each and 
every offence. 

This ruling is of much interest to 
those copying or appropriating other 
performers’ stage names. 


A “STILL” MOVING PICTURE. 


A group picture taken at the studio of the Imp Film Co., one evening (or early ih tne 


morning) last week. 


It has grown to a fad almost, for parties to watch the manufacturing of a movie. 
Herbert Brenon, director and producer for the Imp concern, has been rushed of late to keep 
pace with the demand for his firm’s productions. In consequence, the studio has been going 


at top speed day and night. 


The above “audience” called the same evening to see a moving picture turned out. 
Seated (from left to right) are Douglas Fairbanks, Jane Fearnley (of the Imp stock com- 
pany), William Shay (also a member), and Mrs. Newton Lindo. Immediately behind are (left 
to right), Mrs. Chafies Ahearn, Helen Downing (Mrs. Brenon), Antoinette Walker and Newton 
Lindon. The girl with the black hat, bangs, and who is a. rival of Miss Downing for perfect 


molars, is Elsie Faye. 


To the left of his wife is Mr. Brenon, and to the right of Miss Faye is 


Mrs. Jack Lewis, Joe Miller (Miller and Faye) may be seen peeking to the left of Mrs. Ahearn. 


Several of the other persons ‘‘still’’ 
seeing expedition. 


pictured accompanied Mr. Fairbanks on the sight- 


KOHLMAAR, “THE HOT DOG MAN.” 

Lee Kohlmaar will make an immedi- 
ate reappearance in vaudeville, under 
the direction of Arthur Hopkins, in a 
sketch in “one” by Junie McCree, en- 
titled “The Hot Dog Man,” with three 
people. 

The scene is laid in front of the Polo 
Grounds. Kohlmaar’s character, as the 
title indicates, will be that of a German 


frankfurter vendor. 


REPORTED FOR PALACE. 

The latest rumors of the Palace, 
New York, is that it will start off on 
vaudeville with Ethel Barrymore as 
the star, though the actress’ contract 
with the Orpheum Circuit restricts 
her appearance in a New York variety 
theatre. Bernhardt is also mentioned 
for the Palace. 


LEVEY IN BELASCO. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 16. 
The Belasco ceased to be the home 
of the famous stock company Sun- 
day night. The house is dark this 
week and in the possession of work- 
men busy redecorating it. Monday it 
opens as a vaudeville theatre under 
the management of Bert Levey. Wil- 
liam R. Dailey will be the resident 
manager. The initial bill is made up 
of French Zouaves, May Mannery and 
Co., Martinis and Martinis, Pitzer and 

Day, Kelly and Ford, Bob Roberts. 


SIGNED FOR THE ORPHEUM. 

In March Irene Franklin and Burt 
Green will commence a tour of the 
Orpheum Circuit. It will be the 
couple’s first appearance together in 
the western vaudeville houses. 

Until March the act plays in the 
east, including the Majestic, Chi- 
cago, where they are to appear Dec. 30. 


PARCELS POST JAN. 1. 

No longer will the stranded actor 
suffer the pangs of keen hunger in the 
wilds of the one-nighter if his friend 
on Broadway, New York, State street, 
Chicago, or Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, has the price of mince pie and 
an eight-cent stamp that isn’t work- 
ing. The Parcels Post rates, beginning 
Jan. 1, will carry that pie through the 
mails. 

That isn’t all that Uncle Sam is go- 
ing to do. Congress has ruled that 
one may send a box of flowers, five 
dozen eggs, fresh-killed poultry, and 
goodness knows what not through the 
mails with the price of postage within 
the reach of all. 

The new Parcels Post rates are go- 
ing to prove a great boon to the pub- 
lic in general, but in this favor distribu- 
tion ye actor and actorine are bound 
to reap untold benefit. 

For instance, Daisy Fairweather, the 
chic blonde soubrette with the “Never 
Feaze Em” company, may be whist- 
ling ‘““Broadway’s Home Sweet Home 
to Me” Christmas morning 1913 in 
Hollyock, New Mexico, and wondering 
how the Fates could have been so 
cruel as to thrust her in that place, 
only to have her little heart cheered up 
by a big, stuffed gobbler, browned to 
a finish, and a box of American beau- 
ties from a devoted John in Manhat- 
tan town handed her by the post man. 

The provisions of the new law read: 

“That hereafter fourth-class mail 
matter shall embrace all other matter, 
including farm and factory products, 
not now embraced by law in either the 
first, second or third class, not exceed- 
ing eleven pounds in weight, nor great- 
er in size than 72 inches in length and 
girth combined, nor in form or kind 
likely to injure the person of any 
postal employee or damage the mail 
equipment or other mail matter and 
not of a character perishable within a 
period reasonably required for trans- 
portation and delivery. The postage 


rates are: 
Local 50 50-150 150-300 
Lbs, rate. miles. miles. miles. 
Bowe ste $0.05 $0.05 $0.06 $0.07 
| -06 -08 .10 12 
07 .14 17 
08 .14 18 
10 .20 .26 32 
11 .23 .30 37 
ae 12 .26 .34 42 
13 .29 .38 47 
14 42 52 
| 15 .35 46 57 
All 
600- 1,000- 1,400- over 
300-600 1,000 1,400 1,800 1,800 


Lbs. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles 
$0.09 $0.10 $0.11 $0.12 
1 1 19 24 
20 23 .28 36 
4.. 26 30 37 -41 48 
32 37 .46 51 60 
38 .44 -55 -61 72 
44 -51 -64 -71 .84 
Bas 50 .58 73 -81 .96 
56 .65 .82 91 1.08 
10.. 62 72 91 1.01 1.20 
68 .79 1.00 1.11 1.32 


VIVIAN E. CLINE WANTED. 
Search is being made for the where- 
abouts of Vivian E. Cline of the 
“Boys in Blue” company. He is urged 
to communicate at once with Countess 


LaFayette. It is a matter of life and 
death with her. 
Anyone knowing his address is 


urged to wire it care of Varimry, New 
York. 


The picture people don’t know where 
they are at. It looks good today—to- 
morrow may be different. 
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FROM THEN UNTIL NOW 
BY DARL MacBOYLE. 
Through the mists of the past with Wond’ring 


es, 
I gaze and it seems I see 
Myself when the law of might was right, 
And my home was a mango tree. 


I was long of arm and sharp of tooth, 
And my breast in my rage I mauled. 
I howled in glee when I chanced to meet 

A beast that my strength appalled, 


But I shuddered in fear when the thunder 
rolled. 


I cringed at the lightning’s play. 
I hid my face in my hairy paws. 
"Twas then that I learned to pray. 


When the berries blushed in the summer’s 


sun, 
I forgvt ’till again the storm 
Struck fear anew in my cowardly heart. 
In my dormant brain there’d form 


A vision of a Power Supreme 
And that would meau to me, 
The fairest female for my mate, 
A home in my favorite tree. 


And thus that ‘‘first dim dream of God,” 
Showed a beast of lust and rage. 

I slept a while and then a blank 
*Till another clime and age 


Looms up when fancy’s curtains part. 
Through the mouth of a geomy cave, 

I blink at a world of brutal brawn. 
Where it’s folly to be brave. 


And thus, I learned to bow to power. 
The God that my fancy saw 

Was to me as I to my smallest flea, 
And “Vengeance is mine!’ his law. 


I lived the lives and dreamt the dreams 
And died to be born anew 
Nature remade by face and form 
As I hurried the ages through. 


I learned in time to admire her work. 
I said when my doting eye 

Saw my tuskless self in a mirrored pool, 
“A wondrous thing am I!” 


I shaped by shafts with a cunning hand. 
I had learned to string a bow. 

Then I told myself there was something else 
That man alone could know. 


What were the rest compared to me 
With my fire that pierced the night? 

I howled aloud that all might hear, 
“IT alone, am right!” 


Not grateful for my natural gifts 
But arrogant and bold 
I pictured That which gave me life, 
A Being of my mold. 


I had Him comé to earth as man, 
And man to man, I sneered. 

I uoomed Him unto death that I 
“Might of my stains be cleared.” 


I scourged and nailed Him to a cross, 
I mocked His dying moan, 
But as the wheels of time turned en, 
I claimed Him as my own. 


I wrote a creed and signed His name. 
Made facts of fabled lore, 

And to the “Gentle Shepherd’’ built 
A shaft of greed and gore. 


I wore His symbol on my breast 
And murdered in His name. 
I told the word of charity and love 
With rack and flame. 
I bade all blindly follow*me. 
I’d lead the way to ‘‘Light.”’ 
I echoed my primeval howl, 
“I, alone, am right.” 
I changed my creed. Kewrote my truth, 
But never wrong was I. 
I damned unto percition him 
Who asked the reason why. 
The “Gates of Glory” ranted I 
Hinge on a symboi’s shapé. 
And thus in words, I told the thing 
I chattered as an ape. 
And I, a product of the past. 
brother to the clod.”’ 


Smirk and blandly call myself, 
“The noblest work of God.” 


COLONNE ORCHESTRA. 

Paris, Dec. 11. 
The Colonne orchestra, which has 
not been heard in London for 25 years, 
will play at Covent Garden Dec. 10, un- 
der the direction of conductor Pierae. 
A symphony by an unknown man 
(Fanelli), will be played. This work 
was recently submitted to Pierne by 
when old, 


On being 


the composer in despair, 


poor and _ disillusioned. 


played in Paris last month for the 
first time it met with instant success, 
and-the ignored Fanelli at once jumped 
into fame. 


WHEEL HEADS SILENT. 

The annual meeting of the Western 
Burlesque Wheel directors adjourned 
Friday of last week and the officials 
returned home without making public 
any of their actions. James E. Fen- 
nessy left New York for Cincinnati 
immediately upon the close of the ses- 
sion, Directors located in New York 
returned the answer to all inquirers, 
“All announcements will be made 
from the Cincinnati office.” 

President James J. Butler did not 
attend the meeting. He remained in 


St. Louis, too ill to make the journey. 

It was rumored around Broadway 
before the meeting that the directors 
had asked Dr. Lothrop, of Boston, to 
be present at the meeting. He did 
not appear. Dr. Lothrop runs the 
Howard Atheneum and Grand Opera 
House, Boston, both of which play 
the attractions of the Empire Circuit 
Co. The Howard pays a guarantee 
of $1,580 a week, buying out the vis- 
iting shows. At the Grand Opera 


_ House the Wheel attractions play on 


a percentage arrangement. Some of 
the road managers have declared that 


SISTERS MEREDITH 


Vaudeville’s headline “sister act.’’ Now 


touring the ORPHEUM CIRCUIT. 
Booked solid. 


the latter arrangement is not entirely 
satisfactory. It is believed the direc- 
tors desired Dr. Lothrop to be at the 
Imperial Hotel meeting last week in 
order to approach him on the matter 
of making the Grand a $1,400 stand 
with the other houses of the Wheel 
playing under the new guarantee 
scheme. His absence is believed to 
have caused the shelving of the plan. 

It was reported after the directors’ 
meeting the Western’ Burlesque 
Wheel officials were looking over 
theatre sites and leasing possibilities 
in Pittsburgh. The Wheel is not rep- 
resented in that city this season, but 
prominent men in the circuit have de- 
clared that a stand will be provided 
for the tour of 1913-14. 


ENGAGED FOR COAST. 
Raymond Whittaker, who has been 
in a dramatic sketch in vaudevile, 
has been signed as leading man by 
Jay Packard for the National theatre 
stock company, San Francisco. 
The National Co. is now headed by 
Aileen May. 


CHORUS GIRL SHORTAGE. 

The burlesque managers are “up 
against it” in their efforts to secure 
good-looking chorus girls. Girls at the 
old salary of $16 are unknown. 

Advance men of several Wheel or- 
ganizations have been told by their em- 
ployers to keep their eyes open in the 


manufacturing centres and when it can 
be properly done to approach girls with 
an offer to go on the stage. For the 
organization of next year’s companies 
these men will be sent out on “scouting 
expeditions.” The managers. had 
plenty of trouble last summer, but they 
expect worse the coming season. They 
are even prepared to offer salaries 
for the three weeks’ rehearsal period. 

The chorus girl shortage is due to 
the astonishing rise of “small time” 
vaudeville. In scores of cases, two 
girls who have spent the regular season 
on a burlesque tour, dressing together, 
put together a light “sister act” to oc- 
cupy them over the lay-off season. They 
are willing to work “split weeks” at a 
low salary. They get a tryout some- 
where away from the city, secure a 
route of a few weeks, and lo! the erst- 
while humble chorister is an artiste and 
spells it “comedienne.” She may make 
less money on the year ($20 salary 
with 40 weeks a certainty and only 
three weeks’ rehearsal makes a fairly 
comfortable income, you know), but 
go back to the chorus, NEVER! 


“ 


DOUBLE WORK IN HONOLULU. 
Los Angeles, Dec. 16. 

Virginia Brissac and the World’s 
Fair Stock Co. closed at the Boston 
theatre, Long Beach, Dec. 8 and 
sailed during the week for Honolulu, 
where an indefinite engagement will be 
played. 

By special arrangement with a film 
company, a camera man and a scenario 
editor accompanied the Brissac organ- 


ization. During the day the company 
will be seen in action before the 
camera. 


GOING CHRISTMAS. 
Paterson, Dec. 16. 

Charles Dingle, who has been playing 
leads here with the Paterson Opera 
House stock, has given his notice as he 
leaves Christmas week to open with the 
rejuvenated Jersey City Orpheum stock 
players. 


George McEntee has been engaged 
as assistant stage manager for the J. C. 
troupe. 


BLANEY BACK TO 34TH ST. 
Charles E. Blaney will revive his 
stock company at the Manhattan Opera 
House next summer, with practically 
the same organization that appeared 
there beginning last spring. 


POLI’S PRESS AGENCY. 

It looks as though S. Z. Poli has 
done one thing, at least, on his own in- 
itiative, without a trace of shakiness. 
The Poli Circuit has boldly estab- 
lished a press bureau of its own on 
the fourth floor of the Putnam Build- 
ing, although “upstairs” in the same 
premises there is a “co-operative” 
press bureau, where for so much a 
werk, a manager “may” have his pub- 
licity wants attended to. 


RICHARD HYDE DEAD. 

Another of the “old school” the- 
atrical managers is no more. Richard 
Hyde died Dec. 14 at Tucson, Ari- 
zona, at the age of sixty-six, of a 
complication of heart trouble and 
asthma, from which he has been suf- 
fering for a number of years. 

At his bedside were his wife, his 
daughter Lillian and his son, James R. 
Hyde. His other son, William J., has 
been in the east looking ‘after his 
father’s business interests. 

Hyde leaves a very large estate, esti- 
mated in the millions. He was the 
owner (Hyde & Behman) of legiti- 
mate, vaudeville and burlesque houses 
in Brooklyn, Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Newark, and was a heavy investor in 
a number of enterprises not connected 
with the theatrical business. 

It is announced the sons will con- 
tinue their father’s business. The body 
was shipped Sunday to Brooklyn and 


the funeral is scheduled for today 
(Friday). 


LOUIE DACRE ENGAGED. 
Louise Dacre has been engaged as a 
feature with Dinkins & Stair’s stock 
burlesque at the Greenwall, New Or- 
leans, commencing Dec. 29. 


MILLS’ RECOVERY CERTAIN. 
Thomas Mills, the English actor, who 
accidently shot himself during a stock 
performance at the Harlem Opera House, 
is still confined to the hospital. His re- 
covery is assured. 


TYPHOID GETS HIM. 

Hiram MacGregor, juvenile, of the 
Prospect Theatre stock company, who 
has been in every performance for the 
past seventy-two weeks, is laid up with 
an attack of typhoid-pneumonia. 


STAGE-DIRECTOR-AUTHOR. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16. 
“Just Man and Man” a new play 
written by Horace Mitchell will be 
given its initial presentation by the 
stock company of the American thea- 
ter. Mr. Mitchell is the stage director. 
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VARIETY 


ROAD AGENTS CHANGING, 

Not in years has there been so much 
changing around of the road agents as 
there is at present. Some have had 
their shows closed right in the middle 
of the season and the go-ahead boys 
have no sooner landed on Broadway 
than they have hooked up with some 


outgoing attraction. Some, not so 


lucky, still have hopes. 

At Toledo last week there was a re- 
union of advance agents. When they 
separated it was with the parting shot 
that they would see each other in New 
York next summer. 

At Toledo were John Washburn 
(with the Beulah Poynter shows, “Lena 
Rivers” and “A Kentucky Romance”); 
Walter Duggan (“The Divorce Ques- 
tion”); George Leffler (“A Country 
Boy”); Homer Drake (the Norman 
Hackett attractions), and George Cos- 
tin (“Seven Days”), which closed last 
week. 

Charles Harper, now with the High 
Street theatre, Columbus, and who was 
severely injured in a recent automobile 
accident, is improving rapidly. He will 
soon discard his crutches for a cane. 

Fred Wilson, back with the Hanlon 
Bros. attractions for four years, has ac- 
cepted the management of one of the 
Paui Rainey picture shows in the west. 

Ned Holmes, who has been on the 
road, has gone into Chicago to take 
charge of the western office of the 
Rainey pictures. 

Joseph Shagrin, formerly of the ad- 
vance ranks, late manager of a Youngs- 
town theatre, is now managing the 
Grand at Canton, O. 

Leon Victor, formerly with a “Mad- 
ame Sherry” company, is ahead of Ade- 
laide Thurston’s new show. 

Ted Miller, just in the other day as 
a result of “The Common Law” clos- 
ing, has been engaged by Spitz & Na- 
thanson to go ahead of their “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” company now in 
rehearsal. 

Harry Leavitt, also with “The Com- 
mon Law,” goes ahead of the Billy 
Fitzgerald show, “Sis Hopkins.” 

Eddie Buckley, ahead of “The Trav- 
eling Salesman” last season, and of late 
connected with a vaudevile act, has 
been engaged to go in advance of one 
of the Rainey picture shows. 


Compliments of the Season 
To Everybody in the Profession. 


SOL SCHWARTZ, 


Orpheum, Yonkers; Odeon, 145th St., Odeon, 
Clinton St., New York; Odeon, Newark. 


FEW PRODUCTIONS WEST. 
Chicago, Dec. i6. 
Reviewing the present season, Chi- 


cago has not shown itself to be much . 


of a producing centre. Very few shows 
have been actually produced here. “The 
Merry Widow Remarried’ was one and 
it did not last long. Gaskill & Mc- 
Vitty and Rowland & Clifford have 
produced several shows, among which 
are “The Little Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Rosary.” There are several 
companies playing each of these pieces 
on the road. “A Modern Eve,” a Chi- 
cago production, was a huge success, 
and “The Girl at the Gate” is another 
real Chicago production. 

Under way are “The Widow’s Hon- 
eymoon,” which Mort H. Singer is get- 
ting ready to produce, and “A Texas 
Steer,” which Harry Askin will offer 
next season. 

Dealers in theatrical goods, scenery 
and other paraphernalia have been 
banded together for some time in order 
to prevent fly-by-night concerns from 
getting credit. This is the reason, per- 
haps, that there has been a paucity in 
the local production market. 


DOLLAR XMAS PRESENTS. 
Chicago, Dec. 16. 

The representatives of the Messrs. 
Shubert in Chicago have issued gift 
certificates which are good for one 
collar in seats when presented at the 
Garrick, the Princess or the American 
Music Hall. 

These certificates are on sale at the 
above houses and are being used as 
holiday gifts. 


EIGHT NEW SHOWS. 

Theatrical managers are about to 
make another onslaught on the me- 
tropolis next week, when there will be 
no less than eight openings. 

They are Harry Lauder, Casino; 
“Miss Princess,” Lina Abarbanell, 
Park; “The Question,” Daly’s; “Ruth- 
erford and Son,” Norman McKinnel, 
Little; “The Argyle Case,” Robert Hil- 
liard; “Stop Thief,” Gaiety; “Years of 
Discretion,” Belasco. 


Four first-class shows in a small time 
town within one week are apt to make 
it rough going for three of them. 


FOUR DANCING BELLES 


Wish all their friends Merry Xmas and Happy New Year. 


Direction, MARTIN SAMPTER. 


ORGANIZING “GLASSBLOWERS.” 
John Cort is organizing the company 
for the early presentation of John Phil- 
ip Sousa’s opera, “The Glassblowers.” 
Several of the principals have not yet 
been selected, but the chorus is in re- 
hearsal. 


DICKSON IN “WEEK END.” 
Charles Dickson has gone to North 
Adams to take charge of rehearsals of 
the local stock company, which will 
produce next Monday his new farce, 
“The Week End.” Dickson will play 


“Three weeks” is a regular route now- 
adays in big time vaudeville. 


SATISFIED WITH BOARDS. 
Chicago, Déc. 16. 

The management of the Columbia, 
which decided some time ago to dis- 
card all advertising except in newspa- 
pers, now claim that the experiment 
has been a huge success, and that they 
will never again resort to billboards, 
window cards or any advertising of 
that sort. 


The figures show that last week the 
attendance was 12,204, said to be the 
record attendance for any burlesque 
house here. 


The “paper” on the billboards doesn’t 
always carry weight or money into the 
box office. 


CHING HOLDING OVER. 

The proposed tour of Ching Ling Foo 
and Alice Lloyd at the head of a road 
show has been called off, owing to 
Miss Lloyd’s objecting to again touring 
the one-nighters, following so quickly 
upon the termination of her season in 
“Little Miss Fix-It.” She expects to 
appear within a short time at the head 
of a musical comedy production, to be 
presented in a New York theatre. 

Ching is holding over at Hammer- 
stein’s, and may remain two or three 


weeks longer. A report says George 
& Leon Mooser, his managers, agreed 
to an abrogation of the contract given 
them by Oscar Hammerstein for twen- 
ty-five weeks under his management, at 
$2,000 weekly, and are now playing 
Ching at “The Corner” on percentage 
of the gross receipts. 

Following the Hammerstein engage~ 
ment, the Moosers may take Ching and 
his oriental troupe to England. While 
it is reported several of the “big time” 
vaudeville managers want the act, it is 
also said “orders” have been issued not 
to play him. 


CHICAGO CHANGES. 
Chicago, Dec. 16. 

Next week will witness numerous 
changes in the theatrical map of the 
city. At the Garrick “Pinafore” will 
be revived and Louis Mann will come 
to the Chicago Opera House in his 
“Elevating a Husband.” 

“Exceeding The Speed Limit” will 
enter the Grand Opera House and 
“Frivolous Geraldine” will be offered 
at the Olympic. 

“Fine Feathers” will be succeeded 
at the Cort by “Our Wives” and Mme. 
Simone will come to Powers’ in “The 
Return from Jerusalem.” At McVick- 
er’s the holiday attraction will be 
“The Round-Up” and there will be 
the usual swing of changes in the out- 
lying theatres. 


BRADY BUYING FRAZEE. 

Early this week negotiations were 
on for the purchase by William A. 
Brady of all H. H. Frazee’s rights in 
“Ready Money,” with the idea of con- 
tinuing the tour of the American com- 
pany as at present organized. Report 
had it that the purchase price was to 
be $25,000. Frazee’s price is said to 
have been $50,000 and Brady had coun- 
tered with an offer of $40,00 in cash. 


SOME PO-EM 


By JOHN N. MOHR. 
She came to me, 
As a dream you see. 
She was an artist of a 
Small time vaudeville play. 


Her name I cannot “tell, 
But she got my goat, and I did yell. 


She sang a song called ‘Mobile Bay,” 

That song I hum for all of the day. 

I wanted to fly, don’t you see, 

For that song had brought some love to 
me. 


I sent a note if I could call, 

The note came back—I was a stall. 
I sent another, 

She sent her brother. 


“Oh, you kid,” said he to me, 
“Get yourself set for I’m goine at thee.’’ 


I tried to make a stall, you can bet, 
But he gave me an ‘upper and then I let. 


Did “Mobile Bay” seem all to me? 
Not aun you could notice it, believe 
ee. 
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SHOWS IN PHILLY. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16. 

Praise of the warmest character is 
being showered upon David Belasco’s 
latest production, “The Good Little 
Devil,” which opened at the Broad 
last Thursday night and is already ac- 
knowledged to be an enormous suc- 
cess and the greatest play of its kind 
seen in many years. 

It is a “fairy play” from the French 
of Rosemonde Gerard and Maurice 
Rostand, wife and son of Edmond 
Rostand, poet and playwright. The 
English adaptation has been made by 
Austin Strong. exceptionally 
strong cast received an ovation at the 
end of the second act. Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. Strong were greeted with an 
extraordinary outburst when they ap- 
peared before the curtain. William 
Norris and Ernest Truax carried off 
the chief honors, but there was warm 
appreciation of the work of Edward 
Connelly, Etienne Girardot, Mary 
Pickford, Iva Merlin, Ernest Lawford 
and others. 

“The Garden of Allah” is doing big 
business in its second week at the 
Forrest. It will be here two weeks 
more. 

“A Butterfly On the Wheel” is doing 
nicely at the Adelphi. “Hanky Pan- 
ky” is holding up to fair business at 
the Lyric, next door. Business at the 
Garrick, where “Eva” is in the last 
week of its stay, is only fair. 

“Ransomed” joined the storehouse 
last Saturday night, and the Walnut, 
along with the Chestnut Street Opera 
House, left dark through the closing 
of “The Pretty Little Widow” Satur- 
day night, has no attraction this week. 
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SCENIC ARTISTS ORGANIZE. 

The newly organized International 
United Scenic Artists’ Association is 
hopeful of having all scenic artists in 
the country on its roster. At a big 
meeting of the association Dec. 13 four 
members were admitted and a score of 
applications filed. 

For several months past the scenic 
artists have been getting together, not 
for the purpose of starting any fight 
about long hours and more pay, but 
for the uplift of the trade in general. 

Oyt of 700 artists throughout the 
country 230 are now enrolled. From 
California to Maine they are listed. 
Last week letters from Chicago and 
Boston brought in new applications. 

One of the members said: 

“The scenic artist is a peculiar ani- 
mal, who, unlike many of the workers 
in the show business, is not seeking 
any glory of any kind nor wishing to 
throw any boquets at himself, but is 
anxious not only to make finished, 
bonafide artist of the assistant but to 
also put more polish on the veteran 
artist.” 

The I. S. A. A. will meet the first 
and third Friday of each month. At 
last Friday’s meeting the Association 
voted Paul Scott as its official agent 
and his office will be made the general 
headquarters for all applicants for the 
assignment of places. 

The I. S. A. A. is officered as follows: 
President, W. Stromduft, of the Robert 
Law studios; vice president, Frank 
Cambria, of the Unit & Wick forces, 
Lyceum theatre; secretary, Thomas 
Smythe, with the moving picture stu- 
dios, and treasurer, George Stimmel, of 
the Grau studio (28th street). 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS 


GOING TO CHICAGO. 
“Somewhere Else,” the new Henry 
W. Savage production, which will be 
given a thorough trial on the road, is 
docketed to open at the Broadway the- 
atre, New York, Jan. 20. 


The first of Savage’s Irish-American 
plays will open at Rochester Dec. 30. 
The piece is entitled “The Top o’ th’ 
Morning.” 

Ffolliot 


Paget, formerly of the 


“C. O. D.” company, has been engaged 
by the Annie Russell management. 


2 “WALLINGFORD” CO.’S 
Spitz & Nathanson, who have ac- 
quired the road rights to “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” for territory east 
of the Mississippi, have placed two 
companies in rehearsal. 


A number of the people with the 
original road company under the 
Cohan & Harris management have 
been signed. 


“The Barnyard Romeo,” William 
Morris’ road show, will start on a tour 
of the southern houses (legit) Jan. 18. 


SHAY ON THE COAST. 
Los Angeles, Dec. 16. 
Charles C. Shay, president of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, no sooner reached 
town this week and got in touch with 


the local union situation than he 
took steps toward the unionization 
of every stage hand and _. picture 


operator in the city. 

While the stage crews are pretty well 
unionized there are many movie oper- 
ators outside the fold who are making 
fairly good money while union men 
are waiting for something to turn up. 
Getting all the picture men in _ the 
union will mean a much strenger Al- 
liance organization on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The local union has been anxious 
for some time for President Shay to 
come here in person and direct the 
movement in behalf of the operatives 
of the picture houses taking out Alli- 
ance cards. 

From here President Shay will go 
to San Francisco and busy himself there 
with a similar movement. Afterward 
he may visit the local unions at Se- 
attle, Portland and possibly Vancouver. 

President Shay left New York Dec. 
4 and stopped off two days in Chicago 
and then proceeded to Omaha where 
he spent another two days, conferring 
with the heads of Local 32, which is 
having a controversy with the Brandeis 
theatre management. Shay, after hear- 
ing both sides of the Omaha matter, 
decided that the Alliance was justified 
in its action and promised the union 
his support. 

The Alliance president was in Den- 
ver two days where he conferred with 
Sixth Vice-President Leamaster, re- 
garding union conditions in his terr'- 
tory. 

Shay left Denver Tuesday for this 
city. He received an _ enthusiastic 
greeting from the members on_ his 
arrival at the local’s headquarters. 

Earlier in the season, when Com- 
stock & Gest brought out “The Brute,” 
at the Thirty-ninth Street the Shu- 
berts, who were in on the show, had 
a run-in with the I. A. T. S. E., the 
latter requesting that a road crew of 
union men be employed in addition to 
the regularly engaged house force. 
After some protests the matter was 
finally settled by arbitration. 

The Alliance again got busy when 
“Hindle Wakes” opened at the Maxine 
Elliott. The union claimed two sep- 
arate firms were interested, the Wil- 
liam A. Brady Co. (Inc.), putting on 
the show and the Shuberts, owning the 
theatre. Rather than delay the open- 
ing, two crews were used. 

Then the managers called an _ in- 
dignation meeting which was to have 
been held at the offices of the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion last week. As the matter had 
previously been put up to President 
Shay, who is now west, further action 
was postponed until something definite 
has been heard from him. Shay will 
present the matter before the midwin- 
ter session of the Alliance board in 
Chicago. 


Irene Bordoni returns to Paris Dec. 
26. She may return under the man- 
agement of the Shuberts during next 
season. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 

Manhattan Island’s most northerly 
White Way at 18st street is to have 
still another moving picture theatre. 
Thedore Myers, in business at 20 
Broad street, N. Y., has commissioned 
an architect to draw plans for a two- 
story theatre at Audubon avenue and 
18lst street. That thoroughfare al- 
ready has half a dozen picture places. 

Other picture houses are projected 
on Manhattan Island at East Broad- 
way and Division street (G. L. Nel- 
son, owner) and Second avenue and 
8th street (Samuel Augenblick, owner). 

Out of town new building enter- 
‘prises are few. South River, N. J., 


is to have its own movies. George 
Allgair of that place will invest $10,- 
000 in a two-story brick building to 
house a picture show. In Red Bank, 
N. J., the movies have ousted the 
automobile garage of J. R. Rue. Archi- 
tect Swannell has drawn plans calling 
for alterations which will make a the- 
atre out of the former garage on West 
Front street, that place. 

C. H. Ritter, of Red Bank, N. J., 
is completing the Colonial theatre at 
Rahway in the same state, to seat about 
1,000. Moving pictures only will be 
the policy. 

C. H. Van Dorn, of Red Bank also, 
has remodeled his garage on Front 
street to a one-story building, capacity 
750, and will open about Christmas 
with a straight picture policy. 


AFTER-MIDNIGHT SHOW. 

In order to outwit the New York 
police who said in no gentle whispers 
that no Sunday drama would be tol- 
erated, the Stage Society of New 
York put on a show at the Lyceum 
at a few minutes past midnight Sun- 
day. { 

There were no arrests, although In- 
spector Dwyer was there and a city 
magistrate was also on hand to do 
any bailing out necessary. 

Three one-act plays were given: 


“Moral Courage,” “Nocturne,” and 
“Tilda’s New Hat.” A big crowd at- 
tended. 


HOMER LIND 
Who will appear next season in a 4-act 
Comedy Drama by ADELAIDE STEADMAN, 
entitled 
“BEHIND THE TIMES.” 
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WITH CIRCUS MEN 


Although the winter is here, the cir- 
cusmen, who are more or less laying 
low for the ice and snow to come and 
go, are considerably active. 

At the Broadway quarters of the 101 
Ranch and the new Arlington-Beck- 
man wild west plans are under way for 
next season. 

Willard D. Coxéy, the press chief 
with the “101 Show” last season, will 
again act in that capacity next spring. 
The “Story Man” will be in charge of 
the New York office during the win- 
ter. 

Louis E. Cooke will again direct the 
Two Bills. Lester Murray, now ahead 
of Henrietta Crosman, will also be 
back for press work with the same 
show. 

Harold Bushea, formerly of the 
Barnes Circus, is to be the general 
agent of the new Arlington-Beckman 
show. John Reardon,eformerly of the 
Two Bills, goes with the “No. 2” car 
. of the A-B wild west. George E. Rob- 
inson will do the contracting for the 
A-B show. He was formerly with the 
Gollmar Bros. outfit. 

John D. Carey, of the “No. 2” car 
“101 Ranch,” and the contracting press 
agent, will not be in the circus fold 
next season, having decided to remain 
in Venice, Cal., where he will engage 
in the real estate business. Carey’s 
place will be taken by W. St. Clair, 
formerly with Barnum & Bailey’s “No. 
1” car. Paul W. Harrell will be the 
contracting agent with the “No. 1” car, 
“101 Ranch.” 

Fred. A. Morgan who has been with 
Ringling Bros. for several years, has 
been engaged as general contracting 
agent for the “101 Ranch” next season. 

Of the Barnum & Bailey press 
agents, Dexter W. Fellowes is spend- 
ing the winter at his home in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Jay Rial is rusticating in 
California, while William H. Thomp- 
son is doing the advance work for 
Henry W. Savage’s “Excuse Me.” 

Guy Steeley, of Ringling Bros’. pub- 
licity bureau, is wintering in New 
York. He is very busily engaged in 
literary work and is also collaborating 
on an opera with a New York com- 
poser, Steeley writing the libretto. Guy 
goes back with the “white tops” next 
spring. Wells Hawks, with the Ring- 
ling press staff, is now in New York 


doing newspaper work. Harry Earl is 
expected to be back as _ contracting 
agent and assist with the press work 
of the B. & B. show next season. Jake 
Newman is also expected to be en- 
rolled with the B. & B. contracting 
forces next year. 

Charles Hutchinson denies the re- 
port he will desert his old post as 
treasurer with the Barnum & Bailey 
circus and fully expects to be back on 
the job next spring. 

Johnny Baker, the Two Bills ring- 
master, whose retirement from the 
road has been announced, is now min- 
ing in Arizona, although no one would 


IT HAPPENED IN LONDON 


How MARIE AND BILLY HART were 
billed for the HIPPODROME, LONDON, af- 
ter their second performance, 

The Harts arrived in England on a Sun- 
day afternoon, opening the following day at 
the Hippodrome. It was their first visit to 
the other side. 

The billing above bears mute witness to 
the success Marie and Billy Hart met with 
abroad, being made a joint headliner in the 
lights as well as on the billboards. It re- 
dounds still more to their credit through 
“The Blue House,’’ a musical comedy revue, 
playing at the Hippodrome when they ar- 
rived. 


be surprised to see him back with the 
show next season. 

Major Burke, who always winters at 
14th street and Fourth avenue, will 
be back with the Two Bills when it re- 
opens its new season. 

What at first was regarded as a 
“pipe” now has all the possibilities of 
turning out a reality. Report has it 
that the Barnum & Bailey circus is go- 
ing to London next year at the close 
of its 1913 tour. The Ringlings feel 
confident a lot of money is waiting for 
them across the pond. 

When Barnum & Bailey’s was abroad 
the last time English capital was in- 


vested in the venture. The stock was 
bought back by the American man- 
agers. This time the Ringlings will 
resort only to their surplus to meet all 
expenses. 

According to the report, the show 
will be taken to London immediately 
after the last stand is made in the 
east, opening at the Olympia for a 
winter stay and returning to America 
for the following spring dates. 

In case the show goes and is highly 
successful it is expected that the circus 
will be kept abroad and a tour of the 
English provinces made in the summer 
of 1914. As the show has a co.nplete 
railway equipment now s‘ored at Stoke- 
On-Trent (two hours’ ride from Lon- 
don) which was purchased on its last 
European tour, a provincial route 
could easily be mapped out. 

In London at the Olympia all the cir- 
cus acts will be put on with a huge 
spectacle as a closer. This proposed 
London engagement recalls that the 
immense steel curtain (over 300 feet 
long) at the Olympia which is raised 
by hydraulic power was built at a cost 
of $80,000 when the B-B show played 
there. 

The Barnum & Bailey circus, which 
opens in Philadelphia, will play all 
eastern territory next season. It played 
the Pacific Coast this season. 


SPRAGUE AND McNEECE 


Introducing the ‘‘Texas Tommy’? combina- 
tion dance on skates; also sensational stilt 
skating. 

This week (Dec. 16), Alhambra, New York. 

Playing United Time. 

Direction EDW. S. KELLER. 


, venture. 


OBITUARY 

James Lawrence Kernan, the vet- 
eran Baltimore and Washington the- 
atrical theatre owner and amusement 
manager, died in Baltimore late last 
week, after an illness of several 
months’ duration. He was seventy- 
three years old and had amassed a 
large fortune in the show business. 


The mother of Mable Wilmot of the 
Paragon Trio (Brown Bros. and Miss 
Wilmot) died in Malden, Mass. Fu- 
neral services were held in that city 
Tuesday. 

The mother of Madeline Winthrop 
(Mrs. Ned Finley) died in Detroit Dec. 
9. The deceased was the wife of Dr. 
W. M. Winchester, who was well 
known to professionals playing De- 
troit. 


LEDERER’S “SEVENTH CHORD.” 
The name of the new small-cast piece 

recently purchased by George W. 

Lederer, is “The Seventh Chord.” 

It is by Ashley Miller, music by Jo- 
seph Carl Breil, composer of the mel- 
odies used in “The Climax.” 

Lederer has also contracted for a 
musical comedy, both libretto and mu- 
sic by Breil. Allan Lowe collaborated 
with Breil in the writing of the book. 


“SEVEN DAYS” CONFLICTS. 

Eddie Weil closed his road company 
which has been playing the Wagen- 
hals & Kemper production of “Seven 
Days” last Saturday in Oneida, N. Y. 
Weil didn‘t lose any money on the 
He ended its season through 
a conflict of dates with stock pro- 
ductions of the piece throughout the 
country. 

Weil has plans to take out a musi- 
cal show around the first of the year. 


BUYS HALF INTEREST. 
Bayes and Norworth have purchased 
a half interest in the newly organized 
“Sun Dodgers” production, due to open 
at the Globe, Boston, Wednesday night 
of the current week. 


ACTOR SHOOTS HIMSELF. 
San Francisco, Dec. 16. 
T. R. Bryson, an actor in a moving 
picture theatre here, is in the hospital 
suffering from gunshot wounds in the 
thigh. Bryson accidentally shot him- 
self with a gun loaded with birdshot. 


GREAT LIBBY 


TOURING W. V. M. A. TIME 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY CYCLE ACT 


The only man in the world doing 
four turns around the 


handle bars 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to all 


By R. W. GRAHAM 


Dan 


PRESENTING A VENTRILOQUIAL ODDITY 


“A BAD BARGAIN” 


A: Departure in Ventiiloquism 


5 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE IRISH COMEDIENNE 


GRACIE 


“Mrs. Murphy’s Second 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS THIRTEENTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON DIRECTION OF 
TO ALL Now Playing the Orpheum Circuit PAT CASEY 


Under Management of Mr. FLO ZIEGFELD, JR. 


“ANNUAL 
CHRISTMAS $0 ALE, HOWARD ane 


TomMMY—COLTON and MILES—MARGARET 
LEAVITT 


En Route 


“The Columbias”’ 


(IN CANINE FROLICS) 
Act by ROGER IMHOFF Management CHAS. 8. WILSHIN 


ALL MADE UNDER Get Our Prices on 
ONE ROOF 


att tHorRouGHLY Plush, Velvet and Velours Drops 


FIRE-PROOFED . 
Write Us Uniforms Costumes Scenery This Season Burlesque Vaudeville Next 
THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Ask J. Jolley Jones, Mgr., The Majestic, Kalamazov, formerly Asst. Stage Mgr. with Richard M ansfield) 


FRED and WYNN 


NED WAYBURN'’S VAUDEVILLE SUCCESS Direction,MR. LEW FIELDS. 
“A RAINY SATURDAY.” 


Largest Troupe of Tight Wire Perfermers in the World 
LOZA T 4 PLAYING UNITED TIME 


Direction, H. B. MARINELLI 


Ask ALF. T. WILTON 


MR. HOWARD 


MR. LEAVITT 


THE SKETCH IN “ONE”’ 


S|! 


In “THE NEW ALDERMAN” 
Now Playing on $-C CIRCUIT Direction, IRVING M. COOPER, 1416 Broadway, N. Y. City 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 


VARIETY 79 

| 

| Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to all Friends and Good Wishers 
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| 
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80 VARIETY 


The Refined Home for 
Professionals. 
Handsomely Furnished 
Steam Heated Reoms, 
Baths and every 
convenience. 


Phene 7167 Bryant. 
Acknowledged as the best 
place at in 
New York City. 
One block — the Book- 
ing Offices, VARIETY and 
The Pat Casey Agency. 


COOKE and JENIE JACOBS, Proprietors 


Now at 67 W. 44th Street 
A Real Proprietor of a 


HOTEL GRANT 


HARRY 


VIRGINIA| 


1 Rates and attention to 
adison, Wis. F. R. McVE!I 


people. We also operate NEW PARK HOTEL: 


St. Louis 
REGENT HOTEL, 100 N. 14th 
NEW REGENT HOTEL, 101 N. 14th nm Entrance 
E. E. CAMPBELL, Prop. and Mgr., 408 Tremont Street; 31-53-56 Albion Street.| 
White Rate’ Headquarters Boston, Wiass. 


Ten minutes’ walk te all theatres. te Castle 8q 


"ates te Theatrical Profession. 
“A Theatrical Hotel ef the Better Cines” H$2 a week and up, single. $3 a week and 
COOKE’S HOTEL uP. doubts. Phone, Tremont 21689 


Walnut Strvet, abeve Eighth 
Theatre. Philadelphia Dad’s ; Theatrical Hotel 


Philadelphia, Pa. VARIETY 


WE CATER TO THE PROFESSION 


French American Bakery and and Lunch Room 


OYSTERS, STEAKS 
154 W. 44th STREET, 3 Doors East of Broadway, NEW YORK 


POPULAR PRICES 


Raymond Hitchcock’s Son in 


HALL 


with JENNIE COLBORN and CO. 
NEXT WEEK (Dec. 23), COLONIAL, NORFOLK 
Booked Solid 
Direction LOUIS WESLEY 


WILFRED CLARKE 


Address Lamb’s Club, New York 


When anewering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 


RED 


Fitzgerald Building S. E. Corner 
Broadway and 43d Street 
Single Offices, Display Rooms or 

Entire Floors 


Adjoining Cohan’ 
For Theatrical Offices or 


Theatrical Supply Shops 
SWE! it is not only the best 


HEART’ NA 
7 location in New York, but 
r COMIN : the best location in the 
EVEE ON REV world, 


Your own broker or 
Simon Lederer, Agent, on Premises 
Phone 5196 Bryant 


| 
| 
= > ER'S 
A 
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i WHY PAY MORE? | 
B 
Bs 
B 
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Br 
Lillian Lorraine is Causing a Sensation With. fd R NT 
AN AS! | | Heart 
boa! 
‘(AND MOTHER iS HER NAME. Times 
Blossom Seeley and Rube Marquard Are Causing a Sensation With _ Reschettaise rb Square 
- 
| 
“02-104 West 38th Street. W.-Y. City 
i os E Ni &e Chicago Office, Clark St. Nat 0. Mann, Mer- 
We Also Publish | 
“THAT SHAKESPERIAN RAG” “‘DREAM KISSES” (Voc. and Inst.)--x‘THA, MELLO CELLO MELODY" “*** 
MARIE’’—x“‘IN THE GLOAMING Was The Song She Sang To Me"’“‘YOUR HEART HALL FIND MY | 
LITTLE CABIN Where The Swanee River Flows” “MINE 1S THE LOVE THAT WILL LAST’. “THE RAG 
RAGGEDY RAG” x‘‘IMAM” (Vocal and Inst.) KNOW YOU’RE SOMEWHERE ' OVING ME” x‘‘SUBWAY 
COMES THE DREAM MAN” ‘TAKE ME IN YOUR ARMS" “IN THE SHADOWS’. “HARVEST DAYS Al 
GLIDE” “VALSE SEPTEMBRE” SONG. “DRUID’S PRAYER” SONG -x“*LIKE THE AND DRESS” “AT 
DAY" -x“SILVER WATER” x“SUMMERTIME” “‘GLOW-WORM” SONG SONG x“EV’RY TI... . —-.----- --- --- 
x“HARBOR LIGHTS ARE BURNING’. x‘BELL IN THE LIGHTHOUSE” x‘COME WHERE LILIES OOM" x‘‘WHEN FELLOW IS 
LONESOME” .x“*EPIDEMIC RAG” -“MY GAL SAL” 
Professional Copies FREE to Recognized Artists---Orchestrations 10c. Each---Numbers Marked x Are Illustrated | 


VARIETY 


CHRISTMAS WEEK, 


L. © © K : Will Wonders Never Cease? 


Bob 


With the “1000 POUNDS OF HARMONY” 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO 


if name is in bold face type, 


(The routes or addresses given below are accurate. 
department weekly, either at the theatre they are appearing in, or at a permanent or 
temporary address, which will be oy agen when route is not received, for $5 yearly, or 
10 yearly. 
stock, or burlesque, are eligible to this department.) 


Players may be listed in this 


All players, in vaudeville. legitimate, 


Abeles Edward tamb’s Club N. Y. 
Albini, Great, S-C, Heidelberg Bldg, N. Y- 


NARRY 


ADLER on ARLINE 


Next Week (Dec. 23), G. O. H., Pittsburgh. 
XXC28834 “A NEW IDEA.” 


Adler & Arline G O H Pittsburgh Pa 
Ahearn Troupe Winter Garden, N Y 
Astairs The Millard Hotel Omaha Neb 


BARBEE, CO. 


Direction, BEEHLER BROTHERS. 


Barnes & Crawford Orpheum San Francisco 
Barnolds Animals Variety London 

Barry & Wolford, Orpheum Edmonton Can 
Bendix Players 130 W. 44 N. Y. 

Bowers Walters & Crooker Orfeum Buda Pest 


6 BROWN BROS. 


Featured this Season with the Primrose and 
Dockstader Minstrels. 


Brown & Foster Garden Dallas Tex 
Burke John & Mae Variety N Y 


Cameron Grace Variety New York. 
Cartmell & Harris Broadway New York. 
Clark & Hamilton 23 Orpheum Oakland 
Clifford Bessie Variety New York 

CoHins Jose Shuberts 1416 Bway New York 
Cross & Josephine Temple Detroit 


JOHN McGRA 


Crouch ont Welch 


Direction RENTIAM,. 


Dazie Mile care Jenie Jacobs, Putnam Bldg 


N Y 
Deely Ben & Co Variety New York 


Jim Diamond and Brennan sity! 


Next Week (Dec. 23), Majestic, Chicago. 
Direction, M. 8. BENTHAM. 


Diamond & Brennan care M. 8. Bentham Put- 
nam Bidg. New York 

Donnelly Lee Friars Club New York 

Brown Harris & Brown Riverside R. I. 


Elizabeth Mary Variety New York 


BRATS 


ELINORE and WILLIAMS 


This Week (Dec. 16), Keith’s, Indianapolis. 
Direction. MAX HART. 


Eltinge Julian Eitinge Theatre Bidg, N. Y. 


¥ 
Fox Harry Variety New York 
Fox & Ward Empress Victoria B C 
Frey Twins Keiths Pawtucket R I 


Godfrey & Henderson Majestic Houston Tex 
Gelden Morris 104 Syndicate Bldg Pittsburgh 
Grimm & Elliott Majestic Little Rock Ark 
Green Burt Lambs Club New York 
Green Ethel Orpheum Los Angeles 


H 

hopkins Sisters Winter Garden New York 
Hufford & Chain Polis Worcester Mass 
Fiunter & Ross Crystal Braddock Pa 


I 

Toleen Sisters Variety New York 
J 

Jarrot Jack Variety New York 


K 
Karrell Great Variety New York 
Kaufman Reba & Inez Variety Chicago 
Kenna Charles Orpheum, Champaign, III. 


Dorothy Kenton 


This Week (Dec. 23), Alhambra, New York. 


L 
Lambs Manikins Majestic Chattanooga Tenn 
Lee Isabelle Fine Arts Theatre Chicago 


M 
Mascot Palace Pier Pavilion Southport Eng 
Maurice & Walton Winter Garden N Y 
Moree Mite Highlands New Jersey 
Mozarts Fred & Eva Empress Victoria B C 


McMAHON and CHAPPELLE 


Playing United Time. 
Direction, JENIE JACOBS. 


McCarthy Myles Maryland Baltimore 
McCarthy William Green Room Club N Y 


N 


NEVINS andERWOOD 


Management, Max E. Hayes, United Time. 


Nonette Orpheum Salt Lake City Utah 


Paddock & Paddock Unique Minneapolis Minn 
Parry Charlotte Variety London 


Ramsey Sisters Loew Circuit indef 

Reeve Ada care Martin Beck Putnam Bldg 
New York 

Reeves Alf 321 W 44 st N YC 

Rice Elmer & Tom Wintergarten Berlin 


ALWAYS WORKING. 
London in January for Marinelli. 


& Gore Auditorium Manchester N H 
Fitchburg Mass 


Reisner 
Bijou 


(Webb, Cantwell, Murphy and Gibner) 
Management of JO PAIGE SMITH 
Merry Christmas and Prosperous New Year to All 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 


Where Players May Be Located 
Next Week (Dec. 23) 


Ritchie W EB Ronacher’s Vienna 
Rogers Will Illinois Chicago 


5 
Savoy Lucille Empress Winnipe 
AND 


ZELDA SEARS co. 


Next Week (Dec. 23), Grand, Syracuse. 
Direction MAX 


Forest Majestic Blooming- 
c’o The 


Sherman & De 
ton, fll. 

Stanton Walter The Giant Rooster, 
Billboard Chicago Ill 

Stephens Leona Variety New York 


Tinchard Fay care Arthur Hopkins Putnam 
Bldg New York 


CHAS. and FANNIE VAN 


En route, with Sarah Bernhardt Show. 


w 


Wander Sada & Stone care 8-C Helidei- 
berg Bldg N 


KATE WATSON 


PLAYING UNITED TIMB. 


Whitehead Joe York 


WHITTIER-INCE 


IN VAUDEVILLE. 


Variety New 


Whittier Ince Co Variety New York 
Williams Mollie Gayety Toledo 
Wynn Bessie Broadway New York 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year To All 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 


CHARLES HORWITZ 


Author of the best Playlets and Sketches 
in Vaudeville. His record speaks for itself. 
Hundreds of successes. Don’t experiment 
with others. Get a Horwitz sketch. Call, 
write or telephone. 

CHARLES HORWITZ, 

1402 Broadway (Room 315), ‘New York. 

Phone 2549 Greeley. 


Telephone 2695 Bryant. 


W. H. BUMPUS 


TRANSFER 


Baggage Called for and Checked to all 
Railroads and Steamboate. 

Stand, 8S. E. Cor. 43d St. and 8th Ave, 

Storage—764 llth Ave., bet. 53d & 54th Sts. 

Office—276 W. 43d St. NEW YORK. 


Bet. 46 and 


of Theatrcal 
Boots and 
Bhoes. 

CLOG, Ballet 
and Acrobatic 
Shoes a spe- 
All 
made at rt 

CHEL notice. 

Write for Catalog 4. 


you © oO Ss 
WE SAY IT YET 


LETTER HEADS 


Contracts, Tickets, Envelopes, Free Samples, 


CROSS sr. CHICAGO 


We handle a full line af Coenen wigs in 
qualities of from $5 to $100 


THE WIGGERY 


J. NEGRESCOU, 
64 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


SHORT VAMP 
SHOES 


Dull and Patent 


Leather 


W. 23ST, 
N 


sia Calf, High 
and 
All sizes 
Cuban & French Heels 


J. GLASSBERG 
2 STORES Siow. wow 
Illustrated Catalogue J Free } 


FRANK HAYDEN 


THEATRICAL COSTUMER 
148 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 


Tel. 1581 Greeley. 
Stage and Evening Gowns on hand. 


Mme. MENZELI 


Former Premiere Danseuse and Maitresse de 
Baliet 
HIGH SCHOOL of Dancing and Pantomime, 
Classic Ballet and All Styles of Dancing Acts 
created and staged 
Pupils Mile. Dazie, Hoffman, Mile. Marselle, 
Grecian classic dancer from Metropolitan 
Opera House; Spring Song; Vampire, Sa- 
lome, etc.; Marlowe and other prominent stars. 
22 East 16th Street, bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


ES HIGH GRADE 


MAKE-UP 


Not ‘“‘How Cheap 
but How Good’’ 


Sold by Leading Druggists 
Costumers, Hair Stores and 
Dept. Stores 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TOMANAGERS 


MISS VESTA VICTORIA is under no con- 
tract whatever to appear in America. All 
communications with regard te engage- 
ments must be made to her sole repre- 
sentative H. Wayland-Clingstene, “Dud- 
ley House,” 36-7-8 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, Ww. oO. 


VARIETY 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


ALASKA TECHOW 


WONDERFUL PERFORMING CATS 


Management, PAT CASEY 


BURLESQUE ROUTES 


WEEKS DEC. 23 AND 30. 

Americans Lafayette Buffalo 30-1 Columbia 
Scranton 2-4 Orpheum Paterson 

American Beauties 23-25 Empire Albany 26-28 
Franklin Sq Worcester 30 Casino Boston 

Age eens Gayety Minneapolis 30 Gayety St 
au 

Beauty Youth & Folly Casino Philadelphia 30 
Music Hall New York 

Behmans Show Gayety Boston 30-Jan 1 Gil- 
more Springfield 2-4 Empire Albany 

Ben Welch Burlesquers Gayety Toronto 30 Gar- 
den Buffalo 

Big Gaiety Gayety Kansas City 30 Gayety 
Omaha 

Big Review Empire Indianapolis 30 Folly Chi- 


cago 

Empire Brocklyn 30 Empire New- 
ark. 

Gayety Washington 30 Gayety Pitts- 
urg 

Bowery Burlesquers Gayety Philadelphia 30 
Gayety Baltimore 

Cherry Blossoms Avenue Detroit 30 Star To- 
ronto 

College Girls Gayety Brooklyn 30 Olympic 
New York 

Columbia Girls Olympic New York 30-Jan 1 
Empire Paterson 2-4 Empire Hoboken 

Cracker Jacks Gayety Pittsburgh 30 Empire 
Cleveland 

Daffydils Eighth Ave New York 30 Howard 
Boston 

Dandy Girls Peoples New York 30 Empire 
Philadelphia 

Dantes Daughters Star Cleveland 30 Peoples 
Cincinnati 

-_“e Standard Cincinnati 30 Gayety Louis- 
ville 

Follies Day Casino Brooklyn 30 Eighth Ave 
New York 

Gayety Masqueraders Gayety Baltimore 30 
Gayety Washington 

Gay White Way Gayety Montreal 30-Jan 1 
Empire Albany 2-4 Franklin Sq Worcester 

Gay Widows Folly Chicago 30 Avenue Detroit 

Ginger Girls Gayety St Louis 30 Gayety Kan- 
sas City 

Girls Happyland Corinthian Rochester 30-Jan 
1 Bastable Syracuse 2-4 Lumberg Utica 

Girls Joyland Penn Circuit 30 Star Cleveland 

Girls Missouri 23-25 Columbia Scranton 26-28 
Orpheum Paterson 30 Peoples New York 

Girls Reno Empire Baltimore 30 Lyceum 
Washington 

Golden Crook Gayety Toledo 30 Columbia Chi- 
cago 

siagltnies Big Show 23-25 Bastable Syracuse 
26-28 Lumberg Utica 30 Gayety Montreal 

High Life In Burlesque Grand Milwaukee 30 
Gayety Minneapolis 


JOE 


Sullivan 


Putnam Bldg. «tom 012 New York 


Wish all Their Friends a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Howes Lovemakers Star Brocalyn 30-Jan 1 
Empire Albany 2-4 Franklin Sq Worcester 

Jardin de Paris Empire Newark 30-Jan 1 Or- 
pheum Paterson 2-4 Columbia Scranton 

— Gayety Louisville 30 Gayety St 

uis 

Knickerbockers 23-25 Empire Hoboken <-28 
Empire Paterson 30 Gayety Newark 

Lady Buccaneers Peoples Cincinnati 30 Em- 
pire Chicago 

Marions Dreamlands Empire Cleveland 30 
Gayety Toledo 

Merry Go Rounders 23-25 Hyperion New Haven 
26-28 Bridgeport 

Merry Maidens Empire Chicago 30 Grand Mil- 
waukee 

Merry Whirl Garden Buffalo 30 Corinthian 
Rochester 

Midnight Maids Westminster Providence 30 
Gayety Boston 

Miss New York Jr Standard St Louis 30 
Buckingham Louisville 

Mollie Williams Columbia Chicago 30 Stand- 
ard Cincinnati 

Monte Carlo Girls Lyceum Washington 30 
Penn Circuit 

Moulin Rouge Krug Omaha 30 Century Kan- 
sas City 

New Century Girls Empire Philadelphia 30 
Casino Brooklyn 

Orientals Trocadero Philadelphia 30 Empire 
Baltimore 

Pacemakers Gayety St Paul 30 L O Jan 6 
Krug Omaha 

Queens Follies Bergere Bronx New York 30 
Empire Brooklyn 

agra Paris Gayety Detroit 30 Gayety To- 
ronto 

Reeves Beauty Show Music Hall New York 30 
Murray Hill New York 

Robinsons Crusoe Girls Columbia New York 
30 Star Brooklyn 

Rosebuds Star Toronto 30 Lafayette Buffalo 

Rose Sydells 23-25 Gilmore Springfield 26-28 
Empire Albany 30 Gayety Brooklyn 

Runaway Girls Murray Hill New York 30- 
Jan 1 Hyperion New Haven 2-4 Bridgeport 

Star & Garter Chicago 30 Gayety 
etroit 


4 4 Garter Casino Boston 30 Columbia New 

or 

Stars Stageland L O 30 Krug Omaha 

Taxi Girls L O 30 Star & Garter Chicago 

Tiger Lillies Buckingham Louisville 30 Em- 
pire Indianapolis 

Trocaderos Gayety Newark 30 Casino Philadel- 


phia 

Watsons Beef Trust Grand Boston 30 Bronx 
New York 

Whirl of Mirth Century Kansas City 80 Stand- 
ard St Louis 


Winning Widows Gayety Omaha 30 L O Jan 6 
Star & Garter Chicago 
World of Pleasure 23-25 Empire Paterson 
26-28 Empire Hoboken 30 Gayety Newark 
Li =r Doodle Girls Howard Boston 30 Grand 
oston 


WM. 


Long 


When answering advertisements kindly 1.ention VARIETY. 


cago. 


vertised once only. 


A 
Albers Herr 
Alexander Max (C) 
Alexis & Schall (C) 
Alpine Pearl 
Altheia & Aleka (C) 
Atwood Miss V W 


B 
Beach Lillian (C) 
Beii Charley W 
Bell Jessie (C) 
Bernard Ben 
Bernard Dick 
Bernard & Scarth 
Bimberg Eddie 
Bissett Joe W 
Blockson H 
Boyle Edith 
Boyle Ethel 
Boyne Hazel 
Brown Alexander 
Browning Tod 
Bruce Bertha (C) 
Bruce Bertha 
Burke Fannie 
Burns Viola (C) 
Burns James 


Cc 
Carle Richard 
Carlton Ubert 
Carter Winifred 
Cavalli Paul 
Chappelle Ethel (C) 
Chathams Jas (C) 
Clare Leslie 
Clark & Duncan 
Clifford Billy S (C) 
Cline Mr Vivian E 
Cook & Stevens 
Cornelia Troupe 
Corr Joseph 
Craig Marsh 
Crawford Ida 
Crolins, Dick 
Cross & Bunnell (C) 
Cummings & Gladings 
Cutler Les 


D 
Daub Jack (C) 
Davis Mark 
Davis & Mecauley 
Dawson & Dawson (C) 
De Lisle Jean 
Des Roches Gert (C) 
Dixon Dorothy 
Donahue Jos 
Dorman B (C) 
Dunn Thos 
Dunroy Will R 
Dyer & Dyer 


E 
Farle Evelyne 
Eddy Robt H 
Fdmond Grace 
Edmonds Wm (C) 
Edwards Geo 
Fldridge Clara 
Elliott Lorna 
Fmmett Mrs H 
Erroll Katherine 


F 
Fage Bud (C) 
Ferris Ethel 
Foy Harry 
Franckins Robert 


G 
Gardner Hawleigh (C) 
Gay Salina 
Gay Sisters (C) 
Gavlord Bonnie 
Geer John H 
Gerard, Tully 
Goodyear 
Gordon Karine 


H 
Haberland Mr 
Haeggarty Larry 
Hall Howard R 
Hardy Adele 
Hart Nellie 
Haves Joe 
Hedge John (C) 
Herman Mexican 
Hicklam Violet 
Hickman Paul 
Will Murray K (C) 
Hixon Fred 
Hoppe Guy 
Hymer Eleanor 


J 
Jefferies William 
Jeffrey Arthur 
Jenkins Harry 
Jennings P O 
Jewell Mrs L 
Jewell, Miss Jess 


K 
Keith Karl 
Kellar Billy 
Kennedy Vic 
Kilroy & Britton (C) 
King Trio (C) 
King Jack (C) 
Kramer Mr (C) 


LETTERS 


Where C follows name, letter is in Chi- 


Advertising or circular letters of any 
description will not be listed when known. 
P following name indicates postal, ad- 


L 
Ladell Harry 
L’Aeolians 4 Musical 
Lamb Irene (C) 
Larsen Benney (C) 
La Rue John H 
Lawson & Marion (C) 
Lawton Jerry 
Laypo & Benjamin 
Lee Dorothy 
Lee Virginia (C) 
Leonard Raymond (C) 
Le Page Collos 
Le Veay Miss June 
Lewis Dave 
Lewis Mae (C) 
Lindholms Chas A 
Litzel Sisters (C) 
Lloyd Mr & Mrs H 
Long Morey (C) 
Love Joe 
Lucas Fields (C) 
Lynton = (C) 


Macomber Forrest (C) 
Madden Jos 
Maguire Al C 
Mansfield Imogene 
Marentatte Jessie 
Mario Trio 

Martin Bob 
Martyn & Florence 
May & June 

Mayo Harry 
Meeker James 
Meeker Matt (C) 
Meredith Sisters 
Merles Mlle 
Merrill Norman 
Milmar Mrs A (C) 
Moguel E (C) 
Molasso Marie (C) 
Monie A 

Montambo & Wells 
Moore Dave & Poney 
Morse & Clark 
Moss May 


Nagel Geo 

Newkirk & Evans Sis 
Norris C I 

North X (C) 


o’Connor Vera (C) 
O’Rourke Bert 

P 
Parke Fred Kearney 
Pelham Edwin 
Perry Harry 
Petite Sisters 
Phelps Tilly 


R 
Rafael Dave 
Randa Lois 
Redding Rose 
Reiff Clayton Reiff (C) 
Reily Ted 
Robinson B W 
Rogers . Wilson 
Rolandow Bros 
Roth Irving (C) 
Rosar P C 
Ryan Benj A 
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Saunders A (C) 
Sawyer & Tanner 
Schuster Milton (C) 
Seaman Mabel 
Siddons Chas E (C) 
Six Hoboes (C) 
Skipper Kennedy 

Reeves 
Sommerville Ada 
Staines Mrs R H 
Stone Pauline 
Stuart Charles (C) 


T 
Tambo Geo Myrt (C) 
Taullcart Mr & Mrs 
Tanner Harry 
Teanord Cecil 
Tenley Elmer 
Toner Tommy 
Tubble Andrew 
Tyson Pearl 
Tyson Teddy 


Vane Denton 


Ww 
Warren Unice 
Weber Harry 
Weston Hazel & Co 
Weston Sam 
Weul Octavia 
Whitney & Young (C) 
Wilson Ethel B 
Wilson Mrs Addie 
Wilsons The 
Wilhelmi F C 
Wilson Lilian 
Winter Winona 
Wood Ralton Trio 


= 
Yeakie & Burt 
Yoodall Will 


Z 
Zolar, Irene 


ALL CASES HANDLED 


WwW. L. 


SCHNEIDER, 


Lawyer 


1451 BROADWAY 
Open Evenings. 


| 
1.M 
| | 
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VARIETY 


Harry Spingold 


Manager Standard Vaudeville Attractions 


Suite 601-603, Chicago Opera House Building, CHICAGO 


EMMA CARUS 


CONROY AND LE MAIRE 
CHARLES J. BURKHARDT 


MELBOURNE McDOWELL 
AND ISABELLE EVESSON 


WINSCH AND POORE 
BARNES AND KING 
WESTON AND YOUNG 


Phone Franklin 1424 


OTTO BROS. 

THREE DIXIE GIRLS 
FREIDERICH AND CO. 
LOPEZ AND LOPEZ 
THOMAS Q. SEABROOKE 
MILLER AND CLEVELAND 
MABEL HARBER 

THOSE THREE FELLOWS 
THREE WAYNES 


AND CO. 


THREE AMERICAN 


TROUBADOURS 


FOUR VAN STATTS 
GALLERINI FOUR 

RUTH FRANCES AND CO. 
BEACH AND CARROLL 
DELLA AND TEMPLETON 
DE ROSSI DUO 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Wish Everybody a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year 


Phone Bryant 4218 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MANAGER OF GOOD ACTS ONLY 


IRVING COOPER 


1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (Shubert Building) 


ORIGINALITY 


HARRY 


ADLER 


BOOKED SOLID 


ARLINE 


WHO OFFER 


“A NEW IDEA” 


Wish All Friends A Merry Xmas and A Happy New Year 


COPYRIGHTED. Class D—XX28834 


ANNA 


Compliments of the Season to All. 


JAY MASTBAUM 
Manager VICTORIA THEATRE, 913 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Playing Good Acts, big and little. If You Have Something New I Will Piay It. 
NINE ACTS WEEKLY. 


BOOKED DIRECT. 


U. B. O. 


Write E. L. PERRY, MANAGER. Booking Direct. 


Always Ready To Book A Good Act. 


PALACE THEATRE 


1214. MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Playing Nine Acts Weekly 


SCONCESSIONS WANTED 
MILLION DOLLAR PIER, Atlantic City, N. J. 


is making preparation to install a large variety of the latest and most novel con- 

cessions to be placed on the Pier in connection with the many other attractions 

offered, and are now receiving propositions on the A No. 1, Carousel, Bicycle Ring, 

Razzle-Dazzie, Novel Swings for Children and ether up-te-date concessions. 
Your proposition must be to sell your plans outright. 


Address all communications to the Secretary, T. Wister Grookett. 


GARRICK 
THEATRE 


Wilmington, Del. 


20 Years in One Spot 


TELEPHONE 
(124 Greeley) 


HARRY LEONHARDT 


for your 
Railway and Steamship Tickets 
At Lowest Rates 


McCANN’S RAILWAY AND STEAM- 
SHIP AGENCY, 


} 1328 Broadway, Herald Square, New York 


When answering advertisements kindly ment on VARIETY 
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ORIGINAL GROGAN 
WITH 


BILLY SPENCER 
“KRAUSEMEYER’S ALLEY penny ‘Gusgenhein 


G. O. H., Boston, Next Week, Dec. 23 


The Girl with the Comedy Arms and Legs 


Margaret Newell 


A Big Hit 
With W. B. WATSON’S “‘ BEEF TRUST ”’ 


“THOSE SAILOR BOYS” 


HAVE A LOOK.-YOU CAN NEVER TELL. ! 


Port with 


Miner’s Bronx, New Year’s Week 


A Refined Musical Act 


FIFTH SEASON with W. B. WATSON 


The Girl That Can Sing 


Margaret Sheridan 


Playing ‘‘Mrs. Krausemeyer’”’ 
with Watson’s ‘‘Beef Trust”’ 


WE WILL MAKE ARTISTS GOOD DRESSERS ON AND OFF 


JACK LIPSHUTS 


TAILOR FOR MEN WHO WANT TO DRESS WELL 


908 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


YOU MUST KNOW SOME OF OUR PATRONS. WE PLEASED THEM AND CAN 
PLEASE YOU. LOOK AT THIS LIST AND GIVE US A TRIAL. 


KELLER MACK AND FRANK ORTH 
P. M. KNOWLES AND J. POWERS BILLY HART 
THE THREE RASCALS P. KEARNEY 
CHAS. McCLINTOCK, “LOUISIANA LOU” COMPANY JOE MITCHELL 
R. O'CONNOR, “LOUISIANA LOU” COMPANY rHos. J. GRADY 
EMMETT J. WELCH H. H, RICE 

LOU ANGER 
DAN BURKE 


GUS FAY 


GEORGE YOUNG, VARIETY 


SISTERS 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL FRIENDS 
FULLY BOOKED ON THE UNITED TIME 


All business communications to 
PAUL DURAND. . Putnam Bidg., New York 


weex (Dec. 23)—Majestic, Johnstown, Pa. 
(Dec. 30)—Chase’s, Washington 


BACK IN HARNESS AGAIN 


SADIE HUES TED 


“KITTY KRAUSEMEYER” with WATSON’S “BEEF TRUST” 
SOME SOUBRETTE! 


In Operatic and Popular Selections 


Booked Solid on 
W. V. M. A. Time 


Management ENRIQUE MENACHO 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


Is. Kautman 


Can Secure Steady Engagements For You 


Booking Vaudeville in the Best Houses 
PLENTY OF WORK FOR GOOD ACTS 


Managers Who Want Reliable Bookings, Write 


(Suite 403-404), PARKWAY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, (503) PUTNAM BUILDING 


RONDAS TRIO 


Sea | (Wish all their friends a Merry Xmas and Happy 
New Year. BOOKED SOLID, W. V. M. A. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY, 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
to All My Friends on Both Wheels 


BILLY 


“ORIGINAL” 


Dec. 23. Grand Opera House, Boston THE MONARCH OF BURLESQUE. 
iner’ in the burl busi to make 
Dec. 30. Miner 8 Bronx, New. York all oan to give the 
° the best tertai t that am capable 
Jan. 8. Empire, Brooklyn, E. D., W.Y. the former 
° I must do the latter. The maximum of 
Jan. 13. Empire, Newark amusement at the minimum of admission 


fee has been my motto in the twenty-nine 

years I have been in burlesque. To this ; 
I attribute the measure of success attained 

and thst has been considerable.” 


Thus spake the king of burlesque, Billy 
Watson from his improvised throne of a 
property trunk, and his royal dominion of 
amazons nodded acquiescence at the words 
of their ruler. Harmony in personal re- 


lationship as well as in performance seems 
to be typical of the Watson aggregation. 
They like Billy and Billy likes them so 
when reporters invade the sacred domain 
behind the footlights the entire company 


stand ready to resent any evidence of in- 
credulity on the part of the interloper. 


There is no chance of being skeptical 


5 
as to Watson’s success. Not only does 
he own the show in which he is at pres- 
ent appearing, but he also is interested in 
“The Orientals” and he personally owne 


the Orpheum Theatre, Paterson, N. J., on 
Western Wheel. He also is heavily in- 
terested in the Empire circuit, so the title 
“King of Burlesque” is not a misnomer. 
“My show doesn’t appeal to high brows,” 
continued Billy. “TIT admit frankly thai 


Positively the best season I have enjoyed 


high brows never support any king of a 
show. The backbone of the business is the 


great mass of theatregoers who want to 
In mM en 1re career nancila y laugh and fortunately they are in the 
¥ majority. As for the Broadway proposi- 
. tion, I’d rather pack ‘em for forty weeks 
at regular prices than stay a few 
and h sicall weeks at an exclusive city theatre and try 
to coax patronage from people who feel 
sorry for themselves and pay two dollars 
a seat for the privilege of showing it. 
Art for art’s sake sounds very pretty, but it 
doesn't make a very loud noise. In 
going over the cireult season after season 
I have come to know my audiences per- 
sonally. They show their regard for me 
by filling the theatres and I reciprocate 
by giving them the best burlesque show 
that I am capable of giving them. You see 
we both get value received. Billy keeps the 
ghost walking regularly, his company is 


éé satisfied and everybody’s happy all around. ‘a 

ve oO & Ww a n That’s about ali there is to 
se At this point the gentle voice of the 
stage manager whispered “places,” the 


77 7 curtain went up, Grogan glared savagely % 
more resumed in ‘‘Krausmeyer’s Alley.” a, 


Billy Watson and his famous BEEF 
TRUST BEAUTIES will make more money 


nounced it the best show en tour ~ 


= 
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The Season’s Greetings 


(leveland 


Our Trade Mark is COMEDY, CLEANLINESS, ENTERTAINMENT. 
4th RETURN ENGAGEMENT over LOEW CIRCUIT. Need we say more? 


ALF T. WILTON | 


66 e §9 The Greatest 
Buster 
Assisted by ED VINTON 
SOMETHING REALLY NEW in Anima! Training and Intelligence. 


Now touring the Butterfield Time. Address, Care VARIETY, Chicago. 


Management 


BOOKED UNTIL JUNE 30th, 1913 


Compliments of the Season 


Morrow 


AND co. 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
To All 


. MAX SPIEGEL 


“BILL JENKS, CROOK” 


_ A tense and interesting dramatic playlet. ‘William S. Gill as 
‘Bill Jenks’ gives a touching and vivid interpretation of the gentle- 
man crook.’’—Kansas City ‘‘Journal.”’ 


WM. GILL After You Entertain Others We Will Entertain You 
IN 


EDDIE COOKE’S CAFE 


816 and 818 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Casino Theatre Cafe Cabaret Every Night 


— 
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& “Beautiful se 
Oh oe bye; Down on the Robt. E. Lee” “When | Dream 
> My grip is packed; I'm surely go- Casey Jones (Who?), Casey Jones, 


Went down on the Robert E. 


ing to fly, 
I longed to hu ou, but I reared ee, 

you'd bleak.” 5 He was an engineer upon that 
Oh, goodness me! what a sad River boat, 

mistake. Not upon the railroad as the 


I never Tho’t that you would 
pass me by, 

Oh; my beautiful doll don’t cry. 

T’will do no good for you to pout 
and sigh, 

I’ve got my ticket so unlock that 
door. 


My train is leaving here at half 


poets wrote. 
He’s not shoveling coal, 


He and McGinity are patching up 


the hole, 
For he found McGinity at the 
bottom of the sea; 
And now that he’s got "im, 
They’re working on ihe 


past four. Down on the Robert E. 
Fare thee well! My 
beautiful doll; Good-bye. 


Vera Mechelena, Is this Baby’s Mother 


of Old Erin” 


When I dream of old Erin, 

I’m dreaming of you, 

With your sweet roguish smile 
And your true eyes of biue, 
For my love like the Shamrovk 
Each day stronger grew, 

When I dream of old Erin, 

I'm dreaming of you. 


ning Babies 


LEE 
459 


Don’t Know 
Why I Love You”’ 


I don’t know why I love you, 


love you, Love you, 

But for you my heart beats con- 
stantly, 

My life is always weary, dreary, 
dearte, 


1 don't know why I love you, 
And you don’t love me. 


“Good-a-Bye Antonio” 


(Great Double) 


“Swanee Ripples” (Inst.) 
Some Rag (‘‘Believe Me’’) 


“I’ve Been Feeding the Chickens” 
(Great Single) 


Published by FRANK CLARK MUSIC CO., 401 Randolph Building, 145 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: ERNEST BREUER in Charge, Regal Building, 1367 BROADWAY 


MARVIN LEE. Vicefresident ld -INOT ICE! This is Frank Clark, formerly General Western Manager of Ted SnyderCo. 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


CLARK 


AND 


HAMILTON 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
U.S. A. 


HARRY SHELDON 


Theatrical Agent 


SUITE 54 GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
TELEPHONES } 44569 CHICAGO 


Wish Everybody 
Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year 


‘MAE FERN 


Seamon Killian 


‘“‘THOSE TAILOR MADE GIRLS” 
Booked Solid 


Direction JAS. B. McKOWEN 
Merry Christmas and Happy Wew Year 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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BOOKED SOLID U. B. O. 


Entertainers 


MERRY XMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL FRIENDS 
E. KLUTING, owner of Kluting’s Entertainers and Kluting’s Terriers 


Dear “Sime” 


Your wire received--- 
Put this in a $25 space--- 


Wish nearly everybody a 


5) 
5) 
5) 
5] 
5) 
5) 
Merry Christmas. 


Yours Regardfully--- 


MORTON 


LouIS._F. MARK A. 


¥ General Offices: NEW YORK THEATRE BLDG., NEW YORK 
London Office: 56 Whitcombe Street, Leicester Squ are 
London, England 
Cable Address: “‘SSPRINGMAID” 


Direction FRANK BOHM 


BLAGK 
WHITE 


NOVELTY ACROBATS 


SAIL TO EUROPE FOR HOLIDAYS 
Return to open on Sullivan-Considine Circuit Jan. 20 
Direction - - - IRVING M. von” 


SEASON 1912-1913 ATTRACTIONS 


_ In “The _ Spring Maid.” with Marita Zucca and Al Shean. 


.“THE ROSE MAID,” 
with Evelyn Stewart. 


MIZZI HAJOS 


CHRISTIE MACDONALD “THE ROSE MAID,” 
In “The Spring Maid.” 


— MASTER MIND,” MIZZI HAJOS, 


“THE ROSE MAID,” 
{ with Perle Berti and Ed. Gallagher. 


ALICE LLOYD, 
LIONEL WALSH In a new musical comedy. 


“TinE SPRING MAID,” 
with 
Gene Luneska. 


new drama. 
In “Her Little Highness,” by Channing Pol- 
din Preperation. lock, Rennold Wolf and Reginald 
“THE JOLLY PEASANT,” De Koven. 


A New Operetta. 
(In Preparation.) 


In a new musical comedy. LOUIS MANN, 
(‘tn Preparation.) In “Elevating a Husband.” 


Jack Symonds 


“The Man of Ease” 


| ALWAYS WORKING 
Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year to All 


Merry Xmas Happy New Year 


Curtis 


~ THE ORIGINAL “SCHOOL-ACT.”’ Bigger Hit than ever 
B. A. MEYERS, Representative 


(In Preparation.) Now leading comedian with Christie Mac- 

CHRISTIE MACDONALD Donald in “The Spring Maid.” 
In a new operetta by Fred de Gresac,| next Season in a new musical production. 
B. Smith and Victor Herbert. 


WISHING MY FRIENDS 
“we A MERRY XMAS 
oe AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Manager 
Professional 
Department, 


TED SNYDER | 
COMPANY 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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WERBA LUESCHER 


VARIETY 


arinelli 
The World Famous Name 


For Exporting »-4 Importing Theatrical Attractions 


A FEW OF THE CELEBRITIES NOW APPEARING IN THE U.S. A. 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


Touring U.S.A. under the direction of MR. MARTIN BECK 
Mlle. Gaby Deslys 


The Featured attraction with ‘‘The Socia' Whirl’ under the 
direction of the MESSRS. SHUBERT 


6s PRONE With “Broadway to Paris,”’ 
With | The Merry Countess PRONE Winter Garden, New York. 
direction Direction 
MESSRS. SHUBERT MESSRS. SHUBERT 


The largest exchange for Features, Novelties and Attractions ever organized 
Headquarters for Internationally Known Players 


Own Offices in LONDON, BERLIN, PARIS, MANCHESTER 


PUTNAM BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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‘‘Helfersich, New York’’ 
6182 
Phone 6183 Bryant - 
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REDFORD WINCHESTER’S 


27,000 MILE 


SAN FRANCISCU 


HONOLULU 
Direction JENIE JACOBS PAT CASEY Agency Booked Solid 


Greatest Novelty the Show Business 
Proprietor, FRANK F. STEVENS 


STUART BARNES 


A Merry Christmas and 
a Prosperous New Year 


Importers and Makers of 
© Now Located at 31-33 E. 32d St., "ew, 


New York City 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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My Wife Writes Me 


TOM McNAUGHTON, Esar. 
My dear Tom: 


Do play in my new production in January. 
I know others want you, but please consider my 
play. You have been with the Spring Maid three 
seasons. Let us see what we can do, in my new 


one, love. 


ALICE. 


HOW CAN I REFUSE HER? 


Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year 
Here and Abroad 


Management: WERBA & LUESCHER, Inc 


ICAL 


SPECIAL FEATURE With} 


arry Lauder Show 


Casino Theatre, New York City, December 23, 1912 


“THAT CLASSY KID” 


Happy Harry Hines 


Wishes all of his friends and not his friends a very 
Merry Christmas and Prosperous New Year 


Direction “KING” LEE KRAUS (The Kid’s Home, 152 Cabinet Street, Newark, N. J.) 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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will Star Next Season in a Big Musical 
Comedy Production Entitled 


“Alexander Back the Livery 


Under the Management of MR. JOHN CORT 


They will Open at the HIPPODROME, LONDON, ENGLAND, for a limited engagement of four weeks 
Commencing JUNE 23d, 1913 


This being their first visit across the water in their long and wonderful career 


Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to All Friends 


THE MUSICAL SENSATION OF THE CENTURY 


KARSEY’S MYRIOPHONE 


R. KARSEY, Inventor and Sole Patentee 
ONLY INSTRUMENT OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE 


Over 2000 Wires in Swift Revolution, Producing the Strangest and Sweetest Music Ever Heard. 
Playing a Repertoire of Selections, Ranging From Classic Grand Opera Arias to Popular Melodies. 


WE CARRY OVER 2500 POUNDS EXCESS BAGGAGE JUST CONCLUDING SUCCESSFUL TOUR PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


The Acme of Japanese Acrobatic Novelties 


JAPANESE ATTRACTIONS 


F. A. BRANT, Sole Representative, Putnam Building, New York Care PAT CAS EY Agency 


BILL DOOLEY 


(LATE OF THE 3 DOOLEYS) 
VARIETY OF VAUDEVILLE” 


BOOKED PRETTY SOLID 


Jan. 6---Majestic, Houston 


12---Plaza, San Antonio 
‘“* 20---Princess, Hot Springs, Ark. B y the Chicago Agency 


27---Majestic, Little Rock 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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Have the Manager Who Can 


Always Keep You Busy 


Representing a larger number of acts on a greater > 
variety of time than any one in vaudeville. 


My acts keep busy because I look after them. Get your name on my books. 


My offices are the New York Headquarters of the 


TAYLOR 


Enterprises, Philadelphia (including the Keystone and Liberty theatres) 
ALSO REPRESENTING THE 


KEENEY McMAHON CIRCUIT 


MANAGERS DESIRING NEW YORK REPRESENTATION WRITE OR CALL 


FREEMAN BERNSTEIN 


Fitzgerald Building (‘fier;") Broadway and 43d St. New York 
Phone Bryant, Cable“Freebern,, New York”’ 


When answering adwertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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The Talented 
Red Skin 


Full Blooded Sioux Indian 


NOW TOURING THE W. V. M. A. 


Slerry Xmas and 
Happy New Bear 


Direction, J. B. McKowen 


THE CROWN 
THE IMPERIAL 
THE NATIONAL 


VICTORIA 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE 

THE AMERICAN 
rs LA SALLE 

THE LYCEUM 

Grand Rapids ............ Mich. 
THE MAJESTIC 

THE LYCEUM 

bier 

Ohio 
THE PROSPECT 

THE WALNUT 

THE HIGH STREET 

THE NATIONAL 

THE WALNUT 

THE NEW ACADEMY 

THE HOLLIDAY 8T. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE 

THE LYCEUM 

THE MAJESTIC 

THE BAKER 

THE BASTABLE 

NEW THEATRE 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE 

THE CRESCENT 

THE LYRIC 

THE BIJOU 


THE OLDEST AND SUREST CIRCUIT OF HIGH- 
GRADE THEATRES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


PLAYING AT A POPULAR SCALE OF PRICES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1900 


STAIR 
HAVLIN 


1493 [BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


GEORGE H. NICOLAI, Representative 


IN CONTEMPLATION FOR SEASON 1913-14 
NEW THEATRES IN BROOKLYN, WILLIAMSBURG 
NEWARK AND BALTIMORE 


REPRESENTING 
THE LYRIC 
Ala. 
THE 
Va. 
THE 
THE GRANBY 
Tenn. 
THE BIJOU 
Chattanooga ............. Tenn. 
THE L Cc 
THE 
THE "LYCEUM 
Providence ............... R. I. 
THE IMPERIAL 
Worcester ............ 
THE FRANKLIN sq. 
Youngstown .......+-++... 
GRAND ) OPERA HOUSE 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
OURT 
BRANDEIS THEATR« 
THE MAJESTIC 
THE CHATTERTON 
ime < Il. 
THE MAJESTIC 
THE MAJESTIC 
THE LYCEUM 
Des Moimes ..........----. Iowa 
THE BERCHELL 
Mich. 
THE. WASHINGTON 
Mich. 
THE FULLER 
Battle Creek .......... .. Mich. 
THE POST 
Terre Haute .......... Ind. 


GRAND ‘OPERA HOUSE 


Elyria 
ELYRIA THEATRE 


THE 
American Play Co. 


1451 Broadway 
New York City 


PLAYS FOR STOCK, ROAD AND REPERTOIRE 


3798 
Phone | po Bryant 


Cable Address—JULCAHN 


OPERA HOUSE, 
Lowell, Mass. 
SALEM THEATRE, 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 
Salem, Mass. 


SAVOY THEATRE, 


JEFFERSON THEATRE, 
Portland, Me. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
Lewiston, Me. 


OPERA HOUSE, 
COLONIAL THEATRE, 


Lawrence, Mass. Fall River, Mass. 


Clark and Madison Sts. 


Consultation Free. 


HERE—THERE—AND EVERYWHERE 


THE THEATRICAL LAWYER 


Straus Building 
Long Distance Phone, Franklin--3098 and 3097. Auto Phone 31-835 


NOTICE---To Performers: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for a pocket nail file. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


JULIUS 


NEW ENGLAND THEATRES 


General Offices 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE BUILDING 
214 West 42nd Street 


New York 


PLAYING LEADING ATTRACTIONS ONLY 


For Open Time and Terms Address 
JULIUS CAHN or KLAW & ERLANGER 


CITY THEATRE, 
Brockton, Mass. 


NEW BEDFORD THEATRE, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


OPERA HOUSE, 
Newport, R. I 


CHICAGO 


Wire, Write or Call. 
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VARIETY 95 


Decorative Dancing 


| A New Era in Variety Theatre and 


Musical Comedy Entertainment 


Introducing Excerpts from the Popular Vienna, Berlin, 


Paris, London and New York Operetta Dance Hits 


EARLE 


Absolutely One of the Most Artistic and Beautifully 
Dressed Acts on Any Stage in the World 


The Act that gives CLASS AND PRESTIGE TO ANY PROGRAM 


ALWAYS UP TODATE TO THE MINUTE 
ALWAYS A HEADLINE ATTRACTION 


The act that theatre managers say is worth its salary alone from the vast 
amount of publicity given them by the press in every city they play. 


Always booked PAT CASEY, New York 


When anewering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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NOT 
RIOT 


ACT FULL OF HEARTY LAUGHS & 
WITH A SCREAM FINISH 


ALWAYS WORKI NG 


Direction 


STERNAD 


VAN 


FRANK 


ALWAYS WORK_ING 


DALL 


NORMAN JEFFERIES, Representative 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


FRED LULU 


WELLS 


WISH EVERYBODY A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ALWAYS WORKING 


WE ARE NEVER IDLE 


Mr. and Mrs. 


FRED THOMAS 


In the Comedy Sketch 


“THE DOG THIEF” 


IRVING M.* COOPER 


Direction 


TROUPE 


VICTOR DOROTHY STEWART 


Stone, Wahl and Jackson 


(ORIGINAL NAMES) 


PRESENTING 


“A STUDY IN HARMONY” 


A New, Lively and Well Dressed Singing Novelty 
Meeting with Success in New York 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 


CLIFF GORDON 


Touring W. V. M.A. 


PERMANENT 


avoress, PAUL TAUSIG 
104 East 14th St. 
New York 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to All 


BELLE BLANCHE 


MR. GEORGE LOVETT 


“THE MODERN ORACLE OF DELPHI”’ 
World’s Greatest Exponent of Mental Telepathy 


In a series of interesting demonstrations of psychic transmission of thought 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) in Gold 
to any individual in the World who will duplicate her performance 


Now Playing United Time 
BOOKED SOLID Direction, CHAS. S. WILSHIN 


GREETINGS 


RAY COX 


The Season’s Greetings 


and BAILEY 


ALHAMBRA (Next Week), Dec. 23 ©HAMMERSTEIN’S, Dec. 30 


Direction ALF. WAIL. TON 


GAVIN and‘PLATT 


Wish 


Wilbur 


A MERRY XMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Christmas Greetings to All 


The Charming and Petite Nursery Character Artist 


Cath ryn alone PRESS 


En route Sullivan-Considine Circuit 


Golfing,’’ 


‘‘Biiliards,”’ “‘Flying,”’ 
““Caesar,’”’ “‘Editing”’ 


‘«Motoring,”’ ‘‘Fishing,’’ “MOTORING” the Sketch that made the King and 
‘“‘Gardening,”’ Queen of England cry with laughter at the Royai 


Command performance on July the first, 1912. Now 
playing in America. 


All communications JACK TATE, care VARIETY, New York 
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THE DRAMATIC CRITICS 


(Continued from page 29.) | 
its dramatic department. At this writing, 


no one is assigned as the regular reviewer 
of the paper. The Tribune is building up 
and may more often be seen in the Sub- 
way than in former days. 

The Press, since under the direction of 
Frank A. Munsey, has had a couple of 
changes in policy in its dramatic work. 
Glenmore Davis, the first dramatic editor 
for Mr. Munsey on the sheet, was shortly 
after deposed, as reported at the time. 
Since then the Press has gone in for “re- 
porting” first nights with no dramatic 
critic attached to the regular staff. 

The Evening Journal does not go in 
for real criticism, probably because of | 
large quantity of theatre advertising car- 
ried. The paper devotes much reading 
space to the theatres, but always with an 
eye to business. 


Chicago, Dec. 10. 

Dramatic criticism as it is practiced in 
Chicago is not a frivolous matter—not by 
a jugful. The writers who sit in judg- 
ment on the theatrical fare provided for 
the city take themselves seriously—there 
is an opinion prevalent among managers 
and producers that they take themselves 
too dinged seriously. But they are seri- 
ous, usually try to be just, and quite of- 
ten are helpful. There are one or two 
who wax facetious at times, and there 
are some phrase-makers, but on the whole 
they are a pretty good lot of citizens, and 
help to make the town inhabitable. Some 
of the critics have had long training, and 
some just grew into it. Some are vet- 
erans and others tyros, but they are read 
with interest by each other, and the pub- 
lic often follows their advice. 

James O’Donnell Bennett, of the Rec- 
ord-Herald, is called the dean of them 
all. He has been at the work for some 
time; has studied and read a great deal 
and knows whereof he speaks. He has 
the William Winter style, and he has 
been called the William Winter of Chi- 
cago. For him, the highbrow drama. He 
would rather write a column about some 
play produced at Hull House by a bunch 
of amateurs than write a stick about some 
big piece that had cost a mint of money 
and employed the best players on the 
stage. But he knows what he is about, 
and if any one thinks that the common 
or garden variety of musical comedy is 
going to be praised on the editorial col- 
umn of the R-H he is much mistaken. 

One of the reviewers in town, much 
feared and revered is Percy Hammond 
on the Tribune. He has a trenchant pen 
and is just about as fearless as they make 
them. He has a way of using words at 
their proper value that is refreshing and 
exhilarating, and when he starts in to 
pan a show, he goes right down the line. 
He knows how to praise also, and he fre- 
quently does. But when it comes right 
down to brass tacks, there is no other 
man in town who can write so long and 
so well and say nothing when he so de- 
sires as this same Percy. 

Amy Leslie, of the Daily News, is sharp 
of pen and observation, keen. She has 
been. at it for many years and has praised 
or roasted nearly every player who ever 
bobbed his or her head before her view. 
She has a command of adjectives that is 
the envy of every writer. She can toss them 
about as a juggler tosses balls and has a 
way of praising and blaming both at the 
same time, which is quite baffling to a 


press agent who is trying to get an ex- 
cerpt for his Sunday ad. She knows ev- 
erybody on the stage. 

O. L. Hall, of the Journal, is one of the 
careful and conscientious critics of the 
city. He has statistics at his fingers’ 
ends and he takes nothing for granted. 
He has a nose for news, and keeps an eye 
not only on Chicago but the whole coun- 
try. He has a constructive style, and his 
criticisms have helped many a bad play 
over the road to success. He is in earn- 
est, and seldom if ever waxes funny. His 
department is more widely read than 
of any other in Chicago. 

Richard Henry Little, who recently 
took the dramatic desk at the Examiner, 
has had long training as a newspaper man 
and has done some little criticism while 
on the Tribune. His style is all his own, 
and he can write a most entertaining 
criticism. His judgment is sound, and 
he should prove a valuable acquisition to 
the Hearst morning paper. 

Frederic Hatton, on the Evening Post, 
is another who is seriously trying to aid 
the stage, and to give it a boost in the 
right direction. He is seldom bitter and 
nearly always fair. He is a writer for 
the stage and is the author, with his wife, 
Mrs. Fanny Locke Hatton, of “Years of 
Discretion,” a piece David Belasco pro- 
duced this season. His page is one of the 
interesting ones for the reason that he 
uses many special features. 

There has been a change on the Inter- 
Ocean within the past few weeks. Eric 
Delamater, who has been the dramatic 
arbiter is now doing music. Mr. Delama- 
ter is a fair critic, but without the sav- 
ing sense of humor. He is one of the best 
musical sharps in town. Charles W. Col- 
lins, who once before occupied the desk, 
is back in his former place and doing 
good work. While away from his chosen 
work he wrote and published a _ book 
called “Great Love Stories of the Stage” 
which won him wide recognition. 

There is one critic in town who came 
from the ranks of the press agents. He 
is Jacques Lait of the American. He has 
been improving in his work sirce he took 
the desk and always writes readable and 
fair critiques. He has a flowery style 
which he can use with good effect and is 
widely quoted in the press. 

One of the newer writers in the dra- 
matic field to come to the front with rap- 
idity is Shepperd Butler, Sunday editor 
of the Record-Herald. He is a sort of 
assistant or understudy to James O’Don- 
nell Bennett, and handles some of the 
most important attractions. He is careful 
and safe, and his aim is to be fair to ev- 
erybody concerned. Those who have 
been watthing his work are of the opin- 
ion that he will have a dramatic desk of 
his own before many years. 

There are several men and women in 
Chicago who assist the regular critics. 
Tom Burke, known as “C Sharp” is one 
of these. His work on the American has 
attracted favorable attention. Robert R. 
Clark has done some good work on the 
Tribune and W. T. Gentz has had a most 
interesting department in the Daily 
World, a paper that has come up since 
the strike last spring. Lois Willoughby 
on the Inter-Ocean is another writer with 
a fluent pen and clear thought. Kather- 
ine Synon, on the Record-Herald has a 
fine style and is often sent to do special 
work, and Robert Lee, Sunday editor of 
the Examiner is a writer who knows 


how to express his opinions of the drama. 


ARCHIE 


SKETCH WRITER 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE GIRL FROM CHILD’S”’ 
| Played by Hal Davis and Inez Macauley 


“ONE WOMAN”’ 


Accepted by Katherine Grey 


“COULD I BE MORE POLITE?” 


Played by James B. Carson 


“THE MAID AND THE MEDDLER”’ 
Played by George Leonard and Co. 


“THE FAVORITE” 


Played by Harry Ferns <nd Co. 


And Numerous Others 


OFFICE: 


GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
"PHONE 2337 BRYANT 


Valentine 


NOW PLAYING 
W. V. M. A. 
TIME 


AND 


“WHEELERS JAG ON 
WHEELS” 


Direction, BEEHLER BROS. 
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| Aa MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FOSTER 


MR. WEST 


In A Somewhat Different Character Specialty 


“SINCE THE DAYS ’61” 


OPENING JAN. 20 for a tour of the ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
DIRECTION -- - MR. MARTIN BECK 
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MILLER ATTRACTIONS, 1912-13 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 


STHE isle roy DREAMS” 


By RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG 


LAURA HOPE CREWS and Fi. B. ARNE F 


By arrangement with the GEO. C. TYLER CO. 


By HARRY JAMES SMITH 


HENRY MILLER 


THE RAI NBOW” 


By A. E. THOMAS 
NEW YORK OFFICES: Knabe Building, 437 FIFTH AVENUE 


LEE KRAUS presents Moral Piavle 


Choice 


Presented by 


Walter 


AND COMPANY 


Triumphant return over the Orpheum Circuit 


THE MOST TALKED OF SKETCH THAT 
EVER PLAYED THE MIDDLE-WEST | PAULINE MORAN 
Becoming more popular at each hearing 


To My Many Friends and Pals:—I Wish You Sailing for England early in the spring to have an 
All A Merry Xmas and for the New Year I eight weeks’ try at them over there. 


Wish You Every Wish You Wish Yourself Direction, JENIE JACOBS, Pat Casey Agency 
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MISS JANET ADAIR 


Revelation Ragtime 


WISH 


Merry Christmas 


AND 


Happy New 


TO ALL OF THEIR FRIENDS —~~*~* 


MISS HAZEL HICKEY 


BOOKED SOLID 
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Stella Mayhew 


nd 


Billie Taylor 


Extend Greetings 


FRANCIS 


HENNESSY 


IRISH PIPER SCOTCHPIPER 
AN, IRISH DANCER SCOTCH 


VIOLINIST (MUSICIAN) 


Address, 322 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YCRK’ 
or Care VARIETY | 


UNDER THE SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


DAVID BELASCO 


SEASON 1912-13 


DAVID WARFIELD — FRANCES STARR 
LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


“The Good Little Devil” “Th Cor ve 
By Mme. Rosemonde Gerard € vonce 
(Mme. Rostand) By Herman Bahr 


Years of Discretion ” 


By Frederick Hatton and 


“The Governor’s Lady ” - Fannie Locke Hatton 
By Alice Bradley 66 The Case of Becky 99 
By Edward Locke 
“The Woman” Return of 


By William C. deMille Peter Grimm 99 


By David Belasco 


The Belasco Theatre The Republic Theatre 
West 44th Street, West 42nd Street, 
New York City New York City 


Still Maintaining Its Former Prestige 


LOUIS ROBIE’S 
Knickerbocker 


is presenting that GREAT{CHARACTER COMEDIAN 


ROGER 


in his inimitable portrayal of 


CASEY 


‘Pronounced by Box Office Receipts one of the biggest 


drawing attractions on the 


COLUMBIA AMUSEMENT CO.’S CIRCUIT 
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The Complete Recovery of 


NAT GOODWIN 


Will be Made Obvious in a New Part, a New Play and a 
New Theatre, at Los Angeles, California 


About the First of the Year 


JOHN P.WADE CO. 


presents the beautiful Southern classic 


CHICKEN DINNER” 


HENRY P. DIXON Playing the United time with great success 
“BIG REVIEW” CO. | 


COMPLIMENTS 


Direction, ALF. T. WILTON 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


SHEEHAN, ADAMS and SCHOAFF 


“THE SHANLEY BOYS” 


Always working and always CASEY JONES ROBERT 


making good with 


NEWARK’S FINEST PLAYHOUSE, THE NEW 


CORSE, PAYTON ORPHEUM THEATRE 


AND HIS FAMOUS 
ORPHEUM THEATRE CO., Lessee. 


PAYVYTO Mi ARI M. SCHLESINGER, Pres. and Gen’l. Mgr. 


will return to the Playing the 


Remodeled Lee Ave. Theatre, Brooklyn CORSE PAYTON STOCK CO. 
ON OR BEFORE FP EB’Y 19837, 1913 the Direction of Now In Its 70th Consecutive Week. 
CORSE PAYTON and M. S. SCHLESSINGER ; Direction, JOS. W. PAYTON 
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HOW THE HIP IS RUN 
(Continued from page 23) 
doors being opened for the admission of 


the throngs and that several directors 
are employed, it is not difficult to pre- 
dict what would be the result in the 
matter of a congestion in the foyer. One 
of the most trying things is to convince 
the patrons—especially in the rush hours 
—that it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to treat them, individually and col- 
lectively, in a most courteous and pains- 
taking manner, as many nervous and ex- 
citable persons are prone to believe that 
if the slightest thing goes wrong it is the 
fault of the attaches and that they are 
being unfairly dealt with. An impres- 
sion has gone abroad that employes of 
theatres take every opportunity to deal 
arbitrarily with patrons. 


“An item of expense that is a very 


trivial one in most houses, is the clean- 
ing supplies, such as brooms, brushes, 
dusting cloths, etc. This alone, at the 
Hippodrome, runs to $200 a month. 
Three carpenters and three painters are 
continually employed to keep ip repair 
the seats and railings. 

“Notwithstanding that fifty horses and 
various other animals are stabled under 
the auditorium, the sanitary condition of 
the place is so thoroughly looked after 
that no patron is ever aware that such 
a herd of animals is kept about the 
building. We have one regular physi- 
cian and two others that can be reached 


at short notice, and a veterinary surgeon 
on the premises at every moment of the 
twenty-four hours. We have what is 
perhaps not maintained in any other 
theatrical establishment in the world—a 
completely equipped hospital under the 
supervision of two trained nurses, and 


in this department innumerable minor — 


surgical cases are treated daily. 

“The canvas used in the production 
now in the building, in the various 
scenes, would cover all of the tented 
circuses in the world, and the electrical 
cables, if strung together, would reach 
from New York to Chicago. The elec- 
trical apparatus is so perfect that the 
lights can be thrown from any portion 
of the house to any other section by the 
aid of a single swi ch. 

“During the asseinbling of one of our 
audiences there is a thorough and .com- 
plete system of reporting everything, no 
matter how apparently trivial, to the 
manager’s office.’ All discussions are set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the complain- 
ing patrons, even though he or she may 
be wrong; for it is the opinion. of ‘the 
management that one dissatisfied patron 
may do more harm than could be coun- 
teracted from the most favorable cam- 
paign of advertising.” 


The Variety man was shown a box 


containing thousands of letters from con- 
science-stricken’ people who -had gone 
home and thought things over after hav- 
ing registered complaints against em- 
ployes, apologizing for their irritability 
and thanking the management’ for their 
treatment under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was loath ‘to quote fig- 
ures on the total cost of conducting so 
vast an enterprise, or to give any finan- 


Mite Mooreé 


ADROIT ADDUCENT ATHLETESS 
less than Five Feet; Weighs 98 lbs. 


Marvellous Muscle Poser and 
TINY TRAPEZEISTE 


FAST—DAINTY—DIFFICULT--REFINED 
—MUSCLE POSING—DISROBING— 
TRAPEZE ACT of PERSONALITY&MERIT 
Playing Vaudeville, interstate Circuit 


Permanent Address HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


STUART & HALL 


| FRED HALL as 
“LIONEL FROM LONDON” | 


“DO YOU GRAWSP 


PRESENT 


"NONSENSICALITIES" 


Direction, BEEHLER BROS. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


cial details. It is understood, however, 
that whenever the Hippodrome plays to 
receipts below $30,000 a week the place 
is being conducted at a loss. 


-Compliments of the Season 


FEIBER SHEA 


Colors) 


CLAR 


Opened October 7th W. V. M. A. and Booked Solid Until April 
NEXT SUMMER OUR MINSTRELS AGAIN 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


TO OUR MINSTREL MUFFS AND ALL OTHER FRIENDS 
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Merry Xmas and Happy New Year To All 


SUPPORTED BY 


MARIE WAYNE EMMETT BRISCO 


A NEW VAUDEVILLE ABSURDITY 
Entitled 


“THE NEW BELL BOY 


[A Sequel to “‘ Hotel St. Reckless ”’ | 
by JACK BURNETT and BEN DEELY 


Direction M.. S. BEN TERIA 
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MINUTES 
“ONE” 


PROMOTED 


Aa. MEYERS 


NINSOR McCAY 


Wishes the Billposters, Lobby Men, 
Scrub Women, House Cops, Firemen, 
Watchmen, Ushers, Leaders, Drummers, 
Wind, String and Brass Men, Express- 
men, Stage Managers, Property Men, 
Electricians, Flymen,Gripps, Card Boys, 
Spotlight Men, Stage Door Men, Ticket 
Sellers and Takers, Managers, Pay- 
masters, Advertising Solicitors, Critics, 
Players behind the scenes and Audiences 
out in front 


A MERRY XMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 


This also includes those who intended 
to come and see my act, but didn’t 
have time. 


MARIE ROSSI 


THE INCOMPARABLE SOPRANO 
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A Miniature Musical Comedy 


_LEW CANTOR 
Manager 


KIDS 


“THE MERRY KIDS” 


In “FUN ON A SCHOOL GROUND” 
A “KID ACT” THAT IS NEAT AND REFINED 
ALWAYS WORKING 


Permanent Address, 62 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


Wishes Alii His Friends From Coast to Coast a Merry Xmas and 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year from 


Gus Van and Joe Schenck 


PENNANT WINNING BATTERY OF SONGLAND 


Direction, EDW. 8S. KELLER 


Booked Solid 


NO $2 VAUDEVILLE 

(Continued from page 24) 
acts in general than any one else, that 
reputation is accredited to Rim, afd quite 
properly. He is the Bureau of Informa- 
tion for the agents and managers of the 
Putnam Building. When anything re- 
garding booking is to be settled or ad- 
justed, “we'll go to Hodgdon” is 
slogan. And they do go, in a steady 
stream, day in and day out. Mr. Hodg- 
don has the bearing of a diplomat in his 
dealings, and is very well liked, in fact, 
popular. 

As the senior member of the B. F. 
Keith staff, Sam Hodgdon goes back 
some distance. The question of seniority 
and Mr. Hodgdon has often been dis- 
cussed. It seems a doorman on one of 
the Keith theatres claims an earlier date 
of employment, but Mr. Hodgdon says 
there is no doubt that of the present 
staff, none remains who was with Mr. 
Keith when he joined him in 1884. 

It was in tke early spring of that year 
Mr. Hodgdon applied for and secured the 


position of lecturer in the Keith & Batch- 
ellor Museum, Boston, having previously 
officiated in a similar capacity at Harry 
Davis’ Museum, Pittsburgh. It was while 
at the Museum Mr. Hodgdon met and 
married the present Mrs. Hodgdon, moth- 
er of Jack and Ray, the two Hodgdon 
boys, who are also engaged in the book- 
ing business, from the managerial end, 
in the United Booking Offices. Mrs. 
Hodgdon was nee Annie Fallon. She did 
illusions in the curio hall, until the lec- 
turer, between lectures, used his honeyed 
words to other means. 

Sam Hodgdon entered the show busi- 
ness in 1877. He is now about fifty- 
eight years of age, stalwart and alert. 
Were it not for the healthy looking sons 
in the same office, Mr. Hodgdon would 
easily pass for a much younger man. 
When starting forth as an aspirant for 
histrionic honors, “Sam” engaged with 
the “Spalding’s Bell Ringers.” Later he 
was with the Oake’s Concert Company, and 
still latterly, of the McNeil Family. While 
with Howarth’s Hibernicas, who present- 


0. M. YOUNG 


A MERRY MERRY TO EVERYBODY 


and Promoters of 
Recognized 
Vaudeville Acts 


123 Newark St., CHICAGO 


JOE SPIEGELBERG 


ed a “Panorama of Ireland,” besides a 
sketch called “The Two Dans,” M+. 
Hodgdon had for companions the present 
Billy Jerome and Eddie Herron. 
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Giving up the road to become a lec- 
turer, Mr. Hodgdon has been with Mr. 
Keith continuously, barring a couple of 
slight intermissions, until the present day. 
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SAN FRANCISCO “CHRONICLE,” 
AUGUST 19, 1912. 


FIELDS FUNNIEST 
OF ALL JUGGLERS 


By WALDEMAR YOUNG. 4 

W. C. Fields, ‘‘the silent humorist,” is’ one 
all by himself. Fields is headlined in the ad- 
vertising matter, evidencing that the man- 
agement thinks most of his act of all on the 
programme—and justly so. For Fields is 
not only the best comedy juggler in the 
world today, without one single exception 
or one lone rival, but he is also a comedian 
with more of the real spark of comic genius 
than almost any who styles himself so in 
the legitimate field. Were he to break an 


arm so that juggling would be impossible, — 


I still believe that he could go right out 
as a comedian and finish in the first flight. 
EVERYBODY’S RAVING. 

Fields is just back from a two-year Con- 
tinental tour. He won recognition there as 
the best in his line, as he had previously 
done in this country. And he did more 
than that. He brought back with him some 
flashy additions to his act which make it 
far and away the best thing of its kind 

in the realm of the two-a-day. é 


It isn’t often that one has a chance to 


enthuse, let alone rave, over a juggling act. 
But everybody’s doing it-—-or will be before 
the week fs out. 


SAN FRANCISCO “CALL,” SEPT. 3, 1912. 


W. C. Fields, the silent humorist, has 
captured the town. The audiences which 
have witnessed his work declare him to be 
the King of all jugglers and funmakers. 
He gets his effects by a wonderful system 
of pantomime all his own. The best that 
can be said of him is that he is original. 


SAN FRANCISCO “CHRONICLE,” 
AUGUST 26, 1912. 


FIELDS STILL 
BIG HIT 


By WALDEMAR YOUNG. 


Although his name is not writ in letters 
six feet high and of living fire on the fence 
oppesite, W. C. Fields remains the hit at 
the Orpheum bill. Fields had the distinc- 
tion last week of proving his right to the 
headline -prominence. This week, despite 
the addition of four new acts on the pro- 
gramme, Fields still romps under the wire 
a winner. 

Fields, like good wine, needs no bush— 
or fence; and he likewise improves with 
age. His hit this week, in other words, is 
bigger than last. The reason rests in his 
having a more desirable position on the 
programme and in the fact that he and his 
audiences are becoming acquainted. He is 
a juggler who is a real comedian and a 
comedian who is a real juggler. His equal 
as the possessor of these two talents does 
not exist in the realm of the two-a-day. 
In his own line, to put it differently, Fields 
is the best in the world, bar none; and I 
want to drive that fact home and make it 
stick. 

Yesterday afternoon’s audience cheered 
W. Cc. Fields until the noise of their en- 
thusiasm reached O’Farrell street and 


caromed off the fence opposite. 


SAN FRANCISCO “CALL,” AUGUST 26, 

W. Cc. Fields, particularly W. C. Fields, 
from last week’s program, is much too 
strong for the rivals among the new comers. 


Frank and Kate 


Carlton 


IN 
A Few Minutes of 


Irish. Songs 
and 


Humor 


Direction JOHN SIMONS 


(A. E. Meyers’ Office) 


KNIGHT BROS. SAWTELLE 


and “THE FELLOW WITH THE GREEN UMBRELLA” 
WISH THEIR FRIENDS A MERRY XMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Telephoue 7699 Bryant 
Mrs. Anna V. Morrison 


THEATRICAL AGENCY 
GAIETY THEATRE BUILDING 
ROOM 615 
NEW YORK 


Patrick  Froncisca 


Re-engaged for Balance of 
the Season 


\New York Hippodrome 
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SAN FRANCISCO “ 
AUGUST 19, 1912. 

W. cc. Fields, “The Silent Humorist,”’ 
really heads the bill. He is the first artist 
in his line, which is pantomime, juggling 
and subtle as well as violent forms of 
humor that keep the audience in an up- 
roar. His famous pool game was up to 
schedule. He has a real pool table on the 
stage, with a mirror arrangement, so that 
the audience can see the balls. They run 
about as though compelled by some magic 
to serve the player’s ends. They disappear 
into the most unlikely places with un- 
canny precision, 

It is impossible to tell whether Fields 
makes real or fake mistakes in his juggling. 
He will drop a hat apparently by accident 
in the middle of some difficult feat and 
catch it by another apparently accidental 
movement. It is the iast word in juggling 
of this sort. But Fields’ actions and ex- 
pression make the act supremely funny, 
even though there were no juggling. 


SAN FRANCISCO “EVENING POST,” 
AUGUST 19, 1912. 


W. c. Fields, “The Silent Humorist,” 
caused more noise in the house than any- 
body else. There was a time in the his- 
tory of ‘“‘variety shows’ when expert and 
clever juggling could serve as a headline 
in any program, but with the inventions of 
Fields and others of his general type that - 
time was past. Fields yesterday juggled as 
amazingly as any man well could do, yet it 
is as a humorist that he is billed, and 
rightly. He does not speak. The freak 
twists and turns of his juggling brings the 
laughs. 


“BULLETIN,” 
RY. 


is easily the peer of all 
comic jugglers, his act and himself would 
headline any bill. He is the best bet on 
the Orpheum program this week,,. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BY RO 


W. C. Fields 


CORDIAL GREETINGS 


TO ALL FROM FRED an ASTAIRE 


Singing, Dancing and Acting Merrily on the Orpheum Circuit 
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VARIETY 109 


Manikins 


Most Successful NMiechanical Act in. Vaudevilie 


UNITED TIME 


Producing 50 
Complete Mechanical 
New Act Figures in a 
Complete Vaude- 
Next Season ville Show 


Merry Xmas and Happy New Year to All 


HARRY 
GILFOIL 


First Appearance Orpheum Time in the 


WHIP 
KING” 


Famous Character of Baron Sands 


SIGNS OF A GOOD ACT 


Personal Direction BEEHLER BROS. 


WILLIE SOLAR 


Went to England for Four Weeks He Stayed Four Months 
And is Still Staying . Some Stayer! 


WILLIE SOLAR has no open time till February, 1913. 

WILLIE SOLAR has played to the best West E nd Housés. 

WILLIE SOLAR will return to America to re-appear at SHANLEY’S for a little while in February, 1913. 
WILLIE SOLAR will in July go to South Africa and Australia. Booked by Mr. SIDNEY HYMAN. 


“THE LITTLE RUBE” has Made Good. He wants to let his Friends know, and doesn’t 
want the Managers to forget. Care of VARIETY, 5 Green Street, Leicester Sx uare, London. 


New Act in Preparation 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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110 VARIETY 


None Better Known infthe World 
Most Competent Staff, Complete Connections and Quickest Action 


Putnam Building, New York City, U. S. A. 


When answering advertisements kindiy mention VARIETY. 
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VARIETY 


OLIVER 
MOROSCO COMPANY 


| Controlling the principal theatres 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 


The New Morosco Theatre- - - The Morosco Producing Co. 
The Majestic Theatre - - - ~- Los Angeles’ Leading Theatre 
Morosco’s Burbank Theatre - - Burbank Stock Company 
The Lyceum Theatre - - - Lyceum Stock Company | 
The Republic (Formerly Belasco) - Vaudeville 


5 OLIVER MOROSCO’S PRODUCTIONS 


LAURETTE TAYLOR in “PEG 0° MY HEART’’ 
NAT C. GOODWIN in “GAUNTLET’S PRIDE” 
“THE BIRD OF FARADISE’’ with BESSIE BARRISCALE 
MONEY MOON” 

“THE TIC TOC MAN” 

“THE ESCAPE” 

“THE FOX’’ 


LEHAR’S “THE MAN WITH THREE WIVES’’ 
European 
Novelty 


Merry Xmas 


BEST WISHES OF 


“The Troublesome Trunk” 


FAMILY 


“THE 


INC.) 


Presenting 


A SERIES OF ARTISTIC 
-DIVERTISEMENTS 


Direction, 


BEEHLER BROS. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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VARIETY 


ARTHUR YULE 


PRESENTS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CHILD ARTIST | 


Hit Every Bill 


THE TALK OF EVERY CITY 
|. THE GREATEST DRAWING CARD IN VAUDEVILLE 


BOOKED SOLID 


pirecTion oF NORMAN JEFFERIES 


Greeting to Friends 
the World Over 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
WALES, SOUTH AFRICA 
and AUSTRALIA 


1402 Broadway, New York 
U. S. A. 


FAREWELL TOUR 
NEXT SEASON 


OSE SYDELL 


“London 


IN THE LAUGHING HIT “THE RISING SUN” | 


Wher answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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VARIETY 


SYLFONOS 


Those Popular Xylophonists 


° ° v ° ° ° ° ° 

VARIETY, Sept. 13, 1912 (Jolo).—Through 
an act refusing t; open the show at Proctor’s 
5th The Sylfonos, xylophonists, were 
hurriedly called in and worked in second po- 
sition. They were announced in the lights as 
merely “XX.” But the audience cared not a 
jot and rewarded their efforts generously. 

NEW YORK “JOURNAL,” Sept. 14, 1912.— 

The Sylfonos have a dandy little act.—*Zit.” 


NEW YORK “TELEGRAPH,” August 20, 
1912.—The Sylfonos, a young fellow and a 
young woman, offer a musical novelty on 
the xylophone. They have a well selected 
repertoire of numbers and pleased with their 
medley of ragtime airs for a finishing number. 
The young woman, besides being an excellent 
xylophonist, is pretty and adds daintiness to 
the act. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


NEW YORK CLIPPER, Oct. 30, 1912.— 


The Sylfonos (man and woman) in neat 
white costumes played splendidly on the xylo- 
phone the various song hits of the day, and 
they were one of the real riots of the bill. 


The girl is very pretty and shapely. 


“PLAYER,” Aug. 23, 1912.-The applause 
which greets the Sylfonos at Hammerstein’s 
this week would seem to indicate that the 
audience think them entitled to their billing 


‘Premier Xylophonists This is an American 
act offered by a lady and’gentleman who are 


perfect masters of the xylophone. 


° ° owe ° 
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VARIETY 


Billed As 
“The Worid’s Greatest 
Juggler” 
At The London Coliseum 


"MY NEW ACT 
IS AN ABSOLUTE NOVELTY 


London ‘‘ News.”’ 


“Frank LeDent is the greatest of 
all comedy jugglers that ever ap- 
peared in London Music Halls. 


EDDY HOWARD 


(Late of Howard and North) 


Orpheum Circuit Pat Casey 


The That k L one 
Never ran e ent 


Alone in 


Booked Solid 
Until Oct. 7, 1918. 


5 Tours from Mr. Oswald Stoll 
5 Tours from Sir Edward Moss 


Business Manager, 


H. W. WIELAND 


Permanent Address: 
16 ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
LONDON, W. C. 


AND GARCIA 


Merry Xmas and Happy 
New Year Everybody 


Wien answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 
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VARIETY 115 


The Banner Attractions of the Eastern Wheel 
Season 1912-13 


MERRY XMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 


MAE 


In their new Protean specialty 


A PRONOUNCED HIT 


in 


The Distinguished Character Comedienne 


Presenting the most original situations 
and a laugh from start to finish. 


Keith’s, Cincinnati 


Keith’s, Indianapolis 


MRS. L. H. O’BRIEN 


Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Water in Rooms. Messenger Service. 


Majestic, Milwaukee 


BOTH 
TELEPHONES 


HOTEL O’BRIEN 


222-224 WN. Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Keith’s, Columbus 


Majestic, Chicago 
Keith’s, Cleveland 


Single Rooms, $3.00 to $4.00 per Week. Direction of PAT CASEY . 


Double Rooms, $4.00 to $7.00 per Week. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention VARIETY. 


ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 
AND | 
AND 


